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but one out of mauy manifestations of human sinfulness, 
and is a matter of which conscience will keep a just record 
until the day of account. I cannot profess to have read 
even half of the various documents which have been 
published in behalf of the temperance reform by its friends, 
but in what I have read, I have observed that private jeal- 
ousies, rivalries, ambitious expectations, and personalities, 
rather than any real differences of opinion, have divided the 
prominent advocates of the cause. The triumph of tem- 
perance will be the triiunph of many other virtues, because 
when any sin is encountered, its allies take the field with it, 
and every bad passion is an ally and tributary of each and 
every common sin. 

Yet when the whole subject of temperance is opened be- 
fore us, one may well hesitate in what way to treat it, or 
what topic to choose from the whole range of materials 
which it offers to the mind. I suppose that a volume judi- 
ciously selected from the best pieces of all sorts which have 
been written on the subject of temperance, would be of the 
intensest interest, and would embrace a most marvellous va- 
riety of facts, sentiments, histories and incidents. It would 
combine the contrasted lots of poverty aixd riches ; it would 
show how crime imites and equalizes men in shame and 
degradation, as religion would equalize men in spiritual lib- 
erty and life. It would record the crimes and woes which 
from one prolific dource have been poured out upon the 
world. It would trace the workings of a terrible vice in 
the loDfiy privacy of indulgence, and in the public ruin and 
^exposure which it entails. That volume would present sta- 
tistics of crime and wretchedness, the cost in money, in 
health and happiness, which would make us shudder. It 
would far surpass, in this respect, all the horrors of a battle- 
field. Of how many human beings would it write the mel- 
;Sincholy history. Over how much of splendid genius would 
it cast a terrific shadow. What household scenes* would it 
depict. And then the brighter pictures of that volume ; the 
work of redemption and reform ; the joy of the ransomed ; 
the rin^ng raptures of those who have had lost friends re- 
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stored to them ; what a beautiful anticipation would it be of 
the delights and bliss of heaven ! 

The whole subject of temperance, with all the associations 
which it now brings up, is before us ; the foulness of the sin, 
the ruin which it entails, the means of redemption and se- 
curity, the duties, perils and labors which it comprehends. 
There must be choice of topic from the whole subject. Dif- 
ferent persons will choose a different point from which to 
commence its treatment. Each will be guided in his choice 
by his own feelings and judgment ; by his indiYidi^al view 
of the most important interest which is at stake or involved 
in the subject. It requires but moderate information and 
sincere feeling in any one to make him a friend of the great 
work of reform in this matter. There is a vast deal of labor 
to be performed in it, so that every one has a share in it, and 
so that there is scope for the exercise of all the influence 
which each one of us possesses. All our experience in life, 
the circumstances of our education, our companions, our 
habits, our acquaintance with the world in general, will 
necessarily give to each of us some peculiar views of the 
work that is to be done, and of the way of doing it Who 
of us has not knowi^ in our own family, or in our immedi- 
ate circle, how bitter is the misery, how melancholy the 
blight which intemperance seals as its mark ui)on all its 
victims 1 And knowing this, is it not enough to make us 
earnest and anxious to understand the subject though it b^ 

broad and deep ? 

But when I ccmtemplate the whole subject, I find no diffi- 
culty in choosing from it some particular topics. It has 
indeed been presented in all conceivable ways, with faithful- 
ness and power. Yet there are two points of the most es- 
sential importance involved in it, which do not seem to me 
to have received all the attention which they deserve. These 
are the actual Sin of intemperance, and the Security or Safe- 
guard against it I would speak with especial reference to 
these two points — the sin of violating the rules of temper- 
ance ; and the security, the mode of safety against it. We 
h^ve had statistics of the cost of intemperance ; how much 



it annually takes irom the wealth of a people, and how 
much it swells the burden of supporting paupers and pun- 
ishing criminals. We have been called to listen to the his- 
tories of reformed men, who have represented themselves as 
r^l martyrs to some abominable customs of society, till we 
have well nigh lost sight of the fact that they themselves 
were responsible, and therefore culpable beuigs, victims of 
their own folly, as much at least as martyrs to an evil cus- 
tom. The law has been appealed to, to check the freedom 
with which means of intemperance might be procured. A 
broad distinction has been drawn between this sin and all 
other sins, so broad indeed that intemperance has been re- 
garded rather as a misfortune or a folly, than as a crime, to 
be treated like a crime. 

Why has intemperance been so little censured in the com- 
n^miity as a ^in — a crime ? No answer can be given to this 
question, except by saying that intemperance has been here- 
tofore pardoned and overlooked, because so many persons 
have been the subjects of it. It has been regarded some- 
what like the original sin entailed upon the race by Adam — 
nobody was guilty on accoimt of it, because all were affect- 
ed by it. It was regarded as original sin, rather than as 
actual transgression. The sins of the flesh are less censured 
all the world over than are other sins ; and of the sins of the 
flesh, intemperance has escaped with the least of infamy and 
disgrace. Indeed there has been a kind of magnanimity — 
of romantic elevation — of praise of good fellowship, and 
such like, attributed to one large class of intemperate per- 
spns. They have been extolled as generous and high-spirited 
fellows, or pitied as imfortunate fellows. Very little moral 
blame, and scarce any social censure was passed upon the 
victims of that vice, till very recently. Their fault was 
looked upon as an excessive indulgence of kind and good 
feelings ; they were said to be their own worst enemies ; 
their errors must be hushed up, and they must not be 
one whit mjured in standmg, on account of them. Thus 
intemperance was generally regarded within the memory of 
niost of us. The great reason was because there was so 



much of it. No one could complain of it in any company 
without meeting the reply which the Saviour once received, 
on rebuking a sin before sinners : " Master, thus saying, thou 
reproachest us also." 

But there was formerly a good and almost sufficient ex- 
cuse, which the intemperate might have offered to society, 
if charged with being guilty of a sin. They might accuse 
society of making them sinners. It is a deplorable fact, that 
all the solicitations and attractions and amusements of soci- 
ety, until very recently, were instigations to a free indulgence 
in intoxicating drinks. All occasions, from the dedication 
of a church to an execution on the gallows, were occasions 
of drunkenness. People often ask why so little interest is 
connected now-a-days with many public celebrations, such 
as the raising of edifices, musters, elections, commencement 
day, &c. ; why an interest in them is so slight, compared 
with what it once was? The reason is, that they do not 
offer the means of excitement which they once did. They 
no longer witness a gratuitous distribution of the means of 
drunkenness. Indeed in the old sleighing parties for which 
New England was famous, the sleigh, and even the snow, was 
a secondary consideration, compared with the spirits which 
were drank. The essentials of a party of pleasure were : 
first, drink ; second, the snow ; third, drink ; fourth, a sleigh; 
and fifth, drink. Thus it was that the amusements and so- 
licitations of society were so thoroughly fitted to make peo- 
ple intemperate, that the victims were not looked upon as 
in a great degree culpable. 

It is important for us to bear in mind this fact, and to lay 
great stress upon it. Society heretofore could not condenm 
intemperance, because society encouraged and caused intem- 
perance. Even the funeral of a drunkard was often sol- 
emnized by a hecatomb, an offering up of a hundred of his 
own boon companions in a sympathetic participation in the 
cause of his own death. Graduates of the neighboring Uni- 
versity, by virtue of the payment of a small annual fee dur- 
ing their course of instruction, are entitled to partake for 
life of the dinner which is provided there on commencement 



day. Instances arc well known of graduates who by in- 

m 

temperance have been made permanent inmates of neigh- 
boring alms-houses, and who have claimed and enjoyed the 
liberty of an annual visit to Cambridge, for the sake of the 
wine, which, though not inviting enough to create an intem- 
perate appetite, was sufficiently fiery to satisfy it. Tempta- 
tions which were adapted to all the ages of life, to both sex- 
es, and to every scene and circumstance, fostered a vice 
which made every individual in the conununity either a 
victim or a sufferer. Indeed, the lawful and pure materials 
of wine and spirits and other intoxicating drinks were not 
produced in sufficient quantities to supply the demand, and 
recourse was had to adulterated mixtures, which drugged 
an almost resistless appetite into a craving diseaise. The 
courtesies of life, as well as its hardest labors, were asso- 
ciated with the same stimulus, and thus all the customs and 
usages of society favored intemperance, and put a veil over 
its sins. 

And this fact will explain the sympathy and interest 
which have been felt for the reformed men, who have come 
forward and told their sad and disgraceful tales. It was in- 
deed a strange experiment to make upon a conununity for 
some rescued individuals to enter into a full narrative of 
their degradation; to tell how they had dishonored parents, 
broken the marriage vow, wasted their property, lost their 
health and good name, and turned themselves into worthless, 
ragged vagabonds; all because of their love for spirituous 
drinks. It would not have been safe to have declared be- 
forehand that these men would have been received with hon- 
or and sympathy. But they were so received, with high 
and loud honor ; with full and deep sympathy. It was be- 
cause the community felt a conscious sense of guilt, in hav- 
ing tolerated and winked at all the successive stages of intem- 
perance, and as therefore bound to pity the sujfFerers by it, 
and to admire the heroism with which they had burst their 
thraldom. The community would not receive with equal 
honor, or with like regard, men who have been the victims 
of other vices, because society does not intentionally educate 



the victims of other vices. A professedly reformed gambler 
did indeed set up a rivalry of experiences with the reformed 
inebriates; but he had a short glory, and many persons 
thought that there was a tendency in his descriptions to cre- 
ate temptations for his innocent listeners. A reformed libers- 
tine who should rehearse the foul story of his bestialities ; 
a reformed highwayman, or incendiary, who should call an 
audience to listen to his career of crime, would either of 
them stand in danger of an indictment at conmion law. 
They would at any rate disgust the community, and be ut- 
terly despised, because the community has not encouraged 
them in such sins. But a reformed inebriate may review 
all his course of voluntary degradation ; may tell bow madly 
he rushed into ruin ; how meanly he resisted all the appeals 
of affecticm, and yet few persons will think the less of hioL 
He will claim to stand equal in honor and regard with 
those who have never erred with him; he will even urge 
that the whole community sliould utterly forswear the US9 
of every thing that will intoxicate, as the only condition on 
which he and others like him can be safe. The commu- 
nity pities, honors and applauds the mighty effort which 
such men have made to redeem themselves. It is felt thai 
they have made tremendous struggles, and that they shouk} 
have every c<Miceivable encouragement The compunctions 
of the community have won them triumphs. 

Now I say that the fact that reformed men have met such 
honor and applause from a community which they have griev^ 
ously injured and polluted, is a confession of the self*gmlti«- 
ness of society in having offered them temptations to intem- 
perance. Society has felt them to be victims of a had 
custom, generally prevailing, and has c^ered them, in pity 
and in penitence for its own errors, a helping hand. 

But Urn long allowance of int^nperance by society; tbiy 
free and frequent provision of the means of it ; and this kind 
reception and favor of the rescued victims from it, have all 
tended to hide its true character, as a foul sin, a deadly 
sin, a forbidden, ruinous and fatal sin. This is the true title 
of intemperance. It has been too much looked upon •# a 
2 
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folly — a weakness — a misfortune — a calamity. But it is 
a sin — a foul sin. That is its true character. As such it 
is to be forbidden, rebuked, restrained, overcome, forsaken. 
As a sin it is most open to all the good influences which are 
now acting upon society. Its character of a sin has been 
too much neglected. I have given reasons why society has 
regarded it less as a sin than as a misfortune. Those rea^ 
sons were, that so many were guilty of it; that so many 
were sufferers by it ; and that society itself offered so many 
temptations and solicitations to it These may have been 
sufficient reasons heretofore to hide the true character of 
intemperance, as a voluntary, an inexcusable, a niinous sin. 
But these reasons have lost much, if not all their force. It is 
doubtful whether the self-conscious guilt of society in this 
matter will much longer bear any one out in repeating public- 
ly the story of hisdisgrace. Henceforward even reformed ine- 
briates will be more likely to be despised than pitied, and will 
be liable to be censured with severity, though they may be 
encouraged. For society has light, and has withdrawn much 
of its allowance and many of its temptations to intemperance. 
It is in its character as a sin that intemperance has been 
least regarded in its treatment and discussion. It is, how- 
ever, in its character as a sin, that intemperance is most as- 
sailable and most curable. It must henceforward be more 
regarded and presented in that character. As such we have 
the authority and power to rebuke it. As such does it stand 
forth as the child and the parent of evil, the source of woe, 
the terrific scourge of man, the enemy of all happiness and 
piosperity, the ruin of every fair prospect, the common ty- 
rant of all its victims. In its character as a sin, too, we 
must learn to regard it, if we would properly set forth the 
wrong done by those who minister to it, so that we may call 
upon their consciences and their hearts to help in rebuking 
them. As a sin, too, it is to be brought imder the common 
remedy of all sins — repentance, amendment, and the grace 
and mercy of God. In what I have further to say upon the 
subject, I will enlarge a little upon these points, and then 
pass to the second topic which I have proposed, viz : the 
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security, tlie safeguard, ttie way of salvation against this 
sin. 

Intemperance in all its forms is a sin. That is its most 
disastrous, its most melancholy aspect The definition of a 
sin is, an offence committed by a man against his own nature, 
against his fellow men, or against God. The sin of intem- 
perance embraces an offence against these three parties, and 
therefore there is not a single characteristic of sin which in- 
temperance does not present; it is irrehgious, unwise, base, 
wasteful, ruinous. 

It would seem as if all that may be said against intem- 
perance as a sin, and not only said but felt and realized 
about it, would deter all who witnessed its misery firom 
falling under its power. But it is not so. Every day we 
hear of some new victim, treading the first paths in that 
way which has been thronged with its uncoimted sufferers. 
Young men of fair prospects and great hopes, with all the 
affections of parents centred upon them, and more tender 
ties to bind them to the ways of virtue, are yielding them- 
selves to the cup, whose first drops are pleasure, whose last 
drops are poison and woe. They are said to be beguiled| 
fascinated, imperceptibly led on to ruin. They are spoken 
of as innocently involved in bad companionship ; as destroy^ 
ed by pleasure parties; and as conscious of their ruin only 
when it is almost too late to restore themselves. Now so 
long as each new victim to intemperance is described in this 
manner, his error palliated, thrown off upon others, and 
attributed to some festal entertainment or Uke cause ; so long 
will the ranks of intemperance be renewed, and successive 
victims of the sin will claim our sympathy. What ! is a 
human being in this community, and in the hght of present 
times, to become a sot, and he not be to blame for it, and 
greatly to blame 1 Shall nothing be said of his own sin, 
and shall all his error be put off from him, and ascribed to 
evil companions ? This is a dangerous allowance to make 
for any one. If it is a true plea, it will apply t^ other sins ; 
yet no one thinks of excusing the victim of ^niy other sin on 
amount of it 
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Let me be understood in this train of remark to refer 
chiefly to those whom I have just mentioned, namely, the new 
rictims of intemperance ; those who in the face of all the 
effort of the wise and good, and in opposition to the holiest 
influences which are now acting upon society, at the great 
charge and labor of the benevolent, do surrender themselves 
to sin. They are not now tempted as men and women once 
were tempted. The bottles which once bore amid a wreath 
of flowers tlie pleasant words, " Life, Health, Joy," have 
parted- with those enticing devices. The snake's head looks 
out from them, and they are labelled with repulsive titles, 
drawn from the long history of their sad conquests. A 
3roung man must now seek temptations, rather than encoun- 
ter them. There must be secret indulgence in sin, rather 
than a public and social participation in a folly. Of course, 
I spe^ generally, aijid not with reference to every case which 
may arise. Doubtless there are many scenes and places 
where social influences still tempt to sin, under the forms of 
innocent delight; but even there, there are warning fingers, 
wi watching eyes, and pleading examples. In general, 
however, it is tme, that in our community tfie weight of 
public approval, and the combined influences of custom, and 
the established rules of conduct, are taken away from the 
side of intemperance, so that he who is guilty of it can no 
longer find excuse, where, heretofore, a good excuse was 
found. Wherever the net is now spread, it is known to be 
a net, and whoever goes into it seeks voluntarily his own 
ruin. 

All the reformed inebriates whoss^ experience I have heard 
KBlated by themselves, have, apparently with perfect uncon- 
sciousness of error on their own part, attributed their fall to 
the example luid solicitation of others. They have spoken 
as if they were guilty of nothing worse than a want of firm- 
ness in resisting the entreaties of kind friends ; as if they 
lacked nothing but decision of character. Now if all are 
the victims, ;who are the tempters 7 They seem to forget 
those true words of St. James: ^* Every mwi is tempted 
when he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed. Then 
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wkeu lust liatli conceived, it briiigctk fortli n'm, aiid siii, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death.'' Ueaceforward 
more stress must be laid upon the sin of intemperance. 
Each new victim of it, in our community at least, is a vic- 
tim of his own passion ; he sins against himself, against 
God, against his fellow men. He sins wilfully ; he is con- 
scious that he is sinning ; many self-reproaches and inward 
torments remind him of it ; he voluntarily sets at naught the 
laws of virtue ; he woimds his own moral sense ; he repeats 
again and again an act which he knows and feels to be pos- 
itively wrong ; he resists the best influences which address 
him on every side. Let more be made of this fact than has 
been made of it. I have often heard those who have been 
partially refonned, and who have repeatedly relapsed, say 
that they held out in their resolution until in some unlucky 
hour they saw a bottle which was to them as a trap, and it 
caught them. A trap ! And has it come to this, that a hu-^ 
man being shall compare himself to a rat -^ to vermin caught 
in a trap, and then lay the Uame on the trap and not on 
himself 7 After such an one has realized to the full, the 
misery of his debasing habit, and thought over it day and 
night, and groaned over it, and seen dear friends with their 
hearts wrung and their eyes swollen with tears imploring 
him to desist; after he has had the resolution to renounee 
die habit, and solemnly pledged himself against it, ^all he 
speak of himself as being caught in a trap ? He wilfully 
and knowingly commits sin, and whatever may be the 
strength of the temptation, he Jreely yields himself to it 
Let us then see what long process is needed to turn a human 
being into a sot, and through what repeated compuncticms 
and warnings the way of degradation leads. 

What is the ideal of a man? the true body, image and 
state of a man? We do not know what man was in Para- 
dise, but what he is, and may be, and ought to be in this 
generation, we know. He is made of eiept form. Look 
even at the representation of him in a marble statue ; pure, 
white, erect, supported on its two hmbs, looking upward to 
the skies. How perfect the workmanship: how wonderful 
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the harmony of parts, the servmg senses, the bending arms, 
the obedient hands. What mystery g:ives expression to the 
countenance ; what grandeur, strength and power are united 
in that form. Even the image in marble is noble ; the most 
symmetrical and perfect shape which we can see any where 
on earth. Now add to this form what is necessary to make 
a living man — life, intelligence, heart, conscience, sympa- 
thies and sensibUities, the moral sense, a knowedge of good 
and evil, memory, experience. The being grows nobler and 
nobler as the form thus grows with its acquisitions. And 
as each attribute of humanity is added, moral responsibility 
becomes greater and greater. And this makes a man — a 
man designed to rule and bless the earth. Nor is this all 
that makes a man ; for to each man is added a part of the 
life of all the rest of his kind — their example, their counsel, 
their love, their obUgations and claims upon him. Now all 
these attributes and glories of humanity are all of them to 
be knowingly and wilfully despised by each new victim of 
intemperanee. Ca» he fall without conscious and wilful 
sin 1 Shall he be excused by us on the groimd of evil soli- 
citation? That noble form with all its life and powers, 
moral, intellectual and spiritual, is brought down to the dust 
by intemperance; it ib marred, prostrated, defiled. The 
man becomes a log, a leer, a scoff, a living, aching misery, 
to himself and to his friends. It is actual, wilful sin which 
brings him to that ruin. He knows each step he takes ; each 
moment of sobriety reproves him; each thought of con- 
sciousness is a sting. Now I maintain that the best way to 
save and rescue him is to rebuke him for his own sin. All 
that is said in his defence, on account of bad companions 
and temptations, only serves to encourage him, to palliate 
his error, to shift the blame from himself, who with his eyes 
open goes into the trap, to the trap itself, or to some one 
who sets it for him. A vast amoimt of sin must now be 
voluntarily committed by any one who becomes intemperate. 
His course is over a long path of sin. It has all the steps, 
pill the warnings, all the ruin, all the punishment of a sin. 
And therefore I add, intemperance must now be treated 
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as a sin. Society has withdrawn from it its allowance and 
pardon. The great statesman who is now guilty of it, suf- 
ers for it. It is no longer called a weakness, or a failing of 
good fellowship, as it once was in a great man. It is an 
infamous disgrace to him ; something which chokes in the 
throat of every one who would speak a word in his praise. 
The intemperate minister is a walking satire, a hbel <»i him- 
self. Intemperance in any station is a marked and despised 
thing. It has broken many matrimonial engagements; it 
has sundered many partnerships ; it has left many doctors 
to be their own physicians. The protest against it has made 
the laborers on rail roads and in factories, and the seamen 
in ships of war to be even select and proud companies of 
men, ^who will not have a drunkard among them. It is 
marked as a sin ; and as it becomes less general, it will ap* 
pear all the more a sin. Let it be treated as a sin ; with all 
possible tenderness, sympathy and help for its rictims, but 
with no excuse for them. Let every victim of it be accused 
of his own ruin. If society wiU not make laws to prevent 
drunkenness, which it may not be able to do, let it make 
laws to punish drunkards as criminals. The man who 
commits some petty theft, is put into the State Prison and 
made to work for the pecuniary profit of the community^ 
But the man who brings himself and his family to want by 
intemperance, is put into the poor-house, and through hi» 
whole life must be maintained by the industry of the town^ 
exhausting the charities which are all due to the deserving 
poor, who have seen better days. Intemperance must be 
regarded and treated as a sin, or it will never be reformed 
while the world stands. It leads to all other sins ; and why 
diould it be regarded as of a race different &om>its own pro* 
geny? 

Now if intemperance be thus a sin^ the blame of it, as oS 
all other sins, rests proportionately upon the agents of it : 
first and chiefly upon the sinner himself, the man, the im« 
age of God, the being with eyes, and heart, and will, and 
conscience, the erring guilty man ; then upon hkxk who ia^ 
mediately furnishes the means of the sin ; then upon society as 
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far as it encourages or winks at the sin, by not using all 
possible means to prevent it. 

It is well nigh useless to heap reproaches upon those who 
sell spirituous liquors to those whom they know to be drunk- 
ards. As well might one go and preach on the quay of 
Paris to the infamous panders and procurers of prostitution. 
They have no hearts ; they have ceased to be human beings. 
Save your words ; they are vain. Begin at the farthest dis- 
tance from these miserable dealers in misery, and reach 
them through those who might be their next victims. 

By any nile of moral jud gmen t, the voluntary and conscious 
agent of his own ruin is more culpable than the incidental 
tempter or instrument in it. The man who wilfully indulges 
in intoxicating drinks is more chargeable with his own de- 
struction than are the traffickers of whom he purchases the 
materials. It may be said that had it not been for the traf- 
fickers in those materials, the drunkard would have been 
safe. But his safety would not have been thus necessarily 
secured. The prohibition of the traffic in ardent spirits here 
might have the same efiect which the high duty upon them 
has in Scotland and Ireland, where illicit whiskey-stills 
are multiplied in every sheltered nook, and those who are 
determined not to deny their appetite, manufacture their 
own supplies for it. Nor will it do to visit all manufactu- 
rers and venders of spirituous liquors with the just and over- 
whelming condemnation which is doubtless well deserved 
by the larger part of them. Probably we may each of us 
see the time when we may be glad to know where we can 
purchase wine or spirit for pain or sickness. All who man- 
ufacture these materials are not therefore necessarify charge- 
able with the drunkard's ruin, any more than the maker of 
gun-powder is to be blamed because some of it is used in 
fighting duels. Yet while this saving plea may be raised 
abstractly in behalf of some traffickers, it is liaUe to be sought 
as a shelter by dealers in human misery. There are numer- 
ous cases in which the guilt of the trafficker is even greater 
than that of his victim. But as a general rule, intemper- 
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ance is a sin, the chief condemnation of which henceforward 
must be visited upon the drunkard himself. 

I come now to speak of the security, the safeguard, the 
way of salvation from the sin of intemperance. What is 
the defence of man ; his bulwark, his protection, his strong- 
hold against intemperance? What is the ground he shall 
take and occupy, that he may feel secure? Two means of 
safety arc all that can be conceived of by us ; the one is in 
having no temptation to intemperance ; the other is in being 
inwardly armed and fortified against it. As to which of 
these is the better and the surer, I think there can be no 
possible question. Some may say, let us have both. So 
we might all say. But is that possible 1 Can we live in 
this world free from temptation to any sin? Some means 
of external security may be found in laws, in public opin- 
ion, in the example of the best persons, in social influences, 
and in open warnings. These will all contribute their aid. 
They will grow more and more powerful, as the strong 
headway which intemperance has acquired in this world is 
resisted. But all together they will not be sufficient to se- 
cure safety. All these external supports of the virtue of 
temperance once existed in full force, in this very Common- 
wealth ; they had here as full power and scope, under A high- 
ly religious and a severe social influence, as they ever had, 
or ever can have, in any part of the world ; and yet intem- 
perance came in upon us like a flood. External securities 
against temptation will never prove sufficient I have long 
since made up my mind to this stem fact, that this world 
will never cease to be a scene of temptation, nor cease to 
afford the means and occasions for sin. Lust will continue 
to bum, and to find its victims, its miserable joys, its awful 
and heart-rending Issues. Dishonesty will tempt those whd 
are entmsted with others' goods. Crimes of all sorts will 
present flieir opportunities, and will have their agents. The* 
world is now knoXra by recorded history to have been from 
four to six thousand years the scene of man's abode. Not 
one single sin that was ever upon its surface is exterminated 
now. No one of the means or occasions of sin has ceased 
3 
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to offer itself. Whether this is always to be the case it 
would be impossible to foretell. The fact, however, is a 
very significant witness to us that man's security against 
all sins lies, not in having no tempation to commit them, but 
in being fortified against the temptation. Let not intemper- 
ance be driven into secresy, there to riot under a fair exter- 
nal show. I had rather that every dram-shop stood out in 
the public highway, with all its deceptive lures fully open 
to the sun-light, than that public opinion should make them 
merely sneak into darkness. There are sins enough now 
hidden beneath midnight hours and obscure retreats. Bet- 
ter that we should know just where the scenes of temptation 
are, and all they are, than that we should suppose our 
neighborhood free from them, while they are only concealed 
from view. Secresy only aggravates sin and smothers its 
shame, while it deadens conscience. 

We have reason to hope that our country towns have 
been permanently reUeved of the sin of intemperance, and 
that the reform there will stand secure. It is because there 
are no hiding places in country villages, and because in a 
country population men may be marked and known. But 
great cities and crowded neighborhoods will always offer 
their temptations. Even the distilleries, which have been 
driven from the villages by public sentiment, have now 
moved themselves into the great cities of our Union, and 
there they will work. Nothing but legislation can restrain 
them. Legislation has always, thus far, done as much for 
intemperance as for temperance. Those venerable manu- 
script volumes in our State House which record the doings 
of our General Court for two hundred years and more, be- 
gin to exhibit the tendency of legislation on this subject 
from their earliest pages. Every leaf of the oldest and first 
volume there preserved^ makes a record of a license to some 
man or woman to make drunkards, and a record of the 
punishment inflicted upon them by the court after the drunk- 
ards were made. Our laws at this day obUge us to support 
the families who are reduced to ruin and poverty by intem- 
perance, but will not allow us to stop the process which 
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leads to ruin. Laws of course can never be better than 
those who make them. They wUl express the proportion 
of conscience which is balanced between the good and cor- 
rupt, and laws always lean to the side of indulgence. The 
tardy, protracted and lenient measures of the law, in deal- 
ing with intemperance, are very like to the threatening coils 
of the snake, which wind and unwind, and at last terminate 
in a very small tail without any sting. 

Public opinion may afford much help to enforce the strict- 
est rules of temperance. But public opinion is made up in 
a measure of the habits and views of the very persons whom 
we wish to influence by it. Public opinion is asked to 
exclude all the means of intoxication from social gatherings. 
Let it do this, and let it do more. Let it e:^clucle from all 
good society those persons, whether young or old, who are 
guilty of intemperance. Let not fashion, or wealth, or ata« 
tion, give them a passport where their presence would be a 
disgrace. Let all the multiplied agencies of good which are . 
at work in the world redouble their efforts, on tUe principle 
that when the might of one sin is subdued^ all other sins are 
crippled and curbed. 

These are all external means of security against ^tem- 
perance. They have power, a growing power. But they 
are not all; they are not enough; they never have proved 
enough. All these agencies have now been enlisted for more 
than twenty years against another foul sin — the slave-trade; 
and they have not proved enough. Public opinion has an 
indignation against that infamous work which amounts to 
rage. Laws of all nations have forbidden it. England has 
her battl&-ships along the African coast, and keeps her sol- 
diers there at a terrific sacrifice of life, to prevent the slave- 
trade ; and yet all these external means are ridiculed and 
trifled with by those who have no other than external law 
and force to warn them from that sin. 

So it is with intemperance. External securities are not 
enough. Men will find ways to indulge all their passions^ 
and will indulge them, in spite of every outward restraint. 
We must rely A^efore, and rely chiefly upon some inward 
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SjBCurity. There are sacred words, spoken by an infallible 
Teacher, which express the highest lesson of moral and re- 
Ugious truth as to what ccmstitutes man's great security 
against temptation of every kind. They do not refer us to 
a law of man's, for the same laws which forbid, may Ucense, 
jniquity. They do not refer us to the examples of others, 
for even if these examples are good, they must have a supe- 
rior model by which they are guided. Nor do these words 
of counsel direct us to look for an absolute freedom from 
temptation, for the same lips which spoke them, uttered a 
prayer in behalf of men, that they might be kept from the 
^vil of the world while they lived in it. They are words 
of Jesus Christ, whose lessons have never been slighted 
since they were declared, but to the manifest suffering of the 
« disobedient He said : '^ When a strong man armed keep- 
eth his palace, his goods are in peace. But when a stronger 
thsui he shall come upon him and overcome him, he taketh 
from him all his armor wherein he trusted, and divideth his 
spoUs." (Lukexi: 21,22.) 

What is that man's strength? what is his armor? what 
are his goods? The man's strength is his inward principle; 
his power of self-restraint j his sense of responsibility; his 
paanly vigor ; his conscience, heart and soul ; his mind which 
he must not cloud into idiotcy, or maddpi^. into insanity. 
The man's armor is his solemn resolution; his quick dis- 
cretion ; his open eyes ; his sense of shame ; his sensibility 
to the calls of duty, of affection, of good esteem ; his pur- 
pose to lead an honorable life. His goods are all that he 
values, life, virtue, happiness, reputation, friends, the appro- 
bation of God. ^Yhen a man with this strength, and so 
armed, keepeth the very citadel of his being^ his possessions 
are safe, and not otherwise, though law ai^d force are around 
him to watch him, and though even the angels of the Most 
High keep guard over him. 

External securities may help, but the only sufficient safe- 
guard against any sin is inward mojral principle — the very 
best strength which we have ourselves, baptized by the 
Spirit of God. If there be one person within the sound of 
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my voice who frequently or occasionally is guilty of intem- 
perate indulgence, I know of only one resource to recom- 
mend to him — it is that he realize what is meant by the 
word sin, when applied to intemperance ; sin, with all the 
known and imagined woe which attends it ; sin, spreading 
a melancholy decay and grief all around it, perverting and 
maddening the heart, corrupting the springs of life, con- 
founding the brain, marring the countenance, wrecking ev- 
ery hope and trust which is committed to its victim ; a low, 
foul and grovelling sin, cursing the earth, and excluded from 
heaven. And what is it all committed for ? Because its 
victim will not resist a temptation to do what he knows to 
be positively wrong. I will not, I dare not say, as some do 
say, that the victim carmot resist temptation. It is not true ; 
it never was true of any being made in God's likeness, who 
never suffers any man to be tempted beyond what he can 
bear, and does always with the temptation provide a way of 
escape. Lay not your sin upon society ; charge it not upon 
the innocent use of wine at the Lord's Supper, or on any 
other occasion. It is your own sin, your own folly. Arm 
yourselves against it ; put on the strength of a man ; guard 
your own possessions'; do your simple duty to yourself, and 
a stronger than you will never overcome you or divide the 
spoils. 

There are those who, repeating the too commonly allowed 
assertion, that a man cannot control a craving appetite, may 
even pervert these words of the Saviour, and say that an 
intemperate thirst is the very thing which is stronger than 
the man, and which, in spite of his defences, will overpower 
him. This plea has indeed been put into the mouth of the 
drunkard, and its folly as a moral principle is apparent when 
it is translated into the mathematical absurdity, that a part 
is greater than the whole. One appetite of man cannot 
overpower all his defences and principles, unless he gives it 
a supreme control over him. A man must prostrate his de- 
fences before the citadel of his strength is taken. The 
Saviour's words evidently imply that when a man guardj^f 
himself with all his resources and means of safety, the^ i.s 
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nothing stronger than he. If we are morally free, it is ab- 
surd and impious to say that any one lust has more power 
over us than all the combined forces of the conscience, the 
will, and the soul, can resist. It is for us to yield ourselves 
servants to obey whatever master we will. There is a fear- 
ful hazard in this possession of the largest moral liberty. A 
foolish pride may vaunt about it, and still be meanly hum- 
bled. The self-trusting and the confident have often found 
their unassailed virtue to be but a reed in the storm of life's 
temptations. Intemperance has gathered its victims equally 
from among the favored ones whom iron bands and silken 
cords constrained to self-respect and an honorable eminence 
above their fellow men. But yet, notwithstanding all its 
risks and perils, the citadel of a fortified breast is man's 
chief security against every form of sin, and against intem- 
perance. 
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We have come together from our living homes to set 
apart these fresh acres of the earth as a resting-placd 
for the dead. The most cheerful influences of nature 
are around us and over us. Our theme is not a cheer- 
^less one, save to the unthinking and the undevout, 
v?ho omit from their view of life its divine element, 
and see in its close only the termination both of 
happiness and of hope. Our theme has lessons as 
bright and soothing as are these present aspects of 
nature: the heart is sensitive to some precious emo* 
tions which no other theme can stir. The cool water- 
course flows beside us ; the trees wear their summer 
garb; the sun is performing his flaming ministry of 
life; the birds enjoy their brief day; the glorious 
expanse above us spreads as wide as does our largest 
hope. We have been educated by the spirit and the 
lessons of a faith which has rolled away the stone 



from the sepulchre, and brought immortality to 
light. • 

Appropriate rites, the solemn hymn, the* uplifted 
prayer, the thoughts and words which the occasion 
and place call forth, the calm and seemly spectacle 
which we now make and look upon, are to leave a 
spell upon these scenes. We trust that these acres 
will find no other use than as the last bed for mortal 
clay, while the present bounds of civilization remain. 
Though very near to us are now incessantly in motion 
the thousand sounds of the busiest scenes which the 
Surface of the whole earth can present, their dia and 
turmoil are silenced here. The dead and the living 
will not be too far apart for such communication be- 
tween them as necessity and sympathy will require. « 
But these green slopes which skirt the horizon are 
the proper boundaries of this spot There are still 
some broad acres amid these busy regions which have 
witnessed only the toils of healthful husbandry. Their 
annual crops have nourished the living. Birds and 
squirrels have still a home here, and we give them 
leave to remain. 

We have come to consecrate this broad enclosure, 
its green turf, its forest-thickets, its water-courses and 
fountains, its quiet seclusion, and every shrub and 
flower which shall grow here. And what is the con- 
secration of this spot? Now, while the sod has as 



yet been pierced for but a single grave,* we conse* 
crate it by devoting it to its destined purpose ; for that 
is to our minds a sacred purpose. We consecrate it 
by passing over its fenced bounds in the hushed 
and meditative mood which our thoughts here wear. 
We consecrate it by connecting with it now those 
lessons, tender, sad, and yet elevating, which, we 
trust, will be deepened year after year in unnumbered 
breasts, — each lingering over its own most cherished 
parcel of earth, the shrine of its own remembrances 
and loves. Henceforward it will receive a fuller con- 
secration from the dust which it shall gather, and from 
the mourners who shall follow it hither. When, from 
those clustering homes which sweep the horizon 
around us, shall have been brought here, one by one, 
the honored, the useful, the cherished, the little babe 
or its mother, the father, lover, bride or friend, the 
silent forms of the youthful or the agJed ; and when 
from those homes these buried treasures, not forgotten, 
though mysteriously veiled, shall draw hitherwards the 
meditative steps of survivors, — then shall these scenes 
be truly consecrated. All that is deep and constant in 
human affection shall prove its power here. That 
little secret stream which fills the tear-channel of the 
human eye, and which is dried up only when they 

* The flrat interment was made in these grounds on the afternoon of the 
day preceding that of their oonseeration. 



that weep are themselves bewept, shall here pour forth 
' its precious drops. Each sod shall by and by re- 
ceive its nutriment from those tears. The harvests of 
every autumn shall increase their gatherings here. 
And when the spring unlocks the fetters of winter, 
faith shall here brighten and console the hearts of the 
submissive and the trustful. The prayers that shall 
here be breathed into the air will be as many and as 
fervent as have been caught by the walls of the oldest 
temple. And this will be consecration. / 

The most ancient records of man's life on the earth 
present us with three chief tokens to mark the posses- 
sion of a portion of its surface as an abiding-place of 
human families : the well of water, the altar of wor- 
ship, the tomb or cave for the dead. With what an 
impressive power, — the force and beauty of simple 
truth, — does that combination of the well, the altar, 
and the tomb affect us ! They lead us back upon the 
tide of ages, and bring us to the first habitable spot of 
the earth. The altar rising above the soil, the well 
. and the grave beneath it, express to us the three great 
natural wants of man. Life's chief necessity, its di- 
vine law, its inevitable issue, are thus presented to the 
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eye and to the mind. Amid our ten thousand wants, 
behold the three which crown them all, and one of 
those three the body's lonely and everlasting couch I 
The well-spring gathering its crystal drops from the 



secret depths of the earth, and receiving them back 
again when man had used them and a heavenly distil- 
lation had renewed their purity, was a token that near 
to it grass would grow, and man and beast find sus- 
tenance. The rude altarnstone, which no tool had 
touched, was raised upon some overlooking summit : ' 
kneeling around it, the patriarchal family called upon 
themselves the name of God, and thus recognized that 
everlasting, that universal truth, the basis of all clear 
thought, knowledge and science, as well as of all reli- 
gion, — that this earth, and all its elements and tribes, 
depend upon the loftier influences of the sky, and owe 
allegiance to the unseen Centre and Source of power, 
when comes forth the energy that controls and blesses. 
When the life that had been nourished by food and 
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water, and kept .mindful of a Divine oversight by the 
altar, came to its appointed close, there lay a cold and 
changing body, a forsaken tenement ; and the mourn* 
er said, ^^Let me bury my dead out of my sight" 
Then the dust returned to the earth as it was. 

There is a charm in those pastoral images which 
come up before our minds, as we read of the ancient 
wells of Canaan. The fervor and glow of true worship, 
as aa exercise apart from all but the heart'is own atti- 
tude, kindles through our spirits, as we read of the 
altars upon Horeb, Bethel, Carmel, Zion, and Gerizim, 
and upon every other summit over which the pilgrim- 
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ages of the patriarchs led them. But what can sur- 
pass in tender pathos that scene and those words in 
which the aged Jacob, dying in Egypt, turns away in 
loathing from its mummy tombs, as he remembers 
the resting-place of his family, and gives to his sons 
a commandment concerning his bones: ^^ I am to 

BE GATHERED UNTO MY PEOPLE : BURY ME WITH MY FA- 
THERS IN THE CAVE THAT IS IN THE FIELD OF MaCH- 
PELAH, IN THE LAND OF CaNAAN, WHICH ABRAHAM 
BOUGHT WITH THE FIELD OF EpHRON THE HlTTlTE, FOR 
A POSSESSION OF A BURYING-PLACE. ThERE THEY BU- 
RIED Abraham, and Sarah his wife; there thet 
BURIED Isaac, and Rebekah his wife ; and there I 
buried Leah." The tent for the living was movable ; 
but the well, the altar, and the tomb were permanent. 
It was through those three tokens of an inalienable 
possession, as the vouchers of a title, sure and suffici- 
ent as our modem deeds, that the patriarchal family, 
returning from an accidental though protracted so- 
journ in Egypt, claimed their inheritance in Canaan. 
Wells, altars, and graves, the earliest, the universal 
tokens of man's presence on the earth, the most essen- 
tial objects of his interest, are also the most enduring 
of his works. They multiply as do the tribes and 
numbers of our race. They retain the same rela- 
tion to each other and to human life, and the same 
proportion as of old ; for men everywhere need them 



all alike. Where we find things so inseparably related 
and connected, there is ever a sort of sacred beauty in 
their union. This relation is to be recognized here. 
The water already flows in a pure stream ; the altar 
of prayer is to stand on yonder rising ground ; and all 
around us are to be graves. 

To these hidden repositories of the earth have been 
committed, age after age, unnumbered multitudes. 
How much of the earth itself is already a cemetery ! 
How large a portion of its material elements has been 
wrought into human bodies ! The idea of a transmi- 
gration, of a perpetual circuit of spirits, from one to 
another form, higher or lower in the scale of organ- 
ized life, if but a mere fancy as regards the intelligent 
essence of man, is plain fact as regards the substance 
of human bodies. I have spoken of these as fresh 
acres of the earth, as yet unfamiliar with the pro- 
cesses and trophies of man's decay. But how know 
we that ? Who can tell what remains of races, before 
our brief historic age here, may mingle with this 
soil ? It may be as the poet writes, that— 

*' This green mould, the mother of bright flowers, 
Wm bone and nnev onoe, now deoompoBed ; 
Perhape has liTed, breathed, walked as proud as we, 
And animate with all the Acuities 
And finer senses of the human soul ! 
And now what are they ? To their elements 
Each has returned, dust crumbled back to dust, 
The spirit gone to Ood ! " 

2 
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How healthful is the chemistry of nature's labora^ 
tory, which can thus dissolve with a gentle but irre- 
sistible force all organized forms I How beautiful are 
those patient processes of the elements, as they work 
on kindred materials their renewing toils I Grod open 
the eyes of our understandings, and quicken the sen* 
sibilities of our hearts, that we may enter into this 
rich wisdom, and be led up to him, its Fount, its 
Teacher ! 

The whole large compass of human thoughts and 
feelings has exhibited itself in the modes of disposing 
of the dead. Passion, affection, fancy, and supersti* 
tion have had in this their freest range, and the phi- 
losophy of humanity might be illustrated by the views 
and usages connected with the departed of our race. 
Dread horrors have deepened the gloom which rests 
over the last rites of mortality. Barbarous ceremo- 
nies and cruel sacrifices, bowlings, incantations, and 
the appalling frenzies of real or feigned despair, have 
settled over the funeral forms of the darker heathen- 
ism. The word funeral — derived as it is from the 
word which signifies a torch — still perpetuates a 
memorial of the ancient custom of midnight burials. 
Many of our sad images of death come from those bar- 
baric fashions which we have put aside. And then 
again, by that inconstant action of the human mind, so 
marked in all the devices and conceptions of bewil- 
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dered man, these horrors ranish; these barbarous 
rites, these appalling solemnities, pass like dark clouds 
lifted up from some sunnier portions of the earth, 
some tribes or peoples of a gentler and finer fiEuicy. 
Some of the most delicate and beautiful conceptions 
of poetry, some of the fairest fashionings of K dream- 
ing brain, images and visions which wear the hue of 
remotest distance under the haze of light and shade, 
cover with the mysterious charm of classic dmperies 
< the naked form of death. Yet even of these, while 
they contain enough of higher sentiment to prove 
their affinity with the workings of man*s nobler part, 
we must admit that they are mingled with mean imsr 
ginations and puerile fancies, to prove that the spirit 
was venturously groping amid things all unknown, 
and unillumined by the faith which turns to a heaven- 
ly country. Comparing the ancient heathen devices 
with the simple proprieties of Christian burial, we are 
reminded that these funeral rites have been burdened 
with all the gloom of superstition, and have been 
cheered by all the radiance of the spirit's brightest 
hope. 

The various methods which have been onployed 
through all time for the disposal of mortal remains, 
range themselves under one or another of three lead<- 
ing purposes in the minds of survivors. The first 
designed to resist or delay the dissolution of the body, 
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and had recourse to embalmment The second sought 
to hasten that dissolution, and, to that end, heaped 
the funeral pyre and applied the torch. The third 
method committed the body to the earth, and left it 
to the appointed processes and dealings of nature. 

The poor devices of Egyptian art to avert the waste 
and dispersion of the elements of a human body 
required a violent dealing with it which was inconsis- 
tent with the purpose itself, and have been defeated 
and sadly mocked in the result. The organs of life and 
breath and thought, the heart, the lungs and brain, 
indeed all but the mere muscles and bones of the dead 
body, were withdrawn, that their places might be sup- 
plied by gums and spices. So that, after all the toil 
and pain, the linen bandages and the sealed coffin 
preserved only a part of the wreck of a human form. 
Preserved it ! yes ; but how long, and for what a fate 
at last ! For a fate far less meet and seemly than the 
gentle and sure dealing of the kindly earth, which 
would hide the shame, and manifest only the glory, of 
man. Some of those mummied relics have been torn 
from their ancient vaults to be made gazing^stocks in 
the museums of modem cities : these are supposed to 
be chosen specimens of the royal, the priestly, the 
mighty, and the honored, because of the splendor of 
their encasement But for the millions of the com- 
mon dead which heap the catacombs of Memphis and 
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of Thebes, of Luxor and of Karnak, the necessities 
of the living have found a use. The wretched Arab 
wanderer will prepare his evening, meal this night by 
a fire kindled from these pitchy relics of the elder 
race of Mizraim. 

Two reasons have been imagined for this Egyptian 
custom of embalmment : one, that it was designed to 
prevent the distempers or plagues which would have 
attended the corruption of the dead in the crowded 
regions of a hot clime ; the other, a fond belief that 
the spirit would yet return to its forsaken body, and 
that, so long as its parts could be kept together, there 
would be hope of its re-awakening to life. The latter 
reason is most conformed to what we know of the 
religious opinions of that race and age, and of their 
influence upon the customs of those who held them. 
But who that sees, as we see, the disappointment of 
that doting purpose, — the preservation of the body, — 
could have the heart to entertain it now? Or who 
would risk his hope of future being on so slender a 
chance for its fulfilment ? 

The rich melodies of the old Greek and Roman 
poetry describe to us the funeral flames which dis- 
solved into ashes the old heroes of those classic isles 
and lands. Achilles consumed to ashes the remains 
of his friend Fatroclus, which were deposited in a 
golden urn beneath a mound, till the ashes of Achilles 
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himself were mingled with them, and the friends met 
again in the shades. Hector was burnt before the 
walls of Troy. Great generals, monarchs, and re* 
nowned men, were honored with all the spectacles and 
ceremonies which could exalt these obsequies of flame. 
Luxury and ostentation in ancient Borne magnified 
the funeral rites, by burning the dead with polished or 
fragrant wood, and pouring upon the fire libations of 
wine. The ashes, gathered in an urn, were deposited 
in the sepulchre beside the vase that held the tears. 
Chaldea exposed the flesh of the dead to chance or to 
beasts, and was anxious only to preserve their bones. 
The Scythians hung their dead in the air. We read 
of tribes who have used the sea for a burial-place, 
while others have shrunk from its awful caverns. 

The just conclusion, from all the various opinions 
and customs of different people through the whole 
recorded history of our race, has now settled upon 
interment as the natural disposal of the dead. No 
embalmment will preserve the body ; and, if it would, 
wherefore should it be preserved ? Corruption cannot 
inherit incorruption. There are no objections to the 
funeral pyre, save that it is unnecessary, as doing at a 
price what nature will do freely, and that it wears the 
show of a harsh process with mortal clay, whose 
shapings and features have been dear. Scripture doth 
not sentence us to ashes, but to dust, in our burial : 
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<<Da8t thou art, and Tmto dast thon shalt return." 
So have Jews and Christians, who revere that Scrip- 
ture, been content to allow the dust to return to the 
earth as it was. Turning with loathing from all 
barbarous rites, from all artifices and dreary decep- 
tions of the sight, we hare learned to adorn with 
simplicity our Christian burials. The separated and 
consecrated spaces are called by Germans the '^ fields 
of hope ; " by the Dutch, " God's acres ; " but best 
of all by us, our burial-places. 

The necessities of the times, the changed circum- 
stances in the modes of civilized life, have demanded 
these cemeteries. Village churchyards and city bur- 
rial-grounds no longer suffice. But let us not ferget 
or be insensible to the uses — the good uses — that 
are in them. Our own English ancestors on this soil 
were but little influenced by considerations of taste in 
the selection of fields for the interment of their dead. 
Their religious views, and their relative estimate of 
all such matters, would not dispose them to give much 
heed to the adorning of the body's resting-place. Con- 
venience was the chief consideration with them on 
this point It was not their general custom to con- 
nect the graveyard with the meeting-house. On mark* 
ing out the bounds of a new precinct in the wilderness, 
and allotting woodland, upland, and meadow to the 
planters, they generally selected some dreary spot, 
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whose sandy soil would make the labors of the spade 
easy for the burial of the dead. Yet those rough 
beds of earth have in their keeping much precious 
dust 

But those churchyards, as they are so truly called 
in the smaller villages and hamlets of old England, 
how beautiful they are I In such retired spots as those 
in which the population does not increase, and the 
proportion between the consecrated ground and the 
numbers of the villagers is such as to allow to the few 
that die each year their own graves, there is a charm 
about the churchyards which our cemeteries will 
never have. If the dust of the sleepers is there dis- 
turbed, it is only that that of rude forefathers may 
mingle with that of their descendants ; and this is but 
a kindly violence. Time and nature, year by year, 
sweeten and smooth enough of the soil to give a 
peaceful bed to the scanty number who ^^ fall on sleep ^' 
with each round of the seasons. It is all kindred 
dust, and the children are gathered to the fathers. 
The old church rises with quaint and massy repose, 
seated firmly amid the graves which tell so touchingly 
of human instability. Within, the aged walls and 
the oaken benches have gathered impressive associap 
tions. Occasionally, the lofty monument of the lord 
or lady of the manor, or the knightly effigies, will 
perpetuate just enough of worldly distinctions to show 
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that they are vanity. In the yard around the church, 
full, but not crowded, are the tablets, headstones, and 
memorials of the humbler dead. Who that has ever 
lingered about some of those ancient hamlet church* 
yards, at the close of the Sunday service, has not felt 
the sweetness and pathos of their power ? The villa^ 
gers are spelling out the names of their remote ances- 
try, or recalling the memories of the recent dead, 
whose animosities are hushed, whose love only revives. 
In the lone comer by the wall, rest the chance way- 
farers, the strangers who have died in the hamlet, 
with a mysterious or a sad tale connected with their 
end, but with no kith or kin to follow them to their 
unhonored graves. Yet the traditions of the hamlet 
transmit their story ; and it is told and heard by some, 
each pleasant Sunday of the year. The ancient yew* 
trees cut in fantastic forms, and the ivied tower, afford 
a shelter to the rooks, who succeed to as many genera^ 
tions of their own tribe, on the same spot, as do their 
living human companions. Rich in all that can adorn 
a landscape, or mingle wise mementos with the soil of 
the earth, are those quiet rural churchyards. Sooth- 
ing and holy are their influences to the heart that 
is touched by the common sympathies of humanity. 
We owe to one such lovely spot as choice a gem of 
poetry as is to be found in the English or in any other 

language, — Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

3 
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Nor is it to be regretted, that every long-inhabited 
city contains some ancient and crowded spot, whose 
whole contents are human dust, decaying tombs, sink* 
ing stones, and a wild growth of vegetation. These, 
too, have their use. If no longer disturbed in their 
reluctance to afford room for more in their thick-set 
graves, they are wise monitions, solemn sights, for a 
city. They tell of a fashion which does not change ; 
the fashion which bids us all to put off these bodies. 
They answer a better purpose, and with a more gra- 
cious method, than did the grim human skull which 
was set upon an Egyptian banqueting-table. The 
deep, rich foliage which they will nourish may shade 
the failing memorials of the dead, and cover with a 
garment of beauty the beds of their repose. The 
healthful air will draw through them. The timid 
bird, whose instinct has been deceived in them as if 
they were rural spaces, may find in them a place for 
its nest. The falling leaves of autumn will impress 
their instruction. Winter will spread over them its 
white robe of unsullied snow. Spring will there year- 
ly teach the sublime lesson that life is bom out of 
death. Let our city burial-grounds remain, unused 
indeed, but inviolate ; tastefully arrayed, and kept in 
seemly order. They seem sometimes to be the only 
memorials of mortality which some who live in cities 
cannot shut out from their view. But when the silent, 
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the sleeping population of a city outnumbers its 
living crowds, it is time to part the region around 
between them, and to prepare cemeteries like this. A 
burial-ground still in use in a large city is an offence 
and a harm; for then it will rather repel than so- 
lemnize the living, while it scarce secures repose to 
the dead. 

The ideal of an appropriate resting-place for the 
dead is not difficult to define to the mind, nor to real*- 
ize by the wise use of the means which we have at 
our service. A pure taste, a healthful sentiment, an 
instructed mind, a skilful hand, may plan and execute. 
Such an ideal will exclude and admit certain features, 
emblems, decorations, and details, according to rules 
which carry with them their own warrant, or are 
readily approved when weighed and considered. 

The first aim should be to exclude all garish tokens 
of display and vanity, all theatrical embellishment, all 
excesses of mere sentiment, all coarse and repulsive 
emblems of the mere materialism of death. Though 
we say that the grave equalizes all mortal distinctions, 
we do not say so truly. Some signs of the distinc- 
tions and rivalries of life will find expression here : it 
cannot be otherwise where wealth and poverty shall 
have their graves. Such distinctions, so far as they 
arise from eminent excellencies of character, or honor- 
able fidelity in discharging the higher trusts of exist- 
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ence, ought to be recognized here ; for they are part of 
the wisdom of the grave. Good taste, yes, something 
more simple even than that, will forbid the obtrusion 
here of all eccentricities, all that is barbarous in the 
shapings of the monumental structure, or boastful or 
ilUtoned in the inscription which it may bear. Death 
needs no artificial skill, no ingenuity, no conceit, no 
parade, to invest it with effect All such exhibitions 
will but detract from its solemnity. 

And, even as to epitaphs, there are some suggestions 
which may be spoken in a still tenantless cemetery, 
better than where in single instances good taste may 
have been violated. Flattering titles, superlative 
praise, and even some expressions of grief or hope, 
do not become the monuments of the dead. In the 
sacred privacy of a saddened home, a father or a 
mother may be spoken of as " the very best of pa- 
rents.'* Brother, sister, or friend may there be extolled 
as excelling all others, known to the fond house* 
hold circle, in purity, goodness, or fidelity. But, if 
the superlatives and encomiums which express these 
domestic partialities are inscribed upon stone and 
obtruded upon strangers, tbey may not always awaken 
the right emotion. So also, when those who have not 
lived or died in the esteem and good report of their 
associates are committed to the earth, near affection 
may have treasured some remembrances of kindness, 
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some good intent, some struggling effort, even in them ; 
and the softened hearts of the mourning may prompt 
an epitaph — as often an obituary — which will not 
harmonize with general repute nor with the grounds 
of Christian hope. Modest silence is better then than 
the ventures of charity, or the prominent suggestion 
of the large compass of the Divine mercy. The great 
hope of affection may be as strong if held within the 
heart, as if it were chiselled out in marble. The phi* 
losopher Plato restricted the longest epitaph to four 
verses, and suggested that the poorest soil was most 
meet for human burials. We may approve his former 
counsel rather than the latter. The epitaph of the 
emperor Adrian's horse is preserved ; but his own has 
perished, — not, we may surmise, because of its mo- 
desty or its justice. 

The rules of exclusion, which good taste and the 
harmonies of propriety and consistency will enforce 
in such a cemetery, will not trespass upon the large 
liberty which individual preferences may exercise for 
variety. Variety will be desirable here as elsewhere. 
The colors of the stones from which monuments are 
hewn are various : so may be their shapes, and the 
emblems which they bear. Flowers and trees are 
diversely fashioned, robed, and dyed : so may be their 
groupings and effects. The slender or the solid 
structure, the broken shaft, the consecrated cross, the 
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simple headstone, the single memorial of a whole 
household with the record-page of the family Bible 
transcribed upon it, the urn, the vase, the withering 
flower, the chrysalis, the inverted torch, the winged 
globe, the serpent, coiled into a circle, — the ancient 
emblem of unending time, — these do not exhaust 
variety, though they express so much. It is, however, 
to be remembered here, that the effort after singularity 
or novelty, whether shown in dress or manners or 
literature, or scientific or philosophical or religious 
speculations, most frequently fails, and in matters of 
taste produces the most tasteless results. 

"While much will depend upon the exclusion from 
these consecrated acres of all that is unbecoming and 
inappropriate, there is here a wide scope for the 
heightening of natural beauties, and for the introduc- 
tion of the decorations of a chaste art True, we do 
not have here some of the more striking features of 
bold and grand scenery ; with its sheer precipices, its 
overhanging mountain-brows and hill-tops, its deep, 
dark ravines, its abrupt declivities and ascents. But 
neither, on the other hand, is this a flat level, a tame, 
unvaried field, barren and drear. It is admirably 
suited for its destined purpose. This broad enclosure 
scarcely in any portion of it presents a level surface. 
It is varied with gentle undulations, and with that 
rolling line of beauty which attends the ascending 
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smoke and the moving cloud. It bears thousands 
of forest-trees in full growth, amid whose roots the 
secret springs of water play, and flow to feed ponds 
and jets and fountains. Distant hills surround it, 
and from yonder tower may be seen the waters of the 
harbor and the bay. There go the ships, bearing 
upon the inconstant element, and under a heavenly 
pilotage, the freighted burdens of precious wealth 
from fihore to shore ; making them so fitting emblems 
of the voyage of existence, whose port of departure is 
life, whose course is over the ocean of time, whose 
harbor is eternity. 

When taste and skill and afiection shall have dis- 
played their efforts here ; when these fresh road-ways 
shall have been worn by travel, and the little by-paths 
which are to course between the family enclosures 
shall have been marked out ; when cultivation shall 
have improved the natural, and judiciously introduced 
the artificial, beauties of shrub and flower, of the 
quarry and the mine, then will the judgment stand 
well approved which pronounced these acres adapted 
to this use. More than a hundred acres are here 
devoted to the burial of the dead. For what a multi- 
tude will they afford repose ! How can we exaggerate 
the importance or the lessons of a spot of earth which 
is to gather such a congregation of the living and the 
unborn ! 
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There is range enough in what is natural and sim- 
ple to secure variety in the arrangement and adorn- 
ment of this spot, to effect all that is desirable in 
impressions through the senses, and to excite those 
musing exercises of the heart and the spirit which 
convert outward objects into inward food. The chief 
dependence for such effects must be upon nature, its 
own true and unchanging features, its bolder outlines, 
its more delicate shapings, its sublime grandeur, its 
beautiful emblems, its ever-interesting processes to the 
observant mind. The earth itself, which is the scene 
of all man's mortal joy and striving in life, gives 
him a bed of silence for the everlasting repose of his 
body. The ancient heavens whose glorious canopy 
was spread abave, before man's little round of life 
began, will still bend over his place of sepulchre ; and 
so far as they are high above the earth, and larger 
than its compass, will those heavens for ever suggest a 
home for all departed spirits. God teaches us all by 
nature, and we are made wise by constant communion, 
by sympathy and harmony, with it. 

All nature should indeed be consecrated to man, and 
may be consecrated. Nature may stand to man as a 
vast enduring temple, reared for God ; the ever-rest- 
less waters daily renew its baptism ; the smoke of 
happy homes, and each kind breathing of every true 
heart, is its incense ; its ten thousand scenes of indus- 
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try and duty are so many altars ; all faithful lives are 
accepted ofiferings ; and these resting-places of the dead 
are like the holy crypts of the sanctuary heneath its 
more trodden ways. Here at midnight, during the 
storms of winter, will be heard the beating of the 

angry surf upon the lashed beach ; and, if the ear of 

« 

the living is here to listen, how deep will be the con* 
trast between the hushed repose of those who sleep 
beneath, and the wild fury of the tempest! And 
what is such a contrast, compared with that between 
the dread loneliness, the stormy passions, of a heart 
without hope, and the peaceful trust of the spirit 
which looks upon death as the appointed way fur 
entering on a true life ! 

And where do the changing seasons have such 
power to impress us as in an extensive and well- 
ordered cemetery 1 The seasons of the year — how 
touchingly and instructively will they bear in their 
various lessons to the heart ! Here will humanity in 
all its ages, from the one day or hour of infancy, as 
its all of earthly life, to the aged of a century of 
years, find the same repose. The aspect of existence 
to each will have partaken of all the changing sights 
which mark a revolution of this earth around the 
sun. To some, existence will have been only spring- 
time, a bright inconstant promise, a budding joy, a 
seed sown in a cold furrow and denied a propitious 

4 
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growth. To some, life will have been a summer 
^lory, all bloom and fragrance, and half-formed fruit, 
and half-realized hope, but with no maturity, no gath» 
ering-in of a perfected harvest. Autumn and winter, 
too, will apply their similitudes and parables to the 
ripened sheaves and the seasonable fruits of those who 
reach or pass the appointed bounds of life. For life 
and nature illustrate the same high wisdom. 

Nor do we deceive ourselves when we yield to the 
hope, that, by gathering around a place of graves all 
becoming adornments, we may do very much to refine 
our own sensibilities, to relieve death of some of its 
derived horrors, and to quicken the longing aspira- 
tions which sustain our faith in an hereafter. All 
nature hath a death and a resurrection, and every 
dying seed perpetuates its own life in the fruits of its 
decay. Human language has not expressed a more 
profound or cheerful truth than is conveyed in those 
words of the Saviour : " Except a com of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but, if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit" The cypre8s*tree 
should not have been made an ornament and emblem 
of death ; for, though its dark and silent leaves are 
expressive of melancholy, and the wood is almost 
incorruptible, the tree bears no fruit 

That is but a coarse and superficial judgment 
which thinks to impress good lessons by presenting 
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the repulsive images of mortality, the frights ami 
horrors of death. Those rude, devices which were 
formerly carved upon gravestones — the grinning skull, 
the scythe of time, the wasted hour-glass — were more 
apt to provoke to a passionate indulgence in lower 
pleasures, while life lasted, than to rouse the finer sen- 
sibilities, whose faithful exercise will redeem our brief 
day. We must learn to free death from all these 
repulsive images. To this end, it is desirable, that, 
when a human body has once been interred, it be left 
untouched for ever, ^yould that there still prevailed 
some of the old ritual horror of defilement to guard 
our sepulchres I Would that the dead might have the 
same undisturbed possession of their resting-places, 
which the law secures to the living on the soil which 
they have occupied for a brief term of years ! Let us 
hope that the consecration of large cemeteries like 
this, with the common interest which they impart to 
a large number of persons in their care and good 
ordering, will help, with other influences, to substitute 
Christian for Pagan views of death. 

Thus, then, would we consecrate from this time 
forth these verdant fields around us. We give them 
up to the dead, and to such services to the living as it 
is in the power of the dead still to perform while 
their bodies shall slumber here. This is no place for 
parties of pleasure, or for scenes of revelry. Let the 
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remains of the humblest and the loftiest find here an 
inviolate repose. Let the untutored utterances of 
sorrow from the lowly, as well as the more decorous 
reserve of the refined, be regarded as expressing the 
same sentiment of the same human heart ; and so let 
the rudest memorial, as well as the stateliest monu- 
ment, be hallowed. Let the adoniments be chaste and 
becoming. Let the spirit and influences of this ceme- 
tery instil soothing and elevating sentiments into the 
heart of the chance visiter from the living world, 
while they relieve death of all its needless gloom. 
Let the sacred calm of retirement which shall settle 
over these consecrated fields be a type of that peace 
which the blessed gospel of the Lord Jesus oflers to 
those who "sorrow as not without hope." Let the 
holy sentence inscribed upon the gateway comfort 
the mourners who bring their dead hither, and pro- 
nounce the great hope of all who shall sleep here, — 



" I AM THE RESUaRECTION AND THE LiFE ! 
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AT TRB 

CONSECRATION OF WOODLAWN CEMETERY, 

July 2, 1851. 
I. CHANT — PSALM XXIII. 



XL READING THE SCRIPTURES. 

BT BBT. I. P. LANOWORTHT, OP CUBLSBA. 



III. PRAYER. 

BT KBT. WM. I. BUDDINOTON, OP CHAKLB8TOWX. 



IV. ORIGINAL HYMN. 

BY KEY. J. H. CLINCH, OP B06T0N. 

Fatheb ! we consecrate to thee 
Valley and hill and rock and tree : 
Here may thy soothing spirit rest. 
Thy peace he felt, thy love confessed. 

Here let the hlight of Winter's wing, 
The living hreath of opening Spring, 
Speak to the soul that looks to thee 
Of death and inunortality. 

Here may the mourner, 'mid these glades. 
These peaceful walks, these solemn shades. 
Behold their charm o'er sorrow thrown. 
And feel their spirit soothe his own. 

Remote from crowds and strifes and woes, 
In Nature's solemn, deep repose, 
Let the dead sleep, — the living come 
To weep in silence o'er their tomh. 

Let homes for living men he made 
In streets where crowding thousands tread ; 
The patriarch's '* cave and purchased field " 
For death more fitting mansions yield. 
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Through oui sad chambers, day by day, 
Death's dreaded form will force its way ; 
But let his graves without be spread, — 
Bind not the living to the dead. 

" Place for the dead ! " the living cry ; 
Free air, wide space, around us lie, — 
Fit home of death, if Thou but deign 
Here, in thy peace and love, to reign. 



V. ADDRESS. 

BT BBV. OBOBOB B. BLLU, OF CKABLBBTOWN. 



VI. HYMN. 

BY H. W. FULLBB, BSO. 07 BOXBUBT. 

Now smooth we here a sacred bed. 
And plant our city for the dead ; 
Not with vain pomp or festive cheer. 
But, Lord, as dust to dust draw near. 

Here shall Affection watch the hour 
When Spring may drop her earliest flower ; 
And Love, with gifts and perfumes sweet. 
Shall deck and hallow this retreat. 

Here may bright Hope her chaplets bring, 
And o'er these glades her radiance fling ; 
And, when dark night breathes sad and still. 
Here trim her lamps, — her dews distil. 

When Qrief, unsolaced, comes with gloom 
To linger round the garden-tomb. 
May smiling Faith '* the stone remove," 
And Joy celestial beam above. 

Then, Lord, appear ! the victory give ! — 
Thou to thyself thine own receive : 
Grant, as we pass Death's portal through. 
The heaven of heavens may fill our view ! 



VIL PRAYER AND BENEDICTION. 

BT BBV. LBVI TUOXBB, OV BOBTOIT. 
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THE WOODLAWN CEMETERY. 



This Corporation was organized Aug. 31, 1850. Since that time, 
it has been engaged in the preparation of the grounds, avenues, 
and structures proper for a rural cemetery of the first class. The 
spot selected contains about the same number of acres as Mount 
Auburn, and is admirably adapted to the purpose, — with a fine 
soil and forest-growth, and with artificial ponds and fountains of 
much beauty. The Gothic gatehouse and lodge at the entrance, 
facing south, are remarkable for their dignity and grace. The 
two receiving- tombs are also fine specimens of work; and a 
rustic winding-tower of rocks — seventy feet in diameter at the 
base — has been commenced, and raised about twenty feet, to 
constitute an observatory of a picturesque and striking character. 
This is to be covered with ever-green ivy, and with moss and 
climbing roses, between which visitors may wind their way, 
ascending to the top. 

If lots are early taken, so that they may be graded and sodded 
at once, trees and shrubs may be planted in the fall, and the 
whole place be made attractive in the spring. A neglect of a few 
months, however, may lose the next year's growth and fiowers. 
The grounds are now enclosed with a picketed fence of chestnut- 
wood, about seven feet high ; and every care will be taken to 
prevent trespasses. 

At present, all visitors are permitted to walk or drive in a 
proper manner in the grounds, without any ticket of admission ; 
it being presumed that all will observe the proprieties of the 
place. 

Lots are conveyed in fee-simple, under proper rules and regula- 
tions. They are not subject to taxes or attachment, nor can they 
be assessed for improvements. They may be transferred, but not 
divided. The Superintendent or his Assistant will always be 
found at Woodlawn. 
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frrtt0tee». 

JAMES ADAMS, CharleBtown 



Presideni. 



BxNJAMnr A. Gould, Boston. 
Ja(x>b Sleeper, ,, 

Thos. Wiqglesworth, jun. „ 
Albert C. Bowker, East Boston. 



Geo. W. Warren, Charlestown. 
Daniel White, „ 

Daniel A. Wise, Maiden. 
Isaac Stebbins, Chelsea. 



H. WELD FULLER, 35, Court-street, Boston . Treasurer Sf Secretary. 



JAMES CRUICESHANKS, Woodlawn . 



• • 



Superintendent. 



TEBXS FOB LOTS. 

Lots, 15 feet by 20 feet (300 square feet) , exclusive of borders $40 

Select Lots on Main Avenues, exclusive of borders ... 50 

Half Lots, in the places assigned therefor 25 

For Single Graves. 

Smgle Grave in the *' Stranger*s Rest " 10 

„ „ " Field of Ephron," for an adult ... 7 

„ „ „ for a child over 5 and under 12 yean 5 

„ „ „ for a child under 5 yean of age 4 
„ „ ** Bed of the Innocents," a garden for young 

children 6 



At present, the best mode of reaching Woodlawn from the city is by 
crossing the Chelsea Bridge or Ferry ; turning off, to the left, at Washing- 
ton Avenue, near the planing mill. This is the shortest, but most hilly 
route. By turning off a little sooner, opposite the Sufiblk House, Chelsea, 
and taking the Maiden Road, the hills are avoided, without much increase 
of distance. 

Woodlawn may also be reached by crossing the Maiden Bridge, and 
turning off, to the right, at Oakes^s Comer. 

Distance, by the best line, from Boston, about 4i miles; from East 
Boston, 2| ; from Charlestown, 3 ; from Chelsea, 2. 
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THE EVANGELICAL AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL SPIRIT 

IN RELIGION. 



A 



DISCOURSE 



I. 



' I 



i^RbACXIED AT THE 



i; 



UNITARIAN CONVENTION AT BALTIMORE, 



OCTOBER 27, 1852, 



BY 



GEORGE E. ELLIS 



BOSTON: 

CROSBY, NICHOLS, AND COMPANY, 

111 Washisgto.v Strket. 

1853. 



The substance of this Discourse appears as an Aiticle in the Christian 
Examiner for January, 1853. 



CAMBRIDGE: 

METCALF AND COMPANT, 
PRINTBRB TO TUB CMIVBRSITY. 



DISCOURSE. 



"But 9ANCTIPT THE LORD GOD IN TOUB HEARTS; AND BE READY 
ALWAYS TO OITB AN ANSWER TO EVERY HAN THAT ABKETH YOU ▲ 
REASON OF THE HOPE THAT IS IN YOU.** — 1 Peter Ui. 15. 

The heart and the mind — the two mediums of relig- 
ious truth to men — are here recognized. Each has its 
own office assigned to it: the heart as the medium of 
sanctification, the mind as that of conviction. I propose 
to speak, as time and ability may permit, of some of the 
relations between the Evangelical and the Philosophical 
modes of dealing with religion. It will be seen that I 
must use the words Evangelical and Philosophical with 
much latitude of meaning. Perhaps the words Devo- 
tional and Critical, or Doctrinal and Scientific, would as 
well answer my purpose, and cover the theme which we 
are to consider. The subject before us, however, is so 
large and comprehensive, that we must at once enter 
upon its substantial matter. Let the words Evangelical 
and Philosophical be taken in their ordinary popular 
sense, with all the associations which they carry with 
them in our religious literature and speech. 

The Christian faith, in its whole essence and sub- 
stance, its records, materials, history, and institutions, 
offers two very distinct points of interest to men, engages 
two very distinct classes of our human faculties, and 
suggests two methods and purposes of investigation. 
All the controversies and discussions which attach to our 
religion may thus be arranged under two great themes 
of spiritual and intellectual interest. The one theme 
has regard to the inner essence and substance of the 
Gospel ; the other is concerned with its external relations 
to time, history, science, and all other truth. Under one 
view, we contemplate the Gospel as a disclosure of the 



relations subsisting between God and man, a scheme for 
human salvation. Under the other view, the Gospel is 
subjected to the tests of an inquisitive, if not a sceptical, 
examination of its own credentials and authority. The 
one class of our discussions and controversies raises issues 
between various parties in the Christian fold, who all 
profess to believe the Gospel message, while they differ 
in interpreting it. The other class of discussions and 
controversies is debated between these believers and 
those who question the foundations on which they all 
stand. 

The Evangelical view of the Gospel is the application 
of a devotional or spiritual interest to the substance of 
the Gospel message. Its aim is to discover and to un- 
derstand the scheme of doctrinal and practical religion 
which is taught in the New Testament; to have an 
intelligible idea of the method there announced for es« 
tablishing or restoring a true relation between God and 
men, and to hold with a tenacious fidelity the hope 
which the Gospel offers. An Evangelical faith accepts 
the New Testament as an authentic source of knowledge 
upon every thing that concerns a true religious life. It 
takes up the sacred volume with a revering, a confiding, 
and a grateful spirit, regarding it with all the humble and 
unquestioning trust which could be given to it, if it had 
been seen to descend from the skies, floating down gently 
from the heavens into our hands. This Evangelical 
faith recognizes the inspiration of the New Testament ; 
that is, it recognizes that, either in the literal statements, 
or in the plain meaning of the records, there is a sacred 
authority which distinguishes them from all other sources 
of human knowledge. The records are regarded as con* 
taining direct communications from God, disclosures of 
bis will concerning us, his children, and as announcing 
on what terms his favor is to be secured here and here- 
after. The testimony of those records is taken as decisive 
concerning the relations which now exist, — which exist 
by nature, as we say, — between God and his children. 
The Evangelical study of those records aims to learn 
whether those natural relations need to be changed, and 
how they may be changed to reconcile earth and heaven. 
To this end the Bible is studied with a devotion which 
no words or images can portray. The best thoughts, the 
silent, deep, and solemn exercises of human minds, are 
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given to it The best hours of retirement, of sincerity, 
of sadness or hope, are spent upon it. 

The Philosophical method of dealing with our religion 
is the application to it of the tests of philosophical in- 
quiry ; the subjecting it to the searching scrutiny of criti- 
cism in all its relations to history and science, and to 
every form and element of truth ; the trial of it through the 
cooland rigid processes by which facts and falsehoods are 
distinguished. Philosophy, indeed, in a fair and common 
meaning of the word, has a legitimate and a usefal work 
to do in discussing the facts and the conditions involved 
in the EvangeUcal view of the Gospel. But then Phi- 
losophy learns instead of teaching ; it follows the record, 
and does not look behind it or beneath it. The more 
common application of a philosophical spirit or process 
to the Christian religfon is in the way of critical discus- 
sion, of sceptical inquiry, of the freest and most search- 
ing speculation. It questions the vehicle or instru- 
mentality which is alleged to have been used for con- 
veying taith from God to men ; the nature, the materi- 
als, the evidences, the effects, the fruits of revelation ; 
the theory and the authentication of miracles, and the 
general grounds for believing the Gospel to be, as it 
daims to be, an additional means of knowing the mind 
of God beyond all the other sources of such knowledge. 
Philosophy takes up all the questions which curiosity or 
fancy, a bold inquisitiveness or a restless scepticism, a 
well-furnished and healthful, or a clouded and hesitating 
mind, can ask as to the foundations, the materials, the ob- 
jects, and the warrant for faith, whether found in the con- 
sciousness, in the universe, in experience, or in the Bible, 
and Philosophy works upon these matters in a free way 
all its own. One needs not to be a philosopher in order 
to pursue this method, only he must think himself to be 
one, and must suppose that he is acting like one. 

The difference between the Evangelical and the Philo- 
sophical spirit and method as applied to our religion may 
be illustrated by the two ways of treating a document 
which professes to be the will of a deceased parent. The 
children and parties interested in it may take up such a 
document with an affectionate and reverential spirit, 
anxious to understand intelligently, and then to follow 
implicitly all its provisions ; to carry out its main intent, 



and to make their hearty compliance with all that it en« 
joins a means of proving their love to the testator, and 
a means of securing their respective shares in its gen- 
erous bequests. This mode of dealing with a testa- 
ment answers to the Evangelical view and use of the 
Gospel. 

But that will) instead of being treated with such filial 
confidence and respect, may be taken into court and dis» 
puted, dividing those concerned in it by many perplexed 
and painful strifes. Its handwriting may be questioned; 
the veracity or the competency of its witnesses may be 
denied ; its date, its seal, may be disputed ; the terms of 
the will and its conditions may be sharply criticized, pro- 
nounced unreasonable or inconsistent with other known 
documents or purposes or actions of the testator; and 
his own title to the property which the will repre- 
sents may be doubted in the issue. Thus a long suit 
may be necessary, and all the provisions of the will may 
be kept in abeyance, and all the wealth of love and 
means of good which go with it may be buried in chan« 
eery till the dispute is closed, if ever it can be closed, 
without a compromise between the parties to it This 
answers, so far as illustration in such a case will answer, to 
the application of the Philosophical spirit to the Gospel. 

Here, then, we have the two leading methods or ways 
of dealing with the records of the Christian religion ; the 
two widely different purposes with which they are inves- 
tigated. We have distinguished and defined them with 
sufficient fulness to answer the purpose now in view. 
Distinct as these two methods appear in the definition of 
them, they have many points at which they meet, and 
they mutually involve views essential to any just or 
satisfactory dealing with either of them. It is not to be 
denied, that the perplexities encountered in each of them 
aggravate the difficulties raised in the other. If an 
Evangelical scheme appears to controvert or to defy the 
reasonable conclusions of a fair Philosophy, it must either 
lose its hold upon the convictions, or look to some other 
grounds than those furnished by reason for its warrant 
as a matter of faith. And if Philosophy in any of its 
critical, scientific, or historical deductions can so weaken 
the foundations of faith in the records of revelation, as 
to bring any or all of their contents into doubt, then the 



Evangelical scheme vnU no longer have that claim upon 
oar paramount interest that will engage us in the devo- 
tional or spiritual stndy of it which is so quickening now 
to the zeal and piety of Christian communities. But, 
on the other hand, if the Evangelical scheme is so fur- 
nished and enforced with overwhelming sanctions as to 
resist the whole armory of criticism or science, then 
Philosophy itself must become a docile learner, and must 
stand before the seated Teacher whose -authority of doc- 
trine exceeds that of all other wisdom. The theme opens 
before us with profound and momentous interest. 
. Our religious literature, rich as it is in ancient lore on 
all these religious discussions, is constantly adding to 
them. They are kept £ree and fresh to each generation. 
Our friends and neighbors, the greater and the lesser 
minds which engage our interest, prove to us that the 
one or the other of these two methods of religious in- 
quiry enlists all the thought which they give to religion. 
Let us therefore note the province, the aim, and the fruits 
of these two methods or purposes of religious inquiry. 

The Evangelical spirit in religious inquiry concerns 
itself with the Christian records, when their authentic, 
supernatural, and divine authority has been assured, or 
is taken as established. A communication from God, — • 
that is the title given to the message. Now what does 
it contain ? It contains disclosures concerning the rela- 
tions subsisting between man and God, as they are 
changed, rectified, reconciled, by the mediation of Jesus 
Christ The aim of mind and heart is to learn precisely 
what the message communicates as to our own nature 
and duty and destiny ; as to sin, its effects, its penalties, 
and its remedy ; as to the Divine forgiveness, its terms 
and conditions; as to a future life, its retributions, its 
woes and joys. The Gospel scheme which is to accom- 
plish such unspeakable results, bringing the greatest of 
blessings to the world, and offering such a redemption to 
the individual who can appropriate a share of them to 
himself, thus becomes the object of a most devout study, 
of an Evangelical interest. Of course this involves inci- 
dentally matters of criticism, of interpretation, of word- 
wisdom, history, geography, and technical discussions; 
but these are all merely incidental, all subservient to the 
heart's desire to understand the spiritual significance 
o{ the Gospel message. And how differently has this 
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scheme been understood and interpreted Evangelically! 
That is a poor artifice of bigotry which would appro* 
priate even the w^ord Evangelical to a party in the Chris- 
tian Church ; as if the right of every devout mind to aim 
for an Evangelical faith depended upon its reaching a 
forestalled conclusion. As well might the whole lan- 
guage be restricted to a sect, and dictionaries be made 
the exclusive prerogatives of a presbytery, a convention, ^ 
or a consociation. The word EvangeUcal is a Christian 
and not a sectarian word, — it is the baptismal name of 
our faith, not of one of our parties, — and it covers the 
spirit and the aim of all those who are revering students 
of the Gospel and disciples of its truth. 

But to what a marvellous variety in conclusions, or 
results, has the study of the Evangelical scheme been 
pursued ! The very term scheme^ or plan^ applied to the 
Gospel method of salvation, has raised the expectation 
of some ingenious device, or some complicated, intricate 
agency involved in it. The controversies of Christians 
within their own fold have for ages been concerned 
with the explication of this Evangelical scheme. To 
some it has presented a most simple, though an august 
and effective method, intelligible, as its advocates affirm, 
to every mind, worthy of God and sufficient for man, 
adapted to every age and clime of the earth, offering no 
mystery, no perplexity, and expressing its whole condi- 
tions in the two commandments of love to God and love 
to man. From this, the simplest view of the Gospel 
scheme of salvation, we may pass successively through 
a scale of different views of it, each having some pecu- 
liar element of belief or observance. There is the sacra- 
mental element of the creed of Rome, the prelatical 
element of episcopacy, the metaphysical or enigmatical 
element of Calvinism, and the lesser denominational 
elements of different sects. Then various tokens, seals, 
and observances, such as baptism or immersion, confir- 
mation, confession or absolution, or reception into some 
visible fold representing the final adjustment of the Great 
Day, are made to serve as authenticating a personal im- 
munity or a personal security to an individual, in refer- 
ence to the Gospel scheme. From one or another of 
these differing elements, of doctrinal divinity, or priestly 
mediation, or ecclesiastical unity, or denominational 
policy, a speculative or cooperative efficiency is derived, 



which is made essential in the exposition and the efficacy 
of the Gospel scheme of salvation. The main issue, 
however, is between that simple view of the scheme 
which recommends Itself to us, and that enigmatical 
view of it which originated with Augustine, was de- 
veloped by Calvin, and has been elaborated by a host of 
theologians ever since. The Gospel scheme of salvation, 
Jthis is the object of interest to the Evangelical Christian. 
The attempt is made to appropriate the epithet to that 
complicated, abstruse, doctrinal system just referred to. 
As that system is so antagonistic to our own views, — 
as it bears with it so much of the profession and zeal 
and piety of Christians, and represents in various modi- 
fications the ostensible creed of millions, and has wrought 
much holy and blessed work, — we must pause upon it. 
This complicated, metaphysical view of the Gospel 
scheme, which would monopolize the epithet Evangeli- 
cal, regards the New Testament as containing a sys- 
tem of doctrinal divinity which develops a marvellously 
original, peculiar, and unique theory of the relations be- 
tween God and man, — a theory which reason could never 
have devised, and which often shocks or startles reason. 
Bodies of Divinity, Creeds, Catechisms, and Confessions 
have for ages elaborated, restated, pruned, and qualified 
the substance of this doctrinal system. It by no means 
excludes philosophy. But the philosophy which this 
system admits is a philosophy all its own, utterly unlike 
all ancient or modern theories or processes under the 
name of philosophy, — unlike, too, the philosophy which 
the disciples of the system practise in their own highest 
earthly interests, in business, courts of law, or social in- 
tercourse. It is maintained that there is a distinctive 
and eccentric system in Christian divinity, as truly as 
there is in jurisprudence, or in any branch of physics, — 
one that is its own, bearing unique and characteristic pe- 
culiarities. The facts which this system contemplates 
are, that there is an existing enmity between men and 
God, — an enmity not originating with each generation 
of human offenders, and not reconcilable by a single in- 
dividual of them on his own part ; and that the Gospel 
has made a reconciliation possible by a method of singu- 
lar power. The theory is briefly this : — God created our 
first parents holy and pure, and capable of rendering him 
due allegiance, and of finding thus a perfect happiness. 
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They acted in behalf of all the millions of millions of 
their race. The next incident, appallingly dark to oar 
minds, is this : those two fair creatures, the first of God's 
human offspring, on whom such almost infinite respon- 
sibilities rested, were, in some unexplained way, sub- 
jected to the influence of the Devil, who had more power 
over them for evil, than their blessed Maker had for good. 
And they fell. The earth's brightest hope »unk in woe^ 
The race of Adam was cursed. His whole posterity, 
being constructively present with him in the garden of 
Eden, fell with him, inheriting depravity with its risks 
and consequences. God in his mercy devised a plan of 
redemption. He cannot forgive a single sin nor a single 
sinner, on the simple terms by which Christ requires us, 
depraved as we are, to forgive. Simple repentance and 
amendment of life will not meet the conditions of God's 
violated law, for his offended justice requires redress. 
He therefore takes upon himself a fleshly form, which, by 
its connection with his own Divinity, partakes of an in- 
finite efficacy when it is sacrificed on the cross. Faith 
in that sacrifice as wrought for just this purpose works 
an inward, radical change in the sinner, which, as begun 
and made effectual through the Spirit, a third co-person- 
ality in the Godhead, renders the subject of it a partaker 
in the virtue of that sacrifice, and thus an heir of immortal 
bliss, rescued from the eternal penalty of sin. No hope 
is offered to a single soul except by that process. The 
infinite love of God is compressed within that one chan- 
nel to the thoughts and feelings of men. Hell yawns 
to receive all who fail of it. 

Those who have maintained this view of the Gospel 
scheme, when carrying it into particulars, have raised 
many dividing issues in the definition of terms and the 
construction of formulas. But they have agreed essen- 
tially in those views of the scheme which give it its 
distinctive character. As has been already remarked, the 
scheme has a philosophy of its own. It certainly needs 
one. This is shown and brought into use to meet the 
objections which reason offers to the scheme. If at any 
point the scheme is challenged because it affronts or con- 
founds the instinctive sense of equity or reverence in us, 
it has answers drawn from this, — its own philosophy. 
Thus Luther distinctly says : " K God's justice were 
such that human intelligence might recognize its equity, 
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it evidently would not be Divine justice, and would not 
be one whit different from human justice." * Two sorts 
of justice ! This is certainly increasing, instead of re- 
lieving, the burden on human reason.- So, whenever hu- 
man reason, to which revelation must, of course, make its 
first appeal, encounters and staggers at any obstacle in 
this scheme, the difficulty is turned by a phrase : as Ed- 
wards uses the phrases, " the Sovereign Power," or " the 
«nsearchable counsel of God," to silence the objector. 
" God's glory," he says, " is an ultimate end of the Cre- 
ator." ^' God manifests a supreme and ultimate regard 
to himself in all his works." Quite a different sort of 
writer — the sentimental Hervey, he of the "Medita- 
tions " -— says : " To the making of a world there was 
no obstacle ; but to the saving of man there seemed to 
be insurmountable bars. Who can suggest a method to 
absolve the traitorous race, yet vindicate the honors of 
Almighty Sovereignty ? This is an intricacy which the 
most exalted of finite intelligences are unable to clear." f 
If we say that the scheme seems to us to dictate to God 
the terms within which alone he can exercise even his pre* 
rogative of mercy, we are told that Scripture, by implica- 
tion, defines those terms in its revelation of the attributes 
of God. 

The confident assurance of many of the advocates of 
this system claims for it an effective and irresistible 
power, as having the full warrant of the Gospel, and the 
triumphant tests of much personal experience ; that, 
while it reveals the wisdom of God, it has also proved 
the power of God unto salvation. But at every point 
the system is assailable by the most honest arguments 
and objections, and not the least so in its appeals to ex- 
perimental proofs. How many it has wholly alienated 
from the Gospel, hardened in sin, given over to despair, 
or confounded and perplexed, in the most earnestly sin- 
cere efforts which men and women can make for peace 
with Grod, God alone knows. How many, not of the 
reckless, the earth-bound^ or the undevout, but of those 
whose purity of spirit and intensity of conscience have 
marked them as God's elect on the earth, — how many of 
the meek, the sincere, and the pious, — have failed to find 
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in that system either a key to the Bible, or a heavenly mes* 
6age to their own hearts ! What multitudes of earnest 
seekers after peace with God have been driven to despair 
by that scheme ! Its advocates have often numbered itd 
adherents, but do they ever number those whom it fails 
to win ? After all the excitement and machinery of a 
revival, one may count, perhaps, a score of converts, and 
the preacher rejoices over them. But what will he say of 
the hundreds who have been utterly unconvinced by his 
appeals, many of whom are made to doubt the sincerity 
and the reasonableness of all religion ? He knows that his 
converts, so far as the keenest scrutiny of man can judge^ 
are not one whit superior, by any moral or religious dis« 
tinction, to an equal number of persons among those 
unconvinced by his distinctive views. Those who have 
been subjected to the appeals and the influence of 
this system are millions in each generation, its con- 
verts are only thousands ; many of these have needed 
a reconversion, and many have then fallen away, mak** 
ing shipwreck of faith, if not also of a good con* 
science. 

For several reasons, which might be mentioned, we 
tnust refuse to regard each adherent and disciple of this 
system as an independent voucher for its Scriptural or its 
experimental character. There is scarce any other form 
of speculative belief, scarce any other religious system in 
Christendom, which owes more than does this of Calvin- 
ism to all those dogmatic, contagious, and sympathetio 
influences which are so skilfully and so eflectively used 
alike by its most powerful and by its weakest advocates, 
notwithstanding the constant assertion, that the system 
recognizes the freest Protestantism and the fullest liberty 
of private judgment. Indeed, in our own minds, we 
restrict the number of the real disciples of Calvinism to 
the circle of its clerical or its scholastic advocates. We 
regard its laical testimonies as but few, and as of but 
doubtful value. Our own personal acquaintance with 
individuals in full communion with Calvinism assures us 
that the opinions which they nominally hold often find 
their warrant, not so much in independent inquiry and 
conviction, as in an authoritative or sympathetic influ- 
ence which has been gained over their minds or feel- 
ings by others. Each new convert, in passing through 
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the technical " experience " of Calvinism, is continually 

told how others have felt, and bow he ought to feel ; and 

therefore it is not strange that he should think he has 

the same feelings, nor strange that he even should have 

them. 

The alleged belief of great companies of persons in 
any set of doctrinal propositions is a thing to be doubted. 
We very often hear reference made to "the faith in 
which our Puritan fathers lived and died " ; as if that 
faith were indicated by a fixed standard, the exact quan- 
tity, quality, and substance of it being ascertainable as a 
matter of fact- The reference to such a " faith " may be 
allowed for some general purposes, and a superhcial 
knowledge of past history may not dispose one to bring 
it into question. But if the matter is looked into with a 
scrutinizing eye, it will be found that our fathers had 
no such perfect amity and accordance in their faith. The 
fact, that the first two colleague ministers of the First 
Church in Boston each prepared a rival catechism for the 
children of the flock, and took a different side in that bitter* 
controversy on Antinomianism which was opened before 
they had been ten years on this soil, is a fair index to the 
character of all our ecclesiastical history. The doctrinal 
tenets which were thought to constitute the very life of 
religion were held in such a way among our fathers, that 
each divine of a strong and independent mind was con- 
stantly working upon them as if ior his own better satis- 
faction. If he was moved to write upon them, he was 
sure to introduce some qualifications or abatements of 
them, availing himself to the utmost of the little liberty 
left to him within the creed. For this he was equally 
sure to be taken in hand by some zealous champion. So 
a strife was opened, and each partisan was supported by 
more or less of the laity, who were thus proved to be in 
such a state of mind as indicated a want of complete 
satisfaction, a readiness for discussion, and a desire to 
avail themselves of every thing that might promise to 
soften or humanize their creed. A faithful history 6f the 
ancient religious institutions of New England is yet to 
be written, from the abundant materials for it in church 
records, proceedings of councils, interleaved almanacs, 
pamphlet controversies, diaries, letters, and town regis- 
ters. These will he found to be but too faithful witnesses 
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to all the passions and infirmities whose workings they 
portray. They will show that each of our older churches 
has its discreditable story, incident to some issue raised 
by lis objectionable or ineffective theology. The attempts 
to "starve out" too rigid or too liberal ministers, the 
packing of " councils," the trials of heretics, the thankless 
efforts to awaken the " ungodly," the scarcely more suc- 
cessful efforts to keep alike the " first love " of the " godly," 
the lamentations over the " decline of piety," which are 
found to be all the more earnest the farther back we trace 
them, and therefore to have been the most intense at the 
very date which is assigned for the golden age of " the 
faith " ; — these tokens, together with the steady increase 
in every congregation of the number of those who be- 
came utterly hardened, indifferent, unbelieving, or desir- 
ous of some more Scriptural and practical dispensation 
of religion, will reveal some facts which bear hard upon 
the experimental boasts of Calvinism. 

To our minds, one of the most vulnerable points which 
^Calvinism offers, in view of its appeal to experience, is 
found in the languid, the unrealizing, and evidently dis- 
trustful spirit in which its dreadful tenets are held by 
those who profess them. How few of its disciples ac- 
tually face its appalling doctrines, and have the nerve to 
apply them in the actual intercourse of life! How few 
seem to realize their terrific operation, if they are true ! 
Humane men and women, who would rush out of their 
dwellings with the courage and sympathy which real 
distress awakens, if they heard that a neighbor's house 
was on fire, and only one single body was in danger of 
perishing in the flames, will meet the inmates of that 
dwelling in the quiet and pleasant courtesies of daily life, 
while professing to believe that their souls are destined to 
everlasting burnings. Pillars of Calvinlstic churches, 
whose creed assures them that the heathen can be saved 
only through the labors of missionaries, will spend a 
thousand dollars on some personal luxuries and contribute 
ten dollars to the Mission treasury. Parents who regard 
each new-born child as, theoretically, an heir of Divine 
wrath, are not thereby withheld from bringing into exist- 
ence a whole family of children, — not, certainly, as offer- 
ings to Moloch, but in dreadful uncertainty as to whether 
they shall be the subjects of the renewing grace of God^ 
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or be for ever separated from them in the retributions of 
the last day. And whenever a disciple of Oalvinism, 
moved by the irresistible yearnings of affection toward a 
friend, or by the manifest evidence of true piety in a 
neighbor who denies and withstands his own creed, 
attempts to relax the severity of that creed towards him, 
the inconsistency of his course is very apparent, though 
it is of an amiable character. Some Calvinists, when 
asked what is to become of their unbelieving friends and 
companions, who are their equals at least in all Christian 
exeellence, are evidently in a dilemma. Their doom is 
an awful one, according to the theory, for even their 
'< righteousness " only deepens their guilt. Any hope 
which may be indulged concerning them is so far de- 
structive, utterly destructive, to the theory of Calvinism. 
It is as if Noah had taken pity on all his friends and 
neighbors, as he floated by them on the rising waters, 
and had lifted them one by one into the ark. Either the 
ark would have sunk overloaded from the incapacity of 
its dimensions, as designed only for the rescue of one fam- 
ily from the whole population of the globe ; or if a mir- 
aculous power imparted to the ark had enabled it to float 
with all whom pity might invite into it, then the result 
would have been more directly gained by the omission of 
the flood. 

If there be such a marked, distinctive, and divine pecu- 
liarity in this system as isolates it from all the theories 
and procsesses of which reason is judge, it might seem that 
one who had accepted this system, and been acclimated 
and indoctrinated, body and soul, by it, would enjoy an 
inward, unwavering assurance, an almost magical de- 
fence, against distrust or a falling away. But so it has 
not proved. The confessions made by some of the most 
eminent and honored defenders of this system, in their 
diaries and correspondence, show that they have by no 
means found a constant or a complete peace in their ex- 
perimental test of that process by which reconciliation to 
God was theoretically assured to them. What mournful 
eoiifessions are those in the diary of the eminent Dr. 
Payson! The uncertainty and anxiety as to whether 
one has partaken of the grace of God through that doc- 
trinal scheme, have continually obtruded themselves in 
momenta when a sweet assurance was most needed. The 
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human heart has seldom found an unbroken rest in a 
theory so complicated, so unlike to ail other mental pro- 
cesses, so involved with risks of self-delusion and heart- 
blindness.' That same Satan, about whose first agency 
in human woe there is such a dark and appalling mys- 
tery, seems to follow up his antagonism. to God in the 
believer^s heart. For some of the disciples of this scheme 
have sadly affirmed, that even Satan might cunningly 
suggest to a reprobate the delusive conviction that he was 
one of the elect, while at the very time he was damned ; 
and that God might prostrate the best-grounded hope«of 
salvation by withdrawing his- face. The depressing mis- 
givings of some of the saints of this school of divinity 
have proved that their warmest and most rejoicing con- 
fidence might yield to the most appalling despair. 

Who can fail to observe, in reading the Memoir and 
Letters of the excellent John Foster, the tokens of a de- 
pressing melancholy, not wholly to be ascribed to his 
temperament, but deepened, if not generated, by his 
creed. We see a sad, introspective self-examination, a 
gloomy view of the interests even of his own most cher- 
ished friends, a desponding tone, a painful struggling 
against the inferences plainly following from his doctrinal 
scheme. The small number of the elect, — of those who 
even wished to avail themselves of the Gospel remedy ; the 
dread and unutterable significance of the doctrine of the 
eternal torment of the unsanctified in this life; — how did 
Foster brood over those dreary thoughts ! Observe, too, 
his remarks upon the motives addressed in the common 
appeals in behalf of missions to the heathen. Those ap- 
peals, says Foster, assert that God has made ^ the salva- 
tion or perdition of undefined millions of our race " to 
depend upon the will of man to carry to them the Gos- 
pel. That is, the destiny of millions of the children of 
God is decided, not by any attribute of the Heavenly 
Father, not even by their own use of the light which 
they have, but by the contents of a contribution-box 
at a monthly concert for missions ! 

There is, indeed, a deep melancholy diffused over Fos- 
ter's writings. The pure, gentle spirit of the man seems 
to have been steeped in sadness, because, while the 
scheme of his theology engaged his every emotion, 
thought, and interest, his human heart struggled intensely 
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against its painfal application to his fellow-creatures. 
He could not, like Dr. Samuel Hopkins, resolve the eter- 
nal agonies oif the reprobate into a manifestation of the 
love of God, — a most sweet, serene, and holy token of 
Divine justice. The word pensive will be found to be of 
constant, even of wearisome recurrence in the Letters of 
John Foster. The word and the feeling were distilled 
out of his heart by his creed. It may be, too, that his 
own ^ Essay upon the Aversion of Men of Taste to 
Evangelical Religion" would have been brightened in its 
vSsWs,' had he really met the problem in this form : Why 
are literary and cultivated men averse to my views of 
religion, seeing that all the gems of our Christian litera* 
tore have been produced or are cherished by this same 
class of persons ? 

Justice Coleridge bade his friend, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
when troubled by doubts of this doctrinal system, ^ to 
pause in bis inquiries, to pray earnestly for help and 
light from above, and turn himself more strongly than 
ever to the practical duties of a holy life." And another 
friend of the doubter writes: Arnold ^^ scruples doing 
what I advise him, which is, to put down the objections 
[to the Trinity] by main force, whenever they arise in his 
mind, fearful that in^ so doing he shall be violating his 
conscience for a maintenance." * 

How much evidence would our religious literature and 
the searchings of Christian hearts afford us of the same 
sad fruits, misgivings, and dreads, as arising from the 
Augustinian or Calvinistic interpretations of the Evan- 
gelical scheme! We once heard a venerable Christian 
woman of ninety years, and for more than half a cen- 
tury a most estimable member of a Baptist church, ex- 
press herself thus. She rose to speak a farewell in a last 
interview, holding in her hand the Bible, which, as her 
whole library, she had read over and over with a sweet 
fidelity of piety. Questions of philosophy, of criticism, 
of science, of miracles, were nothing to her; they had 
never entered her mind, nor given her a cause of doubt. 
It was the Gospel scheme of salvation for which she bad 
been searching by her humble fireside, for long years, and 
she spoke at this parting the result Using the least 

* Stanley's Life of Arooldi Amer. ed., pp. S4, 85. 
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positive, the hamblest, meekest, and most hesitating tone, 
as if she feared that a too confident word might turn her 
faint hope into a boast, and so destroy it, she said : <* I 
think, if I am not deceived, if I am not deluded, that I 
may feel as if I had a reasonable hope." Poor, faint- 
hearted Christian ! How complicated and obscure must 
have been, to thy meek confidence in man's schemes, the 
revelation of God's love through Christ! Did he, the 
Master, make the method of forgiveness and assurance 
so dark a problem to the women of Israel, whose sins he 
pardoned for their love, and whose trust he appointed to 
be commemorated for ever in the preaching of his Gos- 
pel? It may be said, however, that that humble hope 
took in so glorious a prospect, that even the faintest vision 
of it was a joy more than sufficient to crown a long 
Christian life. Very true. But when we consider that 
the alternative of that hope was the prospect of everlast- 
ing burnings, that hesitating confidence must have been 
a burden to the spirit. 

And this leads to brief remark upon the use to which 
the Scriptures are turned in the exposition or the defence 
of this complicated view of the Evangelical scheme. In 
general, the Gospels are but little used in its statement 
or support. The Sermon on the Mount' and the Parables 
of the Saviour, so direct in their lessons of practical 
righteousness, are overlooked for the sake of the Epistles, 
and for the technical terms in which St Paul expresses 
his own personal experience and controversies. Among 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-four printed ser- 
mons of John Calvin, not a single one has a text from 
either of the Gospels. How ingeniously and perversely, 
in our view, are certain Scripture texts employed for 
this scheme, in defiance of grammar, reason, history, and 
the rules of language; and how tenaciously do many 
of its advocates cling to words and phrases in the sense 
which perverted constructions and associations have 
gathered around them ! Sentences from the Book of 
Job which his tormentors spoke rashly, and which are 
silenced in the reply of the sufferer, are alleged as the 
very utterances of God on the guilt of human nature. 
The great revival text, " What must I do to be saved ?" 
is taken from the mouth of a pagan turnkey, as if all at 
once, by an intuitive flash of thought, he had divined the 
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whole scheme of doctrinal divinity, and bad reached that 
stage of compunctious experience which is now called 
conviction. How perversely is that text construed which 
reads, ^ Without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission of sin " ; and that text which reads, *^ Jesus 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God " ; — a con- 
struction utterly inconsistent with the argument of Paul, 
who is asserting the Saviour's humility, — a grace which 
would be strikingly denied in his claiming an equality 
with God, " who put all things under him." The words, 
^ Great is the mystery of godliness," are used as if godli- 
ness^ instead of meaning holiness of life, or piety, meant 
the triple constitution of the Divine co-personality. In- 
deed, this system fails to explain more than one half of 
the Bible in consistency with its own terms, and leaves us 
to ask unanswered a host of questions fairly involved in 
its conditions. If the fact that man sins can be accounted 
for only by supposing that he was born with a depraved 
nature, how are we to account for Adam's sinning when 
be was created with a holy nature ? But if sin in Adam 
can be accounted for without supposing his nature to 
have had an original taint, why may hot sin in us be 
accounted for without referring it to an inborn depravity ? 
If Adam had been a father before his fall, would a son 
of hia have perpetuated a pure race on this earth ? How 
were the pure and good oi ancient days made partakers 
of the grace of God, if only the vicarious death of Christ 
could win God's mercy ? The whole science of moral 
philosophy is distracted with inextricable confusion by 
this view of human nature. Hobbes and Mandeville alone 
could profit by it Professor Wbewell tells us, that, when 
the distinctive principles of Christianity were first intro- 
duced into the systems of moral philosophy in England, 
the tenet of man's corruption by nature << was put in a 
strong point of view, when it was held that he was so 
perverted as not only not to be able to do, but not able 
even to know what was good." * 

We may not speak with contempt or levity of this 
view of the Evangelical scheme. It has had noble and 
heroic champions, pious and devoted witnesses, meek 
and faithful disciples. The love and service of some of 
the purest of our race have been given to it. Men richly 

* History of Moral Philosophy in England, p. 56. 
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endowed by God, men refined and sanctified by highest 
culture, raen of scholarship, of gravity and piety and all 
other gifts and graces, with women the elect of their 
devouter sex, the lofty and the humble, the ignorant and 
the wise, the gracious and the stern, have given to this 
scheme of doctrine their whole heart's zeal and love and 
confidence. It has wrought great works in the world. 
John Eliot, the saintly disciple in the wilderness, toiled 
to match the dread doctrines of Calvin with the endless 
gutturals of the Delaware tongue, and Samuel Hopkins 
succeeded in grinding up the granite quarries of the 
Divine Decrees into a digestible pap which has grown 
into the muscles of New England theology, so called. 

No ! we may not speak contemptuously of the sys- 
tem. Yet we cannot believe that^ as the explication of 
the Evangelical scheme, it is authenticated either by its 
sub:}tantial elements, or by its experimental proofs, or by 
the warrant of Scripture. The system is bold, inhuman, 
relentless, and unreasonable. It begins by forcing even 
God into a dilemma, and by representing his moral 
government as in an emergency, ^ not to say a quandary. 
It denies the existence in human nature of any thing 
that can serve as the basis of a self-recuperative religious 
efibrt; and it leaves the assurance of Divine grace on 
which the heart might rely subject to painful apprehen- 
sion even in the elect The scheme is burdened with par- 
adoxes, requiring wisdom to be regarded as folly, — not 
in the sense of St Paul, — and announcing to us the judg- 
ments of a Divine law on our disabled nature, and in- 
voking upon us the estranging wrath of a loving Father. 
Man, great in his origin and in some surviving element 
of his being, and capable through some transmuting 
process of a destiny of unspeakable grandeur, is, never- 
theless, an archangel ruined. A little child who is not 
expected to know any thing until he is taught, and with 
whom we are satisfied if he learns spelling, reading, and 
writing, after patient effort, and the use of means, is 
expected to come into the world full furnished by instinct 
with a knowledge of the holy law of God, of the high- 
est motives of duty, and heartily disposed to perform it 
And if the weak little creature in the cradle has not that 
Divine knowledge by nature, without painful learning, 
then he is pronounced a young fiend and doomed to 
woe. The scheme of doctrine is called a ^ humbling " 
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one, and yet it ministers to a pride in many of the elect, 
than which all the exhibitions of vanity and conceit can 
offer nothing more odioas and self-elated. The doctrines 
themselves are called "doctrines of grace." But if the 
grace of God were restricted in this life within the nar- 
row limits by which it is doctrinally bounded for another 
Ufe, existence in this world would be intolerable to the 
vast majority of human beings. The dreamy philoso- 
pher Whichcote, while wandering in an abstract mood 
through the streets of Cambridge, saw two boys fighting; 
running to separate them, he cried out in amazement, 
^ What ! moral entities, and yet pugnacious ? " Poor 
human nature! Dark as is its problem, Calvinism does 
not lighten it, nor throw any thing but the shadow of the 
Scriptures across it. 

Let us turn now to a simpler view of the Evangeliccd 
scheme. This finds in the Gospel scheme no declared 
inability in man to do his duty, no implication of a child 
in the guilt of a father, no obstacle in one attribute of 
God to the exercise of another attribute of God. It 
recognizes a simple but most august basis of a true relig- 
ion in the law of right living before man and God. It 
rests upon such plain precepts as are found in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, in the two great commandments, in 
the sublime announcement by which Gentiles were first 
invited into the Christian fold : " God is no respecter of 
persons; but in every nation, he that feareth Him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him." This 
scheme will meet the force of each illustrative parable of 
the Saviour ; that of the seed sown ; that of the laborers 
in the vineyard; that of the talents; that of the pearl 
of great price; that of building on a rocky foundation; 
and that precious and beautiful parable which is a deadly 
arrow in the vitals of Calvinism, the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. This is the scheme, which, simple as it 
is, was a mystery hid from ages; which prophets and 
kings failed to conceive ; into which even the angels in 
vain desired to look ; for its simplicity baffled them, — 
a simplicity such as belongs only to a work of God, 
who was not driven into an emergency, but working out 
a long plan. There is nothing mystical, nothing magical, 
nothing metaphysical, nothing enigmatical, in this scheme. 
It takes the epithet Father^ applied to God ; the epithet 
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chUd of Crody applied to man ; and the epithet MediaUrr^ 
applied to Christ Here are the three parties in this 
simple Gospel scheme. Sin, repentance, salvation, are 
the themes involved in this mediation. Love and faith 
are the agencies for rectifying the relations of child and 
father. Jesus Christ has the revering trust, the devout and 
obedient homage of the heart, that enters into the power 
of his life and of his cross. Judgment is for the deeds 
done in the body, not for a nature wrecked in Eden. 
Man, not God, is the party to be reconciled, and Christ's 
death appeals to us, not to the dread sovereignty of the 
Almighty. 

When it is objected, that, if this be the substance of 
the Gospel scheme, it is but a republication of the relig« 
ion of nature, — we may reply, that the religion of nature 
is just what is needed; what all the world needs and 
groans for; the only kind of religion which all the world 
can receive, understand, and obey ; the very religion of 
the soul, of practical duty, of a revering and obedient 
life. Any attempt to make the Gospel message some- 
thing difterent from this, will at once deprive it of the 
very element of its universality and power. Piety and 
righteousness will never rise to their true regard among 
human beings, till it is believed to have been worthy of 
God to have made a special revelation,— -the hope and the 
joy of man,— -solely to announce their paramount claims. 
That the simple law of moral rectitude be estimated at 
its own vital value, we must regard it as addressing i^ 
self to man only with a most fitting display of its august 
majesty, when attended with all the array of prophecy 
and miracle, of inspiration, and of the sacrifice on Cal- 
vary. If the wisest of heathen sages could cause his 
name to float down on the stream of time by having 
spoken the words, " From heaven came the counsel, 
' Man, know thyself"; it is enough for the everlasting 
memorial of the Saviour, that he said, '^ This is life eter- 
nal, to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent!" 

Celsus, the first of the philosophical enemies of the 
Gospel, Baid : ^ He must be void of understanding who 
can believe that Greeks and barbarians, in Asia, Europe, 
and Libya, all nations to the ends of the earth, can unite 
in the reception of one and the same religious doctrine." 
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Now this is the very result at which the Gospel aims, 
and which it will yet accomplish. Bat will the result 
be attained through a metaphysical, enigmatical system 
of doctrinal theology, or through a religion of practical 
duty ? How different an idea of religion does one re- 
ceive from the parables of the Saviour, with their per- 
suasive morals, and from the technicalities of the Epis- 
tles, with all their controversial incrustations ! 

80 simple is this other view of the Evangelical scheme. 
The simplicity of it is its offence. But does not its very 
simpHcity, in going to the root of the matter, and in offer- 
ing a view of religion as practical duty and piety which 
can be preached, approved, and practised in every clime 
of the earth, in the islands of the seas, and by all peo- 
ple, — does not this simplicity commend the scheme as 
worthy of God ; as a seemingly weak thing, which can 
confound the mighty ; as the wisdom of God, and the 
power of God unto salvation ? Why turn away from 
this '* simplicity that is in Christ," to torture out an 
intricate, metaphysical, or mystical scheme? If any 
secret, spiritual, inexplicable processes of the inner being, 
or any relations of peculiar beart^reverence and sympa^ 
thy and trust towards Jesus Christ, are needed to make 
the Gospel effective for salvation, they are Means. They 
are requisite, of vital necessity. These and many more 
such sentiments and emotions and exercises are requisite 
as helping influences, but righteousness of heart and life 
is the end. There may indeed be room for mpch difler- 
ence of opinion as to the place which Christ is to hold 
in this view of the Evangelical system, — as to the nature 
and conditions of faith in him, as to his present agency 
in his Church, and as to bis place in the believer's heart 
relatively to the place which he himself assigns to God 
in that heart. It is obvious that these questions are in 
part decided in one way for all who adopt this view of 
the Gospel, and that, in so far as they are not thus de- 
cided, they must be left open to the varieties of senti- 
ment, susceptibility, and sympathetic tenderness in the 
temperament of each disciple. We are constrained, 
however, to insist that this individuality of decision rests 
wholly with temperament, and is not a matter of the 
logical int^leot Some persons love a definite, close, 
and sharply distinguished view of the nature of Christ, 
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and will admit no conception which is not thas clearly 
defined. Others love to lose themselves in the reveries of 
mystery and mysticism in all such matters. But the 
intellectual view of Christ which characterizes this sys- 
tem may consist with a sentiment concerning him which 
shall have either the coolness of a philosophic stoicism, 
or the tender pietism of the Moravians. 

These two extreme views of the Evangelical scheme 
furnish the themes of earnest religious interest, as well 
as of exciting controversy, among believers, who are 
thus all Evangelical Christians. The intense zeal which 
students, thinkers, and leaders of thought show in veri- 
fying and sounding the great issues thus opened, is evi- 
dence that they have got hold of something which is 
kindred to all the truth of the universe. Whether the 
path to the central truth is through a perplexing laby- 
rinth, or by a straight way on, is the question debated. 
Meanwhile the strong point of the one scheme answers, 
as usual, to the weak point of the other scheme. In 
the exercise of that candor which gives more strength 
to a conviction than any contempt of adversaries will 
afford, we will seek to strengthen our own weakness by 
acknowledging and imitating the piety that is not our 
own. 

We pass now to the Philosophical treatment of our 
religion. While the interest of all equally confiding be- 
lievers in the Christian revelation is thus engaged in 
finding and availing themselves of the Gospel method of 
salvation, there is another class who are applying the 
tests of criticism and speculation and science to the 
records, the substance, the elemental principles, the evi- 
dences, operations, and results of the Christian religion. 
The Gospel is thus subjected to a searching and keen- 
eyed scrutiny, both as to its source and its message. It 
is brought to the bar of a judicial trial; is examined and 
cross-examined through its witnesses ; its unsupported 
assertions are disputed ; it is required to answer ques- 
tions which it refuses t^o answer ; it is visited with the 
dimming distrust which antiquity gathers around all 
venerable things. There is no ingredient in the whole 
composition of the Gospel or its records, there is no 
elemental or composite fact wrought into its doctrine or 
history, which this searching, unsparing Philosophy does 
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not bring under discussion. Even the existence, or the 
personality, or the intelligence, or the communicativeness 
of that Divine Source to which the Gospel is referred, is 
questioned with equal freedom with the claim of inspi- 
ration for the record itself. Or, if God is taken by the 
Philosophical critic to be an admitted fact in the universe, 
then be is confronted with the method alleged to have 
been chosen by him for revealing his will through a book; 
while his right to work miracles, and his ability to prove 
that he has wrought them, are debated as freely as men 
and women discuss each other's talents, characters, ac- 
tions, and property. If this trial of the Gospel by the 
tests of Philosophy could show itself in a visible form, we 
should see physics and metaphysics, geology and mesmer- 
ism, astronomy and chronology, archaeology and mythol- 
ogy, the ghosts of old Egypt and the winged bulls of 
Nineveh, Spinozism and Hegelianism, science and his- 
tory, and, in addition, " The Soul, with its Sorrows and 
Aspirations," each and all levelling their spears, and seek- 
ing to find a vital part in the Gospel at which they may 
aim. The trial is severe, the conflict is earnest ; the issue 
at stake, what mortal man can weigh or measure, in any 
words which estimate the interests of this world ? 

The relations between the Evangelical and the Philo- 
sophical modes of dealing with our religion are suffi- 
ciently stated or implied in the definition of their sep- 
arate aims. These two processes open every theme of 
thought which religion has ever opened to men, and keep 
them before our minds with a fresh, if not a novel inter- 
est. They embrace all that is profound, exciting, and 
perplexing to human thought. They suspend the relig- 
ious convictions and hopes of our race. We may indeed 
doubt whether the sphere of modern thought is really so 
much enlarged as we assume it to be ; but it seems as if 
it were, and in that seeming lie new trials and risks. 
A distrust of the evidence of miracles, and an excessive 
desire for it, may often originate in and attach to pre- 
cisely the same state of mind, as a careful analysis will 
prove. The very same Thomas, whose faith in the rec- 
ognition of the features of his Master needed a miracu- 
lous token to assure it, would, if he were living now, 
and had seen no such token, be the mos# earnest arguer 
for the insufficiency or the impossibility of a miracle. 

3 
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Indeed, there has been as much that is irrational in the 
speculations of the rationalists themselves, as can be 
found in some of the most amazing superstitions that 
have ever had prevalence. 

To adjust the relations between these two great themes 
of all religious interest, is a task for the good and wise 
who are yet to be born. There is an intense and un- 
sparing persistency of purpose in the trial of the Gospel 
by modern sceptics. The trial is all the more vigorously 
pursued, because it is instituted by those who have 
gained skill in debating the Evangelical question. The 
Evangelical and the Philosophical parties have indeed 
many points of common interest ; but points at which 
they meet only to diverge again. Thus, both parties 
are equally interested in the earliest ages and the most 
remote antiquities of the Church ; but it is because the 
one party wishes to learn what the Gospel scheme of 
salvation was then understood to be; and because the 
other party would look to the very sources of the religion 
to detect fact or fable. Heathens and heathenism equally 
engage the interest of both parties. But while the one 
party wishes to decide the relations of the heathen to 
the Gospel scheme, or to rescue them from the pit, the 
other party hopes to find in the traditions and rites of 
heathenism the glimmerings of a once entire and univer- 
sal faith. A grim idol is to one party a shocking token 
of the darkest debasement of the soul ; to the other party 
it is a pet, an oracle of fond respect 

We are left to mediate between these two parties in 
Christendom, to heed them both, and to study all their 
open questions. Do the controversies involved in the 
discussion of the Evangelical scheme connect themselves 
with the trial-tests of the critical, the speculative, the 
sceptical Philosophy ? Do the perplexities of the one 
class of questions promise to yield by the clearing up of 
those in the other class of questions ? Will the old dis- 
tinction between the internal and the external evidences 
come to our aid, so that the inner truth shall fortify 
the outer framework which incloses it ? We may de- 
pend upon it, that the Christian faith cannot traverse all 
climes and ages, and find a universal prevalence, and 
work its highest mission, if it is burdened with an antag- 
onism to science and history and philosophy, and with 
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an ftntagonkm to the reason and natural sentiments 
and best thoughts of well-meaning men. We must 
abate its metaphysical perplexities, and relieve its phi* 
loBophical difficulties, before we can bid it rule the 
world. 

While it would not be just to charge upon the Calvin- 
istic view of the Evangelical scheme the burden of ex- 
eiting, through its own perplexity and repulsiveness, all 
the scepticism which, under the name and style of Philos- 
ophy, has attacited the foundations of Christian faith, it 
is but fair to say, that scepticism has been made hearty, 
stern, and resolute in its scrutiny, because embittered by 
the severity of a prevailing doctrinal creed. Distrust" 
fulness of the truth of revelation has often first made 
itself felt in hearts and minds that have been grappling 
with the dark problems offered to them in the Angus- 
tinian or Calvinistic theology. If now the simple view of 
the Gospel scheme, as requiring righteousness of life for 
its great condition, process, and end, and making small 
account of doctrinal speculations, — if this scheme should 
be found to win the general accordance of Christians, — > 
the sceptic may be more willing or more able to discern 
in such a religion reasons for identifying its revelations 
with a God, with the attributes of God, with a point 
of time in the world's history, and with miracles and 
inspiration as its natural evidences. Will any other than 
the simplest, the least perplexed and intricate, any other 
than the most practical view of the Gospel, be able to 
stand all the tests which doubt and philosophy can bring 
to bear upon it ? Can we meet a caviller of any kind 
with dogmatics, so well as with pure, august, and prac- 
tical taruthi — that which has an answering echo to it in 
his own heart, conscience, and life ? A religion for this 
life is what is now felt to be needed. Time was when, 
under some exhibitions of religion, individuals here and 
there were driven almost into frenzy to secure their own 
personal election, as if the whole problem of the universe 
was involved in their single rescue from the appalling 
fate of the lost, just as the most timid and selfish snatch 
at the boat in a shipwreck. But this has ceased to be 
the absorbing religious interest of the most generous 
minds. All the reforming efforts of the present age have 
tended to bring Christianity to a trial ; to prove whether 
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its strength lies in practical righteousness, and tends to 
secure that ; to decide whether it has an operating energy 
to move and rectify the world, or is only the solace of 
individual minds and hearts, assuring them of their per- 
sonal escape from the future doom of the multitude of 
our race. 

How arduous and responsible does the office of a re- 
ligious teacher become, in view of all the questions and 
controversies thus opened ! The whole philosophy of 
heaven and of earth is thrown into the public streets. 
Themes which in ancient days were faintly intimated in 
whispers, with finger pressed on lip, in token either of 
reverence for God or fear of man, are now the very 
staple of common discussion. The only hiding-place of 
faith is out of doors. Men have taken literally the Scrip- 
ture rhetoric, ^' I said ye men are gods " ; and some 
reply, " Yes, and there is no God elsewhere than on 
the earth." The open agitation of all the issues raised 
by 'the discussion of the themes we have referred \o 
greatly complicates the task of Christian preachers and 
expositors. The question frequently before the mind of 
the minister is. Shall I yield to a devotional or a philo- 
sophical strain ? Shall I take faith in the Scriptures as 
assured, and appeal, and warn, and exhort, and console 
firom them ? or shall I labor to commend them, not only 
to the conscience,. but to the sceptical mind? Shall I 
preach as to believers or to unbelievers ? That our con- 
gregations contain some of both these classes, and that 
the ministers know it, and are somewhat embarrassed as 
to the style of preaching that is most needed, is perhaps 
one reason of the inefficacy of preaching. 

It is advised by many persons, that ministers should 
reintroduce expository lectures on the Bible for an after- 
noon service. But how immense is the field that would 
thus be opened for discussion, and how questionable as 
to edification in the dealing with it ! When Robinson 
and Hunter and Doddridge pursued that course, they 
took the Bible just as it stands, assured and unquestioned 
by any of the assaults of an undermining criticism, and 
they sought to interpret it solely for instructive and de- 
votional uses. Now an expounder in one of our soci- 
eties would need to divide his attention between the 
religious improvement of what is plainly or obscurely 
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written, and such perplexing matters as the cosmogony 
of Moses, or the harmonizing of Kings and Chronicles, 
or the theory of myths, or the philosophical authentica- 
tion of miracles. 

But it may not be, that, just as our Bible societies are 
multiplying by millions the precious book, it should be 
discovered to oe filled with worthless legends. No reach 
of philosophical effrontery will ever persuade the world 
of that ; for the world is too old and too wise in the ex- 
perience of its own ignorance to believe that. It may 
not be, that, when a dangerous civilization is most mak- 
ing us feel the need of a pure and operative religion, it 
should be discovered that there is no passage-way through 
the dome of heaven for light and truth and hope to come 
to us, and none to come if there was. It may not be, 
that, when the mind of man is just feeling the glow of its 
own inspiration, it should discover that there is no more 
of inspiration in the universe than what has been breathed 
into our poor clay. No ! God will not leave wholly^ un- 
cheered any deep desire or necessity which he has com- 
municated to the soul of man. The philosophizing 
spirit, when it has indulged the exercise of its utmost 
fireedom, and, without any restraint from fear or author- 
ity, has pursued its own course, in questioning every 
ground and tenet of human belief, wearies itself at last. 
Finding that every thing may be doubted, it soon in- 
clines to the search after any thing that may be believed. 
The heart comes to the relief of the head ; the spirit 
claims back what the mind had surrendered. The ear 
hears a voice behind it. Too far behind that backward 
voice has sounded to some, who, in seeking- relief from 
blank scepticism, have not been satisfied with Gospel 
truth save with a Papal indorsement. After the utmost 
exercise of the freedom of doubt, men find that there is 
a real pleasure in the freedom of belief. It is not strange 
that some should feel that they cannot exercise too much 
of it God be praised that we have hearts, as well as 
heads; affections and hopes, as well as brains. The 
Gospel faith is always sure of one element in the make 
of every human being who has heard of it Coleridge 
says of himself, at one period of his life, that his head 
was with Spinoza, but his heart was with St Paul and 
St. John. Spinoza is welcome to his share in that par- 
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tition ; while we gladly bear again the echo of the words 
of the two disciples after the evening walk to Emmaus, 
'< Did not OUT hearts born within us, as he talked with us 
by the way and opened to us the Scriptures ? " 

If there is to be always such an issue between the 
heart and the head, we must learn to meet their conflicts 
with a large and generous tolerance of mind. ReUgion, 
doubtless, will always be to man the most perplexing, as 
well as the most momentous of themes. Its range of 
truths is infinite. Some of them are as plain as axioms ; 
some of them as fathomless as the infinite abysses of 
space. We begin our learning with the simplest pre- 
cepts of reUgion ; we grow to the meditation of its pro- 
ibundest mysteries. In this rising of its truths from the 
plain to the profound, there is a resemblance between re- 
ligion and the use made of the letters of our alphabet, of 
which a, 6, c, the first three, express the learning of the child 
in the nursery ; while ar, y, «, the last three, are used to de- 
note the unknown quantities in the problems which the 
astronomer studies beneath the eye of all heaven. We 
must not forget, however, thai all these letters, employed 
with ordinary intelligence, are promiscuously used in the 
common affairs of life. And so it is, that it is neither 
the axioms nor the perplexities of religion, but a combi- 
nation of all its lessons, that makes the best furniture for 
heart and mind. 

While Christian scholars and thinkers debate these 
lofty themes, they must practise mutual tolerance. The 
bitterness of sectarian warfare must yield to the united 
zeal of all Christian minds, to withstand the assaults of 
honest scepticism, and the contempt of the worldly and 
indifferent. True, there is something in religious dif- 
ferences which seems to goad the intensity of strong 
feeling more than there is even in political differences. 
There should, however, be something more exalting, too, 
in disputes which reach above the things of earth. The 
connection of a religious sentiment witU any debated 
issue ought always to elevate the strife. The issue op- 
ened between Jews and Samaritans, as to the rival sum- 
mits of Gerizira and Moriah, touched a matter of devo- 
tion ; and so the sentiment of the dispute was wholly 
different from that of the Roman rivahry between the 
Palatine and the Aventine. Those who are engaged in 
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rearing the Temple of Truth should feel that they have a 
purpose in view unlike to that which moved the builders of 
the Tower of Babel, and they should not hazard by their 
contentions the sad result which befell that structure. A 
quarrelsome, contentious Christian breaks the great net 
of the Gospel which holds us all; and he is himself more 
likely to fall through the rent which he opens, than is any 
one else. 

And as to the authority and religions use of the 
Bible, of the words of Prophets and Apostles, the in- 
stincts of the soul must be our best interpreters. No 
book or writing can be fairly interpreted but from the 
same point of view from which it was written. The 
pK>int of view from which the Bible was written was not 
a scientific one, nor a philosophical one. The outlook 
of every sentence, line, phrase, and sentiment in that 
holy book, is that of the eye of the heart, turned in hu- 
mility, devotion, and longing desire to God ; and Jesus 
Christ is the medium through which all the rays of light 
are gathered into focal brightness, and the images of all 
sacred things are transferred to the heart of man. Amid 
all the strifes and discussions which engage our minds, 
devotion, spirituality of feeling. Christian piety, present 
their claims to a supreme regard. To keep that fervent 
spirit alive should be the preeminent aim of every party, 
and of every individual to whom religion offers a single 
theme of interest or of thought 
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To connect the sentiment of religious gratitude with 
the good land in which we live ; with the civil and 
social and religious blessings which we here enjoy; 
with all the institutions and privileges which dis- 
tinguish it above all other lands; and to concen- 
trate the sense of the Divine Goodness in the homes 
where all these blessings find their crown and glory, 
— such is the purpose of our autumn festival of 
Thanksgiving. Whatever other uses the day may 
serve ; whatever incidental happiness for old or young 
it may afford ; whatever other sentiments may be con- 
nected with it, this use, this joy, this sentiment should 
transcend all others, — that it offers a large tribute 
of warm-felt gratitude to God. It is not the banquet, 
but the tribute of the heart, that makes the essence 
of this festival. The changing circimistances under 
which, from year to year, it finds each household. 



must of course affect that portion of the day's happi- 
ness which, from early associations, we have been 
accustomed to expect from it in a family circle. In 
this inconstant life of ours, there is too little that is 
permanent for any of us to allow us to expect that 
rolling years can pass without working many sad 
changes. In some cases, the passage of years renews 
pleasures which have long been denied ; in other cases, 
it reconciles hearts that have suffered, to the inevitable 
conditions of life. And if we would only try to find, 
in every scene and circumstance, that kind or shape 
of divine blessing which is really best for us for the 
time being, according to our age or condition, we 
should all of us feel less of melancholy, and more of 
gratitude. It certainly is to be regretted, that many 
persons indulge themselves in looking upon this day 
solely as an occasion for animal festivity, or for un- 
qualified gayety. It has a larger, nobler, less selfish, 
more spiritual designation. Its incidental joys are 
matters of private or domestic experience ; its public 
uses are devotional and national, as it appeals to us 
as citizens, and as the children of God, and bids us 
worship him, and offer him our thanksgivings as a 
people. 

The good land which God has given us, with all 
that is good in it, is the theme which is to unite our 
gratitude. For our individual blessings; for each 
agreeable element of our private, single lives ; for all 
that each of us can call his own of joy or good, each 
heart must lift its separate tribute of gratitude to 
God. But there is a touching and sublime token of 



the truth that the religious sentiment belongs to the 
common human heart, in the fact that some common 
blessings shared by millions have for ages prompted 
the appointment of days of public religious thanks- 
giving. A sentiment which all can feel, in any de- 
gree, however slight, and which is deepened and 
heightened in each heart as it is indulged, must be 
one of the common sympathies which prove that one 
Father hath created us ; and the exercise of that sen- 
timent must draw us as children to him. Therefore, 
a day of thanksgiving, wherever observed, whether 
amid the hills of Palestine or of New England, has 
always looked for its motive and its lesson beyond 
any individual experiences of blessing. Some com- 
mon central source and means of good which blesses 
all must stand for the motive of a people's gratitude. 
And so, likewise, the observance of such a day must 
be held consistent with the private griefs and sorrows 
which all in turn must bear from God's appointment. 
If the day is not designed for the particular gratitude 
of each heart for its own private blessings, neither 
should each one's private burdens or trials absolve 
any one from all share of interest in the commemora- 
tion of large public mercies from God. Certainly, if 
there be a good Providence over our conmion heri- 
tage, it must have claims upon the gratitude of all, 
like the sunshine and the showers of the heaven that 
spreads over the continent on which we tread. 

Our own good land, and its good institutions,— 
this is our theme; and from its large compass we 
must select such distinct points of observation as the 



exciting interests of this very passing year make pro- 
minent in our own thoughts. There is a very close 
relation between a land and its institutions, and the 
happiness of the people that live in it In some 
respects it is true that our individual and domestic 
interests may be independent of the climate, the go- 
vernment, the religion, and the social customs, under 
which we live. Such virtue as can be attained by 
man, such happiness as may be realized on the earth, 
have been reached and enjoyed on either hemisphere 
and in every zone. Wisdom and heroism, love and 
piety, parental, filial, and matronly excellencies, select 
their honored examples from every land of the earth, 
and from every age ; and the garlands of the good are 
woven from the leaves and the flowers of every soil. 
But still there is something in the prevailing influ- 
ences wrought by the institutions of a land which 
aflects the amount and the diffusion of happiness and 
virtue. There are regions of the earth which have 
been blighted by oppressive institutions, which are 
burdened by dull and melancholy memories, and 
where any wide-extended sense of liberty and pri- 
vilege is impeded by existing wrongs. Even such 
lands, purified by time and revolution, may yet ad- 
mit, in some coming age, of the happiness identified 
with pastoral life. But in a land such as ours, where 
no old feudal inheritances of thought or custom cast 
their melancholy grey shadows, and where nature has 
never been beaten by art, except in a spot here and 
there, there is a freer range for the genial faculties 
of men. 



The singularly popular character of our institutions 
makes them objects of popular interest, of fresh and 
earnest feeling, of lively discussion, and of a value 
which each person estimates for himself The fact 
that these institutions can be so easily changed or 
modified in some of their methods, from year to year, 
may lead to fickleness, and to a fondness for innovar 
tion and experiment. But the discussions which are 
necessary to effect a change always draw out enough 
of conservatism to secure what is good. And what a 
pledge for security and order in any community is the 
talk in every home, in every circle of neighbors, as 
well as in every hall of meeting, — the talk about those 
vast or trivial interests which involve the welfare of 
millions, — interests which no despot can control, but 
which every living man may canvass and help to dis- 
pose ! And when we extend the fair meaning of the 
word institutions to all those social, religious, educa^ 
tional, professional, mechanical, charitable, and do- 
mestic usages and associations which make up the 
great familiar circimistances and interests of life for 
us, we see how they heap their blessings upon our 
heritage, giving us a large and intelligible theme of 
gratitude. Nor shall we reach to the full glow of that 
sentiment till it is touched with the fervor of piety. 

Our own good land and its good institutions are 
strikingly set in contrast before us this very passing 
year, by two prominent tokens which have an exciting 
interest for us all : first, by the direful war which is now 
in the height of its horrors, near the point where the 
three old continents touch each other; and, second, 
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by the astonishing growth of a great party among 
ourselves, which turns upon the relation between fo- 
reign and native-bom citizens of this soil. Our nation 
is at peace with the world, and it is intensely, though 
not alarmmgly, excited within its own borders. 

How real and precious to us now, by contrast, are 
the blessings of peace ! It is a time for us to set a 
new value upon them. Far, far away from our sight 
and our share in them, are passing scenes the most 
appalling and harrowing that the sun ever looks upon 
on this earth. The feeble voices of the advocates of 
peace are wholly drowned in the strife, except as the 
groans of mutilated victims, rescued from the savage 
carnage, may echo, in tones too mournful for words, 
the arguments which, however sound, are yet far from 
their triumph among the councils of nations. But 
none the less will the advocate of peace maintain 
the wickedness and the folly of war. From the 
blood-stained rocks and waters of the Crimea, and 
from the ghastly heaps in the hospitals, will he draw, 
by and by, new evidence that war always entails more 
wrong and misery than it ever averts. There has 
been, as yet, only a beginning: what the end may 
be, it is too fearful to contemplate. The advocate of 
peace, however, is forced to admit that war is an inevi- 
table result of the principles which are now allowed 
to regulate the policy of nations, and that it can no 
more be averted than can a thunder-storm when the 
materials which generate it have been allowed to 
gather. Very difficxilt, too, is it in any case of war, 
and especially so in that which is now convulsing the 



world, to indicate precisely the offending cause in 
which the strife arose; to fasten the guilt wholly 
upon either party to it; or to say what one single 
element in the previous controversy made it impossi- 
ble to avoid an appeal to arms. 

Those of us who have been at some pains to 
acquaint ourselves with the actual cause and the con- 
tested issue of the present war, that we might at least 
know with which party to engage our sympathies, do 
not find it easy to attain entire satisfaction in the case. 
T,.e «<a UsJu one whose merit, we m.y not M, 
comprehend, because of the side issues with which it 
is complicated ; and the suggestion will doubtless pre- 
sent itself to our nunds, that motives not avowed, or 
ulterior plans which look beyond any present enter- 
prise, may be a large, but an incalculable and a dubious, 
element in the strife. For myself, I find it difficult to 
discern how the great cause of justice and right has 
been made to open the contest, or how that cause will 
be served by the success of either of the two contend- 
ing parties. Russia had trespassed upon the domi- 
nions of the Sultan in Turkey, and had threatened the 
independent existence of that territory. The triumph 
of Russia would therefore, of course, extend her own 
despotic rule and absolute sway over a wider region, 
and would farther aggrandize a power which already 
is mightier than it is beneficent But the allies now 
in arms against Russia proclaim that they axe main- 
taining the cause of freedom and humauity, the cause 
of national independence against autocratic encroach- 
ment ; and that they are the champions of constitu- 
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tional liberty. That this is the honest conviction of 
the great mass of the people of Great Britain, we may 
freely admit. But when the rest of the world, when 
we ourselves, are asked to believe this, we have to 
pause and consider, that we may review a little of the 
more recent history of England and France. Then, if 
we hesitate about accepting these professions in their 
full, honest meaning, it is partly through the effect of 
our surprise, as we compare such noble and generous 
avowals with the but too recent practice of both those 
allied powers. The professions may be strictly true, 
and as magnanimous as they are bold. But there 
certainly is a degree of novelty in the espousal of such 
a cause by England and France ; and the partnership 
itself is as strange as its object, seeing that it unites 
those whose relations have been embittered for ages, 
and that within late years they have done a somewhat 
different business, each party on its own account. 

Within the memory of some now living, England 
was an ally of Russia in an enterprise not one less 
hostile to the cause of independent nationality than is 
that in which Russia is now engaged ; for England, 
half a century ago, was an ally with Eussia in the 
successful overthrow of constitutional liberty and 
republicanism in France. When Russia made a par- 
tition, in fact an annihilation, of Poland, the present 
allies were content to oppose words, and words only. 
Again, Russia, but four years ago, came to the aid of 
Austria in the slaughters and executions which sup- 
pressed the cause of freedom in Hungary. But Eng- 
land and France formed no alliance against despotism 
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then. Once more, France sent and still retains her 
legions in the dominions of the Pope, not to foster, 
but to crush, the spirit of revolt against the most 
oppressive sway in all Christendom. One of the new 
allies lent itself to that melancholy service : its present 
partner uttered not even a rebuke. England has for 
long years pursued her career of conquest in India, 
and of opium-smuggling in China. 

Still it may be that both these allies have repented 
of their former misdeeds, joint or separate, and of 
their neglect of the cause of liberty ; and, if now they 
are really leagued to vindicate popular rights against 
oppression, we will pray for their success. But, for 
wise and just judgment, we must wait and watch, and 
that with a careful though a candid eye ; because the 
present aspect of the case is, that the war is, on both 
sides, one of ambition, pride, jealousy, and self-aggran- 
dizement The last manifesto of the Czar of Russia 
that lias reached us affirms, that his own original 
contest with Turkey was opened on religious grounds, 
that is, as he understands religion ; but, he adds, that, 
since the allies have interfered, the war " has assumed 
the character of a struggle between conservatism and 
communist revolution." 

The code of international law, as it is one of the 
most sublime growths of ages of wise philosophy and 
of costly experience, purchased through disastrous 
errors, is still an imperfect code ; and, so long as it 
admits the desperate issue of a recourse to arms, the 
enlistment of savage brutalities, and the terrific engi- 
nery of a modem siege or battle-field, we may not 
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boast ourselves of the triumphs of Christian states- 
manship. It never should be 'in the power of one 
man to drive the world to arms. That readiness to 
foment what is called an insult to national honor into 
a bloody strife, for which we find some among us to 
be all too well prepared, is presented to us now in its 
dread results. If I could portray in words a fair 
description of the torturing suspense which is madden- 
ing the hearts of millions of human beings in England 
alone, we should realize something of the horrors of 
a war when it is in progress. That land has been 
visited, within a few years, by a pestilence and by 
the apprehension of famine. But what were their 
visitations of real woe, compared with the gloom which 
now settles over the homes and the hearts of its peo- 
ple, from its noblest down to its humblest men and 
women, as they wait from day to day for the lists of 
the thousands of their households who are numbered 
among the victims of a ruthless strife ? And when, 
in the event of restored peace, — the time and the 
conditions of which are now in dread uncertainty, — 
the mutilated remnant of proud armies shall return, 
and in the crowded streets of cities, and through every 
hamlet of the land, be^ars and cripples, with ghastly 
wounds and shocking mutilations of the human form, 
shall appear as among the trophies of war, who vrill 
dare to balance any blessing gained against the fearful 
cost of its purchase ? 

But the moral of that distant strife is a solemn one 
to us who dwell in this good land. "We need have no 
fear of war, except we provoke it by some daring out- 
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rage or iniquity of our own, or allow ourselves to be led 
on to it by some official of the nation who shall be un- 
worthy to bear its high trusts. This good land stands 
secure from all wanton insult, from all bold aggres- 
sion, from any other nation of the earth. They dare 
not seek a quarrel with us : they will be slow to accept 
an occasion for one ; slow, but still not so cowardly 
or craven (as we use those words) as to bear from us 
the irritating and reckless boasts and measures upon 
which some of our own citizens are ready to venture. 
There can be no nobler position than this of ours. 
Safe from insult and wrong, let us scorn every scheme 
and threat which would inflict them. The highest 
conception that we can form of dignity and honor in 
a single character is that of one whom no one would 
challenge for his language or conduct, and who never 
provokes a strife. So be it with us as a nation. In 
the pride of our strength, and in the fervor of our blood, 
and in the unchecked impulse of our course, and in 
the splendid resources of our land, we may feel the 
desire to pit ourselves against any or all the nations 
of the earth. But whence comes that desire ? Is it 
from the cool, calm judgment of the mind instructed 
in the sad histories of the world's past conflicts ? No : 
it is but the brute instinct, which the boar out of the 
woods, or the wild horse of the desert, or the savage 
buflalo of the prairies, feels boiling in his mad veins, 
when he goes forth to seek a victim to his tusks or 

teeth. 

God avert for ever the hour, when, over these fair 
and happy scenes around us, the embattled hosts shall 
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deploy their Satanic armies ; when, from these busy 
workshops, young men, in the glory of their strength, 
shall confront the belching cannon of a foe; and 
when these homes, where God appoints enough of 
sorrow to mingle the bitter herb in the feast of Thanks- 
giving, shall mourn untimely deaths by war. 

But this good land of ours has become a refuge for 
men of all nations ; and an issue has arisen between 
the good institutions which are native on this soil, and 
those which axe annually brought into it by emigrants 
from abroad. In this issue between American and 
European institutions, we must be prepared for much 
exaggeration : indeed, we already realize it. The 
moment parties are formed upon any question, the 
differences which exist between their members are 
increased, and are in danger of being embittered. It 
is the part of a wise man, then, to seek to find out 
the real issue involved ; to discern its just weight and 
merit ; to clear it, and to keep it clear, from all need- 
less irritations and aggravations ; and then, if he joins 
any party, to do so solely for the sake of the right, 
aud only to oppose wrong. There is no harm in par- 
ties in a well-governed land of intelligent men. It is 
well, too, that power should pass at intervals from one 
party that has possessed it, to another old party, or to 
a new one. It is as when a huge giant, after having 
enjoyed a quiet sleep, stretched at his length on one 
side, rouses himself, turns his vast mass of body, and 
exposes Ms other side to the test of the changing 
weather, or the torments of teazing insects. Parties 
are never formed among an intelligent people, except 
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they hold at issue some one point on which opinions 
or interests divide. And so there is a point at issue 
now between the representatives of modem American 
and ancient European institutions on this soil. "We 
must guard against the exaggeration of this issue, and 
learn its real merits. 

No purpose or desire is entertained by any one to 
prevent or impede farther emigration to this laad. 
The land is open to all, of every faith and every clime 
and every nationality, who may choose to come to it : 
it is as free as the ocean-waves that must be crossed 
on the way hither. We who are bom on the soil 
should be strangely forgetful of the tenure of our own 
inheritance here, if we excluded any that came to it 
as our own fathers came. The only really native 
American is the red Indian, whom we have displaced, 
that we ipay build cities amid his hunting grounds, 
and work the streams which the beaver once dammed. 
Grafted ourselves on the wild olive-tree, we must not 
complain of the luxuriance of the branches. 

This whole continent was hid in unknown night 
for ages, while humanity on the other half of the 
globe was trying its experiments of social, poUtical, 
and religious systems, amid rising and falling empires. 
Then the veil was lifted from this land ; and its vast 
wildernesses, with their mighty streams and unmear 
sured expanse of fertile soil, were offered as a new 
field for the world's fifth and greatest empire. With 
a faith and heroism which each succeeding age wiU 
look back upon with an intenser admiration, the foun- 
dations of that empire were laid here. The handful 
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of com was planted, and the fruit thereof shaketh like 
Lebanon. No fiibles of Arabian magic have described 
transformations equal to those which have here been 
wrought. The tributary rills from every hill and 
mountain, and the giant rivers which they fill, are 
emblems both of the secret and the manifest agencies 
that constitute our prosperity. The amount of patient 
toil, with its thrifty rewards ; of domestic happiness, 
with its radiant comforts ; the amoimt of intelligent 
culture, of high-aimed virtue, and of kindly charity, — 
that have been realized here, if not a matter of our 
boasting, is the glory of our inheritance. 

An American system, an American set of institu- 
tions, has been in part the cause, and in part the result, 
of the grand experiment of empire which has so far 
triumphed here. There is an American system, diffi- 
cult, I know and admit, to define at all points, — and 
one which different persons would define, as to some 
of its essential elements, somewhat differently, — but 
still it is an American system, built upon and involving 
an American set of institutions. It took its training 
in part from these once vast wildernesses ; from the 
glorious, solemn old forests, whose living roots were 
nourished from the mould of ages. The mighty rivers, 
widening as they flowed, and the fair valleys which 
they watered, helped to develop this American sys- 
tem. As for the rest, it has been the growth of time 
and experience, interpreted and improved by the coun- 
sels of wise and good men. It is a system which puts 
government and religion and society on foundations 
different from those on which they have ever rested 
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before ; and it establishes an inter-relation between 
government, religion, and society, wholly unlike the 
relations which have existed between them in any 
other land. It is a system that is difficult to define 
in particulars, except by contrasts; and most of us 
are so accustomed to all our own institutions and pre- 
vailing influences, and know so little about those 
which exist elsewhere, that such contrasts, in order to 
be appreciated, would need to be very carefully and 
minutely presented, while only an actual residence in 
other countries would adequately exhibit them. 

When an intelligent traveller comes hither from 
abroad, he feels that he has something new to bim to 
study in this our American system ; something worthy 
of the curious and penetrating interest of a wise man. 
According as any foreigner so studies it to a good 
purpose, are we apt to estimate his own discernment 
and ability ; always caring less, however, for the opi- 
nion which he may express, than for the accuracy of 
the facts which he presents. This American system 
fills to the European visitor the place which old- 
world scenes and shrines, institutions and museums, 
have for Americans abroad. The regions over whose 
expanded fields this system is in operation, with all 
their magnificent natural features of land and water, 
are the fitting physical instrumentalities of the expe- 
riment which man is making here. In place of pic- 
ture-galleries, cathedrals, and tombs, the visitor here 
has men to study. He may miss the wigs and robes 
of office ; the mace, the rod, and the sword of state ; 
he may need to ask which man in a crowd is the chief 
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magistrate or the judge; but he finds that all the 
needful functions of civilized life are discharged, and 
that each official has the honor that is his due. The 
traveller gives the best proof that some new and 
interesting system is engaging him, in that he asks 
one question for each minute of his stay here, when 
he is not eating or sleeping. After aU, from the 
answers which he obtains, he is often at a loss for a 
full explanation of what he observes. The town- 
meeting is a marvel to him. The free school; the 
voluntary support of so many religions ; the road with- 
out a turnpike gate ; the journeying without a pass- 
port ; the absence of police and military, of pageantry 
and livery ; equality without rudeness ; service with- 
out servility, — these are merely the superficial objects 
of a visitor's wonder. He feels that there must be 
reason and security at the bottom of all these strange 
things. The slight appearances of any kind or mar 
chinery of government amaze him all the more, 
because of the number of persons who hold or who 
have held office. That government ought, by a com- 
pulsory tax, to do something to support religion, is 
an axiom with him ; but he finds, to his amazement, 
that more is done in behalf of religion without a tax, 
than is done anywhere else with one. 

This American system recognizes only two elements 
in government, — the individual man, and the state 
of collective men : the man, as the germ or epitome 
of the state, holds within himself all the functions of 
civil government, as the acorn holds the branches 
of the oak ; and the state, as the development of the 
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faculties, rights, duties, and honors of the man, is the 
expression of him whom it represents, as the oak is 
the fruit of the acorn. This is a system of strict 
equality, where each man counts one, and no man 
counts more than one ; so that a man who has filled 
the highest office in the nation, which is now the 
highest office in the world, has no more power than 
the man who performs for him the humblest menial 
service. 

Between temporal and spiritual concerns, the respec- 
tive provinces of religion and politics, there is a rela- 
tion in our system which some would call one of 
respectful coldness; and others one of watchful jealousy. 
The balance is at even point between these two, often 
rival, interests, when religion and politics hold each 
other to the most faithful performance of the work t6 
which each is restricted. The politician betrays a 
dread of priestcraft, when he finds that spiritual wear 
pons are introduced into a party conflict ; and he is 
sometimes inclined to regard good homely morality, 
if stress is laid upon it, as too sublimated a matter to 
escape his censure. The minister of religion is jealous 
for the sanctities of righteousness, when he finds poli- 
ticians trifling with the distinction between right and 
wrong. The state, in our system, utterly renounces 
all legislation for religion, and offers but a most 
guarded recognition of any of its forms. But still 
the state entrusts the citizen with a liberty which it 
knows vnll be wretched and ruinous, unless the indi- 
vidual and his neighbors look carefully after their own 
religion. 
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The integrity of this American system has already 
been impaired at two points; or, rather, it has not 
been consistently carried out, in conformity with its 
essential terms and its implied conditions. The sys* 
tem originally required by implication, where not 
enjoined by positive statute, that no man should have 
all the fuU privileges of a citizen, who could not read 
a name on a ballot, and write his own name. By pro- 
viding compulsorily that every child should be taught 
those humanities, it signified its expectation that every 
man should have learned them. And, second, this 
American system forbade that any citizen should 
receive titular honors from, or owe any allegiance to, 
a foreign prince or power; a prohibition which is 
virtually defied by every representative of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy on this soil. As the relation now 
stands between the representatives of that hierarchy 
here, and the head of it at Rome, orders emanating 
from the Pope may have a public and political influ- 
ence among us, and the authority which exists there 
may demand an allegiance here. This apprehension 
of ours is generally ridiculed by those who are the 
objects of it ; and they teU us, as if they were drawing 
out attention to a distinction wholly new to us, that 
they owe allegiance to Rome only in spiritual matters. 
But this is an evasion ; that is, it does not meet the 
difficulty in our minds. For, under the Roman Catho- 
lic system, some things are included under spiritual 
matters, which, in the American system, are included 
under temporal matters, or are matters of individual 
liberty or private conscience. The marriage covenant. 
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the education of the young, and the choice of one's 
own religious teacher, are here exempted from all 
spiritual dictation, hut are matters of priestly authority 
in the Eoman Catholic system. 

It is evident, likewise, that our American institu- 
tions were established with reference to their being 
enjoyed and improved by a class of persons under 
somewhat different influences, training, and opinions, 
than are many of those who share now their full 
rights and privileges. That any one should be allowed 
to vote under a Constitution which he never read or 
heard read may practically involve no bad conse- 
quences ; but it certainly does not enter into our ideal 
conception of the working of the American system. 
That there is wise and right principle enough in the 
land, universally diffused, and, in the main, sufficiently 
preponderant, to dispose peacefully of all the agita- 
tions which might arise from the working of a few 
incongruous elements in our system, must be alike 
the belief and the comfort of every intelligent citi- 
zen. 

Nor would any of our citizens have thought of de- 
fining, still less of raising a party to defend, our 
American system, had not the extent of immigration 
here within a few years, with the introduction of fo- 
reign usages and institutions, and hierarchical dis- 
plays, reminded some that there was life still in the 
ashes of the old-world despotisms and priestcrafts, 
and that a flame might yet be kindled here. This is 
the precise point now at issue, — the maintenance of 
the American system, the American set of institu- 
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tions, against the influence of all imported systems ' 
under foreign nationalities. The question at once 
arises, Is there any ground for such an issue 1 Some 
say that there is a real danger before us : others say 
the fear is idle ; while the mere apprehension of it, 
and the planning against it, will provoke strife, and 
give vitality of evil to what else would be harmless. 
That there is at least some shadow of reason for the 
issue that has been raised might be inferred from the 
extent of the alarm caused by an interference with 
our conmionHschool system. But that the alarm is 
exa^erated beyond all reason, and if indulged with- 
out a check will prove mischievous and violent, are 
fects which a very little reflection will assure to any 
one. All foreign nationalities must become assimila- 
ted on this soU, as has been already proved by curious 
and amazing evidence. The Roman Catholic system 
is so diluted here, that, if we do nothing to concen- 
trate its hateful energies, they must be relaxed ; and 
the system must, in consequence, be modified. Agi- 
tations have already arisen among its supporters, with 
which we had better not interfere. In this land of 
banks and railroads, whose punctual hours make us 
all careful in the use of our time, it would be very 
difficult to secure observance for the fifty or a hun- 
dred annual holydays on which all business is sus- 
pended in the city of Some. It would be no easy 
matter to persuade the fcumers and mechanics of New 
England to erect shrines to the Virgin Mary at our 
cross-roads, or to confess their sins to a priest 

But, even if we allow that there is reason for re- 
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cognizing a threatening issue between American and 
European institutions on this soil, let us seek no con* 
cealment ; let us not shelter ourselves behind the se- 
crecy of a party organization, bound either by oaths 
or pledges, for the sake of averting a manly issue. 
The support of the American system is too just and 
honorable a motive of political or party action to 
require, or consist with, any covert measures of any 
kind. All ought to be as open as the day under that 
banner. The exercise of the elective franchise, the 
dischai^ of a citizen's proud duty, is a solemn and 
responsible trust. It needs no veil of initiation for 
any honest measure. " There is no man that doeth 
any thing in secret, when he himself seeketh to be 
known openly." A party in politics, whose members 
are secretly initiated and held to principles not openly 
avowed to their neighbors, must, sooner or later, excite 
an alarm greater than that which called it into exist- 
ence. If our own plans and projects, which are in- 
tended to have their effect upon public matters, are 
exposed to the oversight of those who may differ with 
us, it is not fair for secrecy to cover one party, while 
frank professions and purposes disclose all the work 
of another party. We wish to know each other, and 
to know each other's business. We certainly have a 
right to know each other's plans and aims as to inte- 
rests which concern us aU alike. We are suspicious 
of all orders and plottings that work their way in the 
dark, or are perforated only by crevices, into which a 
spy may peer, leaving his report to uncertain rumor. 
We are suspicious of all manoeuvres in our political 
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affairs that open upon us by a surprise, and show a 
plan already completed before it had even been an- 
nounced. 

Under the first flush of excitement, particularly the 
excitement of success, a party in political affairs, act- 
ing through a secret organization, may pass unchal- 
lenged by a commimity, except on the single score of 
its unwarrantable method of proceeding. But by and 
by, as the possible and probable incidental abuses and 
mischiefs, and outrages even, to which such a secret 
organization may lead, are fairly recognized by men 
of cool judgment, to say nothing of alarmists, the fatal 
tendencies of the party will disclose themselves. 
Though evil forebodings may then exaggerate the 
harmful issues, the consequences will be bad enough 
when contemplated as the legitimate effects of the 
introduetion of an entirely new and dangerous ele- 
ment into our politics. The influence of a secret 
party will be feared in the courts of justice, in the 
concerns of business, and in the relations of private 
life. Men will discover an enemy by their side in 
one whom they supposed to be a friend. A man who 
is held by a secret pledge, of the conditions of which 
we are ignorant, to some particular method of action, 
may be placed in circumstances in which that covert 
obligation will impair his fidelity to his manifest du- 
ties. If there be really any reason to dread that 
despotism in government or religion will renew here 
its old strifes, let open, honest, bold measures, beneath 
the very light of day, prepare to meet it. While a 
proscription of foreigners would be a most odious 
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policy, the sharpest reproach of which would be 
made to sting us in every reminiscence of our own 
parentage, and of our own tenure of this soil, we 
may proscribe all foreign institutions. We may in- 
sist, with the spirit and purpose of determined men, 
that the traditions of feudalism, and the plottings of 
despotism, and the dictations of priestcraft, shall not 
transport themselves from the old world, which is 
weary of them, to this new world. But no secret 
party organization is needed, either to mature that 
determination, or to make it effective in practice. 
What is righteous and just in the object designed 
will prosper the more, the more boldly it is pro- 
claimed ; while any secret proceedings may vitiate the 
simple integrity of the purpose, and involve it with 
iniquity. In one word, — and this ought to be a 
decisive one with those who profess allegiance and 
devotion to American institutions, — a secret party 
does not belong to^ and is utterly inconsistent tvith^ the 
American system. 

That American system is the object of our grateful 
religious thankfulness this day. It imparts blessings 
to each one of us. It is the glory of this our good 
land and of its good institutions. We know enough 
about the influence of despotism, in government and 
religion, to appreciate the blessings of our own free- 
dom in contrast with it. We believe that a good 
Providence, with signal displays of its guidance and 
benignity, has been over this land. The piety and 
heroism, which consecrated the beginnings of empire 
here, stand manifestly rewarded by the just recom- 
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pense of God. The blessings enjoyed by the children 
are the answers to the prayers of the fathers ; and we 
see tokens of the fulfilment of that glorious vision of 
theirs which fashioned a Christian commonwealth 
amid the terrors of a howling wilderness. What 
each of us may have to enjoy or to endure in our 
private experience, or in the home that is gladdened 
or sorrowful this day, is the portion allotted to us as 
individuals. The good land which God has given us 
is our common blessing. Here may we live, to share 
its privileges, and to advance its prosperity ; and here 
may our bodies find a quiet grave. 
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These are the words of one whose words have for 
Ufl the highest authority. They are plain words, 
conveying with simple directness of statement a per- 
fectly intelligible meaning, and announcing a truth 
which, considering its interest to us, deserves a most 
explicit utterance. As stress will be laid, in the fol- 
lowing discourse, upon the obvious meaning of the 
sentence of our text, it may be well to inform our- 
selves that no fair process of verbal criticism will 
justify any essential change in the sense of the p6W- 
sage. The sentence in our English Bible is an 
adequate and a faithful translation of the words 
which the evangelist repeats as spoken by Jesus 
CJhrist. It is the Saviour who says of himself, " No 
one knoweth who the Son is, except the Father." 

On subjects concerning which we have no know- 
ledge, and can attain no knowledge, we may still have 



many thoughts. Our thoughts in such cases are all the 
more inquisitive and earnest, according to the increas- 
ing interest to us of the subject to which curiosity 
fastens while knowledge is denied us. Our thoughts 
may become so active and ingenious aud restless, as 
to give us no repose of mind till we have wrought 
out fancies, and formed theories, and adopted what we 
caU conclusions, convictions, or a belief concerning 
matters which lie beyond our comprehension. We 
are rarely content to leave to perfect vacancy "that 
place in our minds which our ignorance yields up 
to the efforts of our curiosity. It is one of the 
rich prerogatives of the nature which God has given 
us, that we may inquire where a reply is precluded, 
and may speculate upon themes which he has reserved 
within the secrets of his own intelligence. But it is 
wise for us always so to form our theories and convic- 
tions that they shall be consistent with our kqpw- 
ledge, and consistent also with our ignorance ; for 
thus only can we be content to admit a mystery where 
there is reason for believing without the means of a 
full understanding. 

By those to whom the gospel is the law of faith 
and duty, and the ground of religious hope, some just 
conception of the nature of Jesus Christ is felt to be a 
point of supreme importance. How shall we conceive 
of him whom we call ^^ the author and the finisher 
of our faith " 1 " What think ye of Christ? " is the 
question to which we are confined, seeing that knotV' 
ledge is denied us. The conflict of human opinions 
concerning the nature of Christ, while it seems to en- 



hance the difficulty of forming a theory on the subject, 
makes us personally the more concerned to form some 
conception which will satisfy our own minds. Within 
the pages of the New Testament we find all the aids 
which we can admit to have any value or authority 
for us on this subject, and the words of the Saviour 
himself have pre-eminence there. 

Our text contains a distinct statement, in the Sa- 
viour's own words, that a mystery iavests his per- 
sonality, — his nature; that no human being knows 
who he is. That such a mystery did and does invest 
him might be inferred by every intelligent reader of 
the Gospels, which, almost iu alternate sentences, lead 
us to ask ourselves whether we are reading about a 
divine or a human being. If the sentence of our text 
had not been found in either of the four Gospels, the 
substance of what it asserts would have suggested 
itself to devout and thoughtful mmds. As we peruse 
those precious records, we raise our eyes, moment by^ 
moment, from the sacred page, to ask the question,* 
Who is this, whose form was that of a man, whose 
wisdom and holiness were those of a super-earthly 
being ? He uses human speech ; but he uses it as it 
was never used before, so that even those who had 
been listening to his words for no friendly purpose 
declared, " Never man spake like this man ! " His 
own familiar friends, who had shared the most of his 
intimacy, were still induced to ask him, under the 
pressure of their confused understandings, "How 
long dost thou leave us undecided concerning thyself^ 
If thou art the Messiah, tell us plainly." And when 



he told them that he was the Messiah, they understood 
him no better than before. The blind man who had 
received his sight from this mysterious being, when 
closely questioned as to who his benefactor was, re- 
plied, not in prevaricating fear, but in frank bewilder- 
ment, " Who he is, I know not ! " " Who art thou ? " 
asked Pilate of him in the judgment-hall. But the 
answer which he received conveyed no knowledge to 
his mind. At that last scene on the cross, what a 
touch of nature was there in the exclamation of the 
Roman centurion, — that believer not in one, but in 
many gods, — when, overawed by the Divinity mani- 
fested through humanity, he uttered the striking testi- 
mony of his own heart, " Truly this was the Son of a 
God ! " The introductory sentences of the Gospel of 
John are burdened with a weight of meaning which 
no criticism or commentary can exhaust. But when, 
instead of that burden of mysterious signification, we 
load them with a weight of learned discussion, repeat- 
mg the technicalities and the absurdities of an anti- 
quated philosophy, we feel that we have cumbered 
our own minds, and have not cleared the text. Those 
sentences glow and burn with the radiance of that 
Word which "giveth light" when it entereth the 
spirit, though it will not yield its oracles to the inter- 
pretation of the dogmatist or the logician. When, in 
the definition of a single one of those sentences, we 
find that we have as a preliminary to define all that is 
in heaven and all that is on the earth with the mediat- 
ing influences which course between them, it is wiser 
for us to pause peacefully over an imattempted task. 



than to risk the disappointment of a wearied and an 
unsatisfied ingttiiiity. While we read the words of 
Christ which are most level to an earthly measure- 
ment and to our common mind, we feel that even 
these come to us from an elevation which requires us 
to raise our eyes and our thoughts. But, as we gaze 
and ponder, the heavenly Teacher seems to fulfil to us 
his own intimation to his amazed disciples, and we 
" see him ascend up where he was before." As the 
Gospels abound in sentences which thus blend the 
human and the divine in Christ, every thoughtful 
reader of them would have concluded, of his own 
accord, that a profound mystery invests him of whom 
"these things are written." 

This conclusion of our own minds may re-assure 
itself by fastening upon the distinct assertion made 
by the Saviour in our text, that a mystery does in- 
vest his nature, a mystery which man will in vain 
attempt to penetrate. This is the plain meaning 
of his own words : " No one knows who the Son is, 
except the Father." The assertion precludes, in ad- 
vance, every hope of our ingenuity, every straining of 
our curiosity, to define the personality of Jesus Christ 
It might seem to us, at first thought, that the Scrip- 
tures would clear up this mystery, instead of present- 
iag it as a mystery, and leaving it a mystery. Reason, 
in its pride or its assurance, might affirm that it is 
necessary to our full understanding of the doctrine of 
Christ, and to our full confidence in its authority, that 
we should know who He is that teaches this doctrine ; 
should know him, that is, as we know those with 
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whom we hold converse in the body. Beason asks 
that a being who appears in a human form shaU be 
presented to us as altogether human in origin and 
endowment; or that, if the human form be but a 
phantom to the eye, the being who so appears should 
be wholly divine, not knowing hunger or weariness or 
any bodily infirmity or sensibility. Where neither of 
these conditions is fulfilled, because both of them are 
conjoined, reason is baffled. Beason, therefore, must 
either press its vain efforts, knowing them to be vain, 
or be content to admit a mystery. 

The doctrine of this discourse is, that a simple, 
confiding recognition of that mystery — the mystery 
which invests the nature and the personality of Jesus 
Christ — is the best refuge which any of us can find 
from perplexity of mind, and is most consistent with 
our faith in the divine mission of the Eedeemer. It 
is impossible for us to know who or what Jesus 
Christ was or is, as regards his nature and personality. 
All the efforts of human minds, the wisest, the hum- 
blest, the most docile, the most devout, have failed to 
develop a satisfactory theory on that great question 
of Christian interest Jesus Christ is known to us 
only through his office of Mediator and Eedeemer. 
We can understand the purpose of his mission into 
the world ; for there are no plainer words or sentences 
in our language than those in which he himself states 
the object of that mission, as designed to bring men 
to the knowledge and the obedience of God's will, 
and to reconcile men to God. Such was the purpose 
of Christ's mission. And whatever we need to know of 



Christ to make the object of his mission intelligible 
to us, reasonable and credible to our faith, that we do 
know. We know that God, who sent him, qualified 
him for his work. We know that the Saviour con- 
stantly spoke of his commission from the Father, and 
referred all his gifts of power and wisdom to the In- 
finite Source from which he derived them. We read 
his own words as if they were the words of the Father ; 
" for he whom God hath sent speaketh the words of 
God." We know that Jesus finished the work given 
to him to do on the earth, and will accomplish the 
still unfinished work to be done by him as our In- 
tercessor and Advocate. All this we do know, for it 
all appertains to the office of Jesus Christ ; but we 
know nothing more. As to his nature, his per- 
sonality, there is a mystery which we cannot pene- 
trate. It is revealed to us that his rank in the 
universe places him above all created intelligences. 
Yet, at best, this lofty pre-eminence amid the sons 
of God only assures us what the Saviour is not, as 
lifted above the level of men and angels ; but it does 
not disclose to us his nature. He himself says that 
it is known to God only. K it had been needful and 
wise for us to know it, it would have been revealed. 
As it has been kept in mystery, there must be a 
reason for that mystery ; and, therefore, we conclude 
that a better purpose for our faith, our devotion, our 
whole religious training and culture, is answered by 
our ignorance as to the nature of Christ, — by the 
veil which is put over him, and left over him, — than 
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would have been answered by an explicit revelation 
of his personality or his essential nature. 

Let us enlp^rge upon, and attempt to substantiate, 
that statement ; and, to guide the current of our 
thoughts, let us keep in view these two positions: 
First, that to acknowledge the impenetrable mystery 
which invests the nature of Christ, is the best refuge 
which we can find from the endless and unprofitable 
controversies that have been raised on the subject. 
Second, that it is most consistent with the whole 
scope and purpose and practical effects of the gospel, 
and with that state of mind and heart in ourselves 
which faith requires and secures, that a solemn mys- 
tery should invest the nature of him who comes as a 
Mediator between God and man. 

I. The admission of this mystery is our best refiige 
from unprofitable and perplexing controversy. " No 
one knoweth who the Son is, except the Father." 
That sentence would be the most befitting title under 
which to classify every treatise, essay, and sermon, that 
has ever been written on the nature of Christ. There 
are mountain-heaps of such productions. Some of 
them have been written in the spirit of strife, in heat 
of temper ; some of them in the earnest zeal of sec- 
tarianism ; some of them in the pure love of attain- 
ing or imparting clear and right views upon a point 
supposed to be vitally important in a Christian's 
creed. But take those productions as a whole, and 
the judgment of wisdom and charity upon them 
must be, that they leave the mystery precisely as 
they found it, verifying only the Saviour's own words ; 
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" No one knoweth who the Son is but the Father." 
That text is also the best portion of this, as of all 
the other sermons which have been written upon it. 

There never has been an era, — no, there never has 
been an hour, — since the opening of the Saviour's 
ministry in this world, when men did not discuss and 
differ and dispute, and feel perplexed about, and at- 
tempt to explain, the mystery of his nature. The 
brief New-Testament records are, as to this point, 
but -specimen-illustrations of the substantial matter 
of ten thousand volumes that have been written 
since as comments upon those Scriptures. " Master, 
where dwellest thou ? " — where is thy home, the 
sheltering and abiding-place of thy being? This 
was the question prompted by a startled and an 
amazed impression, which was caught and record- 
ed by that disciple, who afterwards, of all mortal 
men, came into closest communion with the Master. 
" Come and see ! " was the answer. But the question 
concerned something beyond what the sight of the 
eyes could ever explain. Would the deep-wrought 
impression which prompted this utterance from a 
disciple have been accounted for and satisfied by 
a visit to that abode — that house, whether of stone 
or wood or clay, blessed and consecrated as it was — 
which the Saviour might have called his home? 
Doubtless St. John was often there, and learned 
even beneath its roof that his Master's real home 
was only in the heavenly mansions. Among the 
immediate followers of the Saviour, we trace the 
tokens of a constant perplexity and bewilderment 
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of mind, caused by the mystery which wrapped his 
nature to their understandings. One of the most 
significant and reasonable remarks uttered from 
the chance crowd attendant upon Jesus was this : 
" When the Messiah shall come, no man will know 
whence he is." This was the expression of a con- 
sistent expectation that a mystery would invest the 
person of the promised Messiah. Through what a 
peering scrutiny, through what a teasing inquisition 
of curiosity, as to who and what and whence he was, 
did the Saviour pass in all his earthly ministry ! He 
was put in comparison with some of the old pro- 
phets, and found to be both like them and unlike 
them. Some questioners seem even to have reached 
the conclusion, or at least to have ventured a trial 
of the suggestion, that he might be only one of the 
more cunning and skilled emissaries of the father 
of all evil, and that this fancy would best explain 
all the strange manifestations of spiritual power, in 
connection with the disappointing utterances of doc- 
trine and prophecy, which marked his presence with 
them. " Is not this the carpenter's son ? " was another 
question which by no means explained the perplexity 
it was designed to remove. " How knoweth this man 
letters ? " • " Whence hath he this wisdom V — were 
but natural queries often repeated, since there was 
no Jewish rabbi in all the land who ever came for- 
ward to claim the training of that pupil. 

The mystery which invests the nature and the per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ was thus realized in its full 
force by those who saw him and heard him, — by those 
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who followed him and were taught by him. This fact 
must impress itself upon the minds of large numbers 
at least of the careful and devout readers of the 
New Testament. If any one of the apostles whose 
writings are in that volume had been directly asked 
the question, What was the proportion between the 
human and the divine in his Master 1 he would have 
hesitated, for the purpose of forming a judgment of 
his own, and, realizing the perplexity of the ques- 
tion, might have withheld his answer, or have made 
his questioner a party to his own undecided thought. 
If we have a right to draw any definite and positive 
inference of meaning from what we have read over 
repeatedly, year after year, to find the harmonies 
and the variances presented in sentences which are 
oracles, we must conclude, with the New Testament 
open before us, that the apostles had never reached 
any complete decision in their own minds as to the 
nature of Jesus Christ. They knew and understood 
his office; but his substance and essence of being 
they did not know. They were perplexed on that 
point themselves ; and they have left evident tokens 
of that perplexity in their writings. 

By those writings, — namely, the Gospels and Epis- 
tles, — and by instruction and preaching based upon 
their contents, the second generation of Christian 
disciples were trained in their Christian education. 
From the relics left to us in record of that early Chris- 
tian age, and of the centuries which immediately 
followed it, we draw abundant evidence, that what 
had perplexed the apostles, and what was left in 
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perplexity in their writings, continued to perplex 
the readers of those writings. "What think ye of 
Christ ? " is the question which Christians have ever 
since been asking of each other, either to clear the 
confusion of their own minds, or to relieve the per- 
plexity of fundamental doctrine, or to make a test 
for another's faith out of a dogma which a confident 
judgment had accepted as the standard of truth. 

From the very hour in which Christians began to 
attempt to settle a dogma, or to define a doctrine, 
about the nature of Christ, there arose a difference 
of opinion, which reached and accepted the most 
extreme theories, and opened sharp controversies 
that have continued essentially unchanged in spirit 
and in argument down to our own time. In the 
best exercise alike of his candor, his charity, and 
his common sense, a Christian is compelled to give 
the most plausible explanation that is possible of 
the amazing fact, — for is it not a matter of amaze- 
ment? — that the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
as read by students of equal intelligence and docility 
of mind, and of equal piety of spirit, have divided 
those students into two parties, one of which believes 
in the simple humanity, and the other in the true 
Deity, of Christ. The history of the Christian church, 
for a succession of its early centuries, is mainly com- 
mitted to a series of councils for debating the issue 
thus raised. Forty-five such councils of the church 
were held between the year 300 and the year 400 
of our era; thirteen of them concluding, as the de- 
cision of the majority, that Jesus Christ is the 
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Supreme God, and thirty-two of them affirming 
his derived and subordinate rank somewhere within 
the infinite range of being. Historians are wont to 
tell us that fierce and bloody battles were fought 
to decide the strife of controversy. But the battles 
filled the same place in that controversy which anger 
and bitterness and passion fill in all the contests 
between man and man, as proving either the lack 
of intelligent conviction and of entire persuasion of 
mind, .or the interference of an ill-regulated heart. 
" Christ was a human being," said one party ; " Christ 
is divine," said the other party; and both parties 
quoted sentences from those very Scriptures whose 
writers had themselves said of the point at issue, 
" We know not what to think ! " The extreme views 
which are now, as from an early age they have been, 
maintained by Christians, are, that Jesus Christ was 
the true God robed in a garment of flesh; and that 
he was a man like ourselves, specially endowed and 
inspired. Recourse has also been had to a complicated 
theory which assigns to Christ a double nature. This 
theory, which dogmatically affirms that the Saviour 
had two distinct natures wrought into one individu- 
ality of being, though it may involve substantial 
truth, is objectionable as the statement of a positive 
doctrine, because it actually communicates no intel- 
Ugible idea to our minds. If offered as an indirect 
acknowledgment of the mystery which invests the 
nature of Jesus Christ, it may serve as well as any 
other way of expressing that mystery ; but, when 
it is made a formula for stating a positive doctrine 
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in a form of words, it seems to claim authority as 
the explanation^ the clearing up of a mystery ; thus 
leading us to apply the solution to the sepai-ate 
terms of the mystery, and always disappointing us, 
because it does not satisfy us. We cannot conceive of 
any individual as possessing a divided and compoimd 
personality. It may be possible, though it is difficult, 
for us to trace, in the written counsels of St. Paul, 
the distinction which he himself asserts between them 
as given, some of them by the spirit of God through 
him, and some of them from his unaided judgment. 
We may perhaps be able to discern between a pro- 
phet's divine messages and his utterances as a man ; 
but we cannot distinguish any one individual per- 
sonality into two elements which combine the whole 
of two natures. When Jesus speaks of himself, it 
is, we must infer, of his whole self His I means him 
always. When he affirms that all his power and 
wisdom were derived and subordinate, we cannot 
understand him as affirming that one element of 
his personality instructed and strengthened another 
element of his personality. "I can of mine own 
self do nothing," is the utterance of one positive 
statement. " All power is given to me in heaven 
and on earth," is another positive statement. Both 
of them are perfectly consistent, if we regard the I 
in one sentence as defining the same person as the 
me in the other sentence ; but if we understand the 
Saviour as saying that he is in himself powerless, 
and also that he has power to endow himself with 
all power, — that is, if we attempt to conceive of the 
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same individual as both the giver and the receiver, — 
have we not involved ourselves in a conftision of lan- 
guage which indicates an inconsistency of thought ? 
Christians seem to have reconciled themselves to this 
dogma of a twofold personality in the nature of 
Christ for the sake of its aid in exalting his death 
on the cross into an infinite sacrifice. But the 
dogma leaves us without its aid at the point where 
it is supposed to be most needed. " The true God " 
is lifted to the cross, that he may work an infinite 
expiation ; but it is the human nature of the victim 
that bleeds and dies. The catastrophe is diminished 
into a drama. 

Those who have argued and pleaded in support 
of the two extreme views of the nature of Christ, 
and those who have rested in the unintelligible and 
evasive dogma just presented, may have satisfied 
themselves respectively that this or that opinion 
includes the positive truth, and will meet all the 
conditions of Scripture and reason. But those who 
have studied this subject of profound interest and 
perplexity, not to argue nor to dispute nor to defend 
a side, but simply to satisfy themselves, have been 
content to acknowledge, and to leave unattempted 
by any solution, the solemn mystery investing the 
nature of Jesus Christ. We read of him as one who 
came into this world and who went out firom it by 
methods involved in mystery. We cannot " declare 
his generation." His way on the earth was unlike 
to. that of all the sons of men. "Whom do men 
say that I, the Son of man, am 1 " was a question of 
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the Saviour which indicated his own expectation 
that the answer to it would convey abundant evi- 
dence that the multitude had come to no accord of 
opinion concerning him. And when he turned the 
question upon the disciples, " Whom do ye say that 
I am?" they may have been glad in that instance 
to have allowed Peter's foremost impetuosity to cover 
their silence. The Saviour accepted Peter's answer : 
" Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the living God." 
Yet this sentence expresses a mystery, — expresses 
it, indeed, with the simplicity and the majesty which 
are in harmony with it ; but it does not clear the 
mystery of the nature of Christ. 

We therefore say to ourselves, that the being 
who bore on the earth the titles of the Messiah, 
Jesus Christ, could not have been the true God^ be- 
cause he said that he was sent by God, and because 
he prayed to God, and trusted in God, and referred 
all his power to God. And we say to ourselves as 
positively, that that being cannot be regarded as 
simply a man in nature and endowment, because he 
was sinless and holy as no man ever was; because 
he was perfect in wisdom, and could read hearts, 
and could forgive sins, and could bestow eternal 
life. Indeed, there is one impressive feet connected 
with the manifestation of the Messiah on the earth 
which at once lifts his nature above the elements 
and conditions of humanity. It is, that he owed 
nothing to the help or the influence of men ; that 
he received no aid in intellectual, moral, or spiritual 
training ; that he was not educated by years or by 
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life ; that he derived no wisdom from all the reposi- 
tories of wisdom; that no man taught him truth 
or virtue ; that the mother, who in all other cases 
of maternal relationship is an instructor and a 
guide, was in this case a pupil and a disciple. 
Jesus lived upon the resources of his own being; 
and these were complete and ftill in his childhood. 
The whole world could not teach him any thing. 
There was nothing for him to acquire. He had 
but to practise and manifest every grace of wisdom 
and love and sanctity, never to learn them nor to 
advance in them. " It pleased the Father that in 
him should all fulness dwell." And what explana- 
tion can be given of this marvellous fact, the 
evidence of which is open to the common under- 
standing of men, that shall consist with a belief 
in the simple humaaity of Jesus 1 

We must feel the same amazement and perplexity 
settling over our own minds as it is evident that 
the apostles felt when in the very presence of their 
Master. He sent them to purchase food for him; 
and then he told them that he had **meat to eat 
which they knew not of." He would hide himself 
from the stones of the enraged multitude, and then 
would draw down upon himself the vengeance of 
their more enraged rulers. He would weep over 
the grave of a friend; and would then speak of 
his own ignominious death, as an event that was 
to glorify him. His disciples had been with him 
in his temptations or his trials, and supposed that 
they could understand them; but he told them of 
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his peace and joy, and these they could not under- 
stand. He said to them, amid their tears and sad- 
ness, that it was ngce^ry for -him to leave them, 
and that, too, by the mortal process of pain and 
death by which an afflicted man dies ; and yet he pro- 
mised to send them down from the skies a heavenly 
Comforter to abide with them for ever. They had 
seen him on the Mount of Transfiguration in a 
shining form, with the two most honored of the 
great Hebrew prophets floating in radiant light on 
either side of him; and again they saw the same 
being suspended on a cross between two felons. A 
strange contrast of companionships ! He seemed to 
cry out from that cross as if God had forsaken 
him; and then to triumph, as if all the winged 
squadrons of heaven were in attendance upon him. 
He was despised and rejected of men; and yet a 
divine proclamation had gone out concerning him; 
" Let all the angels of God worship him ! " 

Have we not here a mysterious being ; one who — 
in all that is written of him, and all that was said 
and done by him, and in all the inexpHcable marvels 
of his manifestation on the earth; of his everlast- 
ing kingdom in it, and his heavenly intercessorship 
for it; in the method of his life, and in the sig- 
nificance of his death ; and in his seat at the right 
hand of the throne — fills out the meaning of his 
own words : " No one knoweth who the Son is, ex- 
cept the Father " ? " He had a name written,*" says 
St. John, " that no one knew but he himself." Is 
not the simple recognition of this mystery the best 
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refiige which we can find from controversy, fi-om 
the perplexities of our own thought, from the vain 
efforts of our minds to divide between heaven and 
earth, between humanity and Deity, the nature of 
" the only-begotten Son of God, ftiU of grace and 
truth " 1 

n. But not only as a relief from profitless contro- 
versy and from perplexity of mind, would we rest 
in this view of the mysterious and undefined nature 
of Cljrist as lying between humanity and Deity. 
This view serves to us another high use, as it is most 
consistent with the fundamental elements of a reli- 
gious faith, and especiaUy with the whole substance 
of the gospel as a mediation between man and God. 
The gospel is a bond of union between heaven and 
earth, between the visible and the invisible, between 
the material and the spiritual ; and, wherever earthly 
and heavenly things come together, we must look 
for an horizon of mystery. At the very instant of 
the suggestion of religion to us as a theme to engage 
heart or mind, we must frame our thoughts and 
sentiments to a state unlike that with which we 
entertain matters of earthly concern or interest. We 
must enter a cloud to converse with God. That 
cloud may be composed in part of earthly mists, and 
in part of a heavenly ether; it may be a dense 
and dark, or a bright and shining, enclosure to the 
spirit that has entered it; but to be within it is 
the condition of vision and of faith. At some point, 
at some stage, of our meditation or effort to realize 
the themes which engage the soul, and to become 
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familiar with the solemnities which transcend all 
mortal reach, we must yield ourselves to the sense 
of mystery all around us. It has often been said that 
we need to add to our five senses a sixth sense, in 
order that we may accept and vindicate to ourselves 
the realities which are the objects of faith. Bather 
would we say that we need to realize all those 
objects as materials which no additional sense or 
faculty would ever be able to convert into any thing 
else than what they are and must always ^be^ — 
materials of contemplation, trust, aspiration, and de- 
vout communion. Why should we seek to cast into 
the familiar forms of sensible description and mea- 
surement the ideas and objects involved in religion? 
There are enough things for us to understand, if 
we can be said to understand any thing. Indeed, 
the reason why we all must hesitate to say that we 
understand any thing is, because we have to admit 
that there are some things which we do not under- 
stand. It is well for us to be mystified, and to feel 
that we are mystified, about some things; and, the 
more readily we yield to that condition, the wiser 
will be our thought about matters that are said to 
lie within the range of the imderstanding. There 
are those who have lost their eyesight in studying 
the properties of light ; and there are those who 
have lost their power of faith in seeking to explain 
the objects of faith. The cast and tone and temper 
of the last thought that is in our minds, as we 
rise from the contemplation of earthly things, de- 
cides whether we shall reach the region above them. 
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If the wings are not fitted at the true centre which 
will poise the weight, they will never lift us into 
the air, while the use of them will but imperil the 
security of our foothold. The absurd saying, " Where 
mysteiy begins, religion ends," would seem to have 
been uttered as a bantering trifle by its author, — 
as but a sportive way of suggesting a great truth by 
a great falsehood. Where mystery ends, religion is 
exhausted ; as, when the music of Memnon's ear was 
traced to the sighing of the air through the stone 
artery, and the veil was rent from Isis, and the 
damp grottoes of Cumee were sounded, there was 
nothing left for amazement, and nothing for belief. 
There may be room for choice in an intelligent and 
devout mind as to the theme or doctrine or element 
of religion to which faith shall begin to commit 
itself to the guidance of a heavenly philosophy, as 
it launches into the realm of mystery; but religion 
does not begin to bind the soul by its secret influence 
till some one of its themes or doctrines or elements 
has been accepted as the introduction to that realm. 

The materials nearest to our consciousness and 
thought for first suggesting to us the mysterious 
blending of earthly and super-earthly elements are 
furnished to us in our own nature. This fact makes 
our nature to be to each and all of us a marvel, over 
which science and philosophy and thought have brood- 
ed for ages, baffled in all their attempts to explain it. 
In every blade of growing grass, we see a joint contri- 
bution from the sky and the soil. Light, heat, and 
moisture descend upon it from above, while the root 
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is buried in the earth. In every animal and insect 
we see a similar combination of the particles of matter, 
with an added gift of energy from an Intelligence that 
matter does not furnish ; for instinct, amazing in its 
imerring power to guide, is made to work within the 
tiniest and meanest form of animated life. But, in 
our own nature, the union of the earthly and the 
super-earthly presents us with a deeper mystery. We 
do not live by bread alone. Our feet touch the soil ; 
our heads are lifted toward the skies. Our hearts 
and minds divide their interest between things seen 
and things unseen. Our existence is rounded within 
the compass of a very few years, midway along the 
world's undated revolutions between two eternities ; 
and yet we are far from being satisfied with fixing 
ourselves to the present, leaving the past and the 
future without a care for them. In every exercise of 
thought, we are made to realize the mystery of our 
nature, as it binds, in a strange harmony of disso- 
nances, the earthly material of flesh and blood, and 
the endowments of reason, sentiment, and aspiration. 
Yet we could not take this nature of ours and divide 
it sharply into its two component parts, — the heaven- 
ly and the earthly. There is a strangely significant 
fancy involved in that old Hebrew legend of which 
we read, — that Michael the archangel had a conten- 
tion with the Spirit of Evil over the dead body of 
Moses; as if there was room for disputing whether 
even the mortal frame belonged wholly to corruption, 
or whether there might not be a jewel in the casket 
that belonged to the Angel of Life. This, at least, we 
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know, — that, as there is a line of mystery in the 
horizon where heaven and earth touch, so there is 
an unfathomed secret in the blending in our nature 
of the earthly and the heavenly. Of course, then, 
religion, in all its lessons and influences, must take 
this mystery as accepted by us, and make us all the 
more sensible of it. So religion — our religion — 
gives us a Mediator between God and man ; and, that 
Jesus Christ may be such a Mediator, he must present 
himself to us through some mysterious combination, 
not of two natures, but of divine qualities expressed 
through human manifestations. We may depend upon 
it, that it will not help our faith in Christ to present 
to ourselves a sharp definition of his nature. If we 
call him God, then we lose our Mediator. If we call 
him man, then we lose our Redeemer. If we call him 
wholly divine, in uncreated, self-existent Deity, then 
we introduce inextricable confusion into every line of 
his recorded teachings, which refer us to a Source 
above himself; and, besides, we have to conceive of 
his manifestation on the earth as only a phantom-like 
appearance, by which the eyes and the ears of those 
who seemed to be in converse with him were simply 
beguiled into a delusion. If we call him wholly 
human in the staple and substance of his being, how- 
ever we strive to elevate that humanity by gifts and 
graces superinduced by inspiration, then his life is 
to us but an example, and his death is to us but a 
martyrdom, — one of many which the world has wit- 
nessed, without being greatly helped by them. If, 
however, we have to choose, in deference to our own 
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impatience of mind, between the exaltation and the 
dethronement of the Saviour, the religious experience 
of those whose religious experience has been the most 
rich and deep and effective, reads us a very positive 
lesson to direct our choice ; for that assures us, that, 
the more reverential our view of Christ, the more 
penetrating will be the power of every Christian sen- 
timent in our hearts. It may be suggested, and the 
suggestion may be allowed, — for it has been carried 
out to results which have made some persons most 
anxious to retrace and efface all its processes, — 
that there is a method of criticism which will reduce 
the mysterious significance of every sentence of the 
Gospels that exalts Christ above humanity. This 
method has but to point out their " Orientalisms," and 
their " figures of speech," to effect a great abatement 
in the significance of some oracular sentences. There 
is such a method, and those who love it can apply it. 
There is also a method by which the fairest and most 
delicate tints may be drawn out from the richest 
flowers ; there is a method by which the subtile flavors 
of the finer fruits of the earth may be extracted : and 
the colorless and vapid residuum ^ show how man's 
chemistry may trifle with the marvels of the divine 
hand. There is a process by which steel may be 
deprived of its temper, and the magnet of its instinct. 
But in all such processes, though we may please our 
iiVgenuity, we defraud ourselves, by accepting less than 
the original gift of God. We may thus abate the 
glow and fervor of inspired Scripture, and reduce 
the signification of the Saviour's words to the least 
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possibilities of meaning. But we need not do this; 
and certainly no strait of devotion or spirituality 
prompts us to it; for we must trace the impulse 
which directs us to this method of interpretation to 
some other element of our constitution than its reli- 
gious element. More even than this is proved to be 
true ; for, when the Saviour has been reduced to the 
level of humanity, the same critical and questioning 
impatience of the mind is ready to debate even his 
perfection as a man. Then come up such phrases as 
" the limitations of his wisdom," and " the allowances 
to be made for his Jewish culture, and for his subjec- 
tion to some of the prejudices or misconceptions of 
his age." These liberties of interpretation do some- 
thing more than reduce the marvels of the record. 
Those who would soften down and humanize the 
lineaments of the Saviour, by treating as prose what 
they regard as written in poetry, leave us, after all, 
but a vapid and exhausted record of him. They find 
in the Gospels an exquisite portrait indeed ; but, when 
it is brought to the light and air, it is all dissolved 
away, because the canvaa on which it is pamted drops 
into dust. Only those who have rested in a belief of 
the simple humanity of Jesus Christ have ever been 
ready to entertain the suggestion, that a wonder-loving 
and mythical spirit has exaggerated the mystery of 
his life on the earth. The more reasonable inference 
of a devout mind is, that the evangelists have failed, 
through the weakness of language, and the service of 
earthly, material, and sensible uses, to which all its 
forms and figures had been pre-engaged, to do justice 
to the marvellous in the Saviour's life. 
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If we have rightly viewed the relation between the 
undefined and mysterious elements of religion and 
the conditions of its power over the human heart, 
then we have justified to ourselves the conclusion, 
that it is most consistent with the whole theory of 
the gospel, as a method of mediation between man 
and God, that the nature of Jesus Christ should not 
be known to us. To attempt to conceive of him as 
identical with the Supreme God would be an unwise 
and fruitless effort to solve the mystery of his nature ; 
for who is ready to accept the inferences from such a 
conception, — such as, that the throne of heaven was 
empty while Jesus journeyed through Judea ? or that 
the prayers of Jesus were only self-communings or 
soliloquies ? or that his references to the Father were 
but personifications of his own abstract Deity ? To 
attempt to conceive of Jesus as simply an exponent 
of perfected humanity, is to defraud our own longing 
desire of its readiness to believe, that, beside all our 
human teachers, God has spoken to us by one who 
is more than man. Himianity, in no degree of the 
elevation or the intensity of its finite powers, is com- 
petent for the religious guidance of men. There is 
not substance enough, nor substance of the needful 
sort, in the merely didactic element of religion, to 
meet our wants; and the didactic element is the 
utmost that we can expect even from perfected hu- 
manity, when death has terminated all the other 
means of personal influence. 

If we consult our own hearts, in their most serious 
and spiritual state, to learn in what form we most 
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need to conceive of, and to believe in, and to receive 
service from, the great objects of a religious faith, 
v^e shall find that these always serve us best when 
they come to us robed in their own solemn mystery. 
Amid the struggles of the soul under its burdens 
of guilt and fear, who does not know that vain is 
the help of man? Amid the deep and unuttered 
exercises of the spirit, as the body on its last bed 
is waiting the closing hour of existence, how readily 
does another presence come before it, not in the 
shape of humanity, but " in form like to the Son 
of God " ! Whenever the human spirit is brought 
into communion with God, it enters freely into that 
mystery which is congenial with the elements of its 
own life. As the minister of God to the spirits of 
meil is Jesus Christ If, with the impatience of a 
restless rather than a believing mind, we must ask 
what is the Saviour's rank in the infinite scale of 
being, we have two bounds within which to define 
it Of him who " hath a name above every name " 
it is written, in token of his exaltation above hu- 
manity, " that all things are put under him ; " saving 
only, — and this is in token that the Supreme is still 
supreme, — " that it is manifest that He is excepted 
which did put all things under him." When we 
have exhausted our labor upon those two terms of 
a heavenly mystery, we may be content to heed, in 
confiding humility, the words of the Saviour: "No 
one knoweth who the Son is, except the Father." 
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DISCOURSE. 



LUKB YII: 4-5. 

**He was woirthy for whom wb should do this, for lie loyed our nation." * 

Our State, our whole nation in fact, has inaugu- 
rated a new holiday. Popular feeling and legislative 
enactments have decided that, henceforward, the birth- 
day of Washington shall be treated as a public fes- 
tival There is no opposing feeling, no remonstrance 
to the measure. It carries with it a general consent 
of sympathy. He is felt to be worthy for whom we 
are to do this; for he loved our nation; he made 
it a nation. And yet it is a great tribute! The 
highest public homage which the people of the whole 
earth render to the Supreme Being is in consecrat- 
ing to him a weekly Sabbath; in rescuing one day 
in each week from common uses, and calling it holy 
to God. The power of the religious sentiment in 
general, and in its particular and specific directions, 
has also been strikingly manifested in the setting up 
of yearly holydays among tribes, peoples and nations. 

* I bftye witared here to trsnigren a. rule, the ii(^ temnB of which I most heartily accept, 
and tot trifling witti which I make thie apology ; a rale which cenniras the application of a 
Scripture text for oonetmctiye ums, and forUde a change of its phraseology except to oorreot 
it. The two words distingniahed by the type were fubetitnted Ibr those in the Scripture sen- 
tence, nndsr a strong temptation ibond in the admirable fitness of the sentiment for the use 
deehed. 



Strong faith and fresh feeling, and a real or sup- 
posed authority, an occasion, an adequate purpose are 
required to make the mark on such a day, to estab- 
lish it, to win its first regard in spontaneous senti- 
ment. Masses of men and women require a reason 
for such an observance. They will not suspend their 
toil nor forego their private pleasure, to weep or to 
rejoice, to lament or to dance, imless they know why 
they should do so, and can answer with their hearts 
to the call upon them. Once established, with a 
good reason, a sufiicient occasion, the day will retain 
by national or religious associations the claim which 
it first advanced. Pleasant hopes will anticipate its 
coming, and happy memories will linger after its 
departure. So were the three great Jewish Feasts 
consecrated. The observance of them by the people 
was the most signal token not only of their firm 
belief in their religion, but also that they had good 
reasons for that belief in the occurrence of events, in 
the facts which those days commemorated. So the 
Passover, and the Feasts of Tabernacles and of Pen- 
tecost carried with them the warrant on a people's 
faith and love. 

Thus Patriotism — the sentiment which, next to Re- 
ligion, has the most power on the common, human 
heart — consecrates its high, annual festivals, and gives 
them the names of gi-eat or good men, or dates 
them in the calendar by the occasions furnished 
in a revolution, a battle, or a victory. If we were 
to follow out in thought the process by which any 



such public festive day wins a full and hearty 
recognition, we should find many interesting sug- 
gestions on the way, upon which, however, we can- 
not now dwell. Some space of time is generally 
needed to secure such a result, even where the 
occasion is of itself most worthy of commemora- 
tion. Especially is this so when it is proposed to 
make any one day a holiday, or a holyday, in 
commemoration of the birth, the character, and the 
services of a distinguished man. Two processes 
must have transpired before that purpose can tri- 
imiph. The trial-test of time must have proved 
the man himself to have been worthy of the hon- 
or; that is the first condition; and the second is, 
that a whole people must be so well informed 
upon the merits of the case, and so able and 
ready to appreciate the high character or the high 
services to be commemorated, as to enter heartily 
into the spirit of the day. Then, when those con- 
ditions are met, it certainly is a noble and 
exalted tribute which is offered to a human being, 
in giving to him a day in each year in the long 
succession of rolling seasons. What could be more 
impressive than the spectacle — the fact? Behold 
how it addresses us ! Millions are arrested in their 
various pursuits, and an occasion is given to them 
free, not forced, to which they may attach a com- 
mon interest. If, according to our ages, condition 
and knowledge, we ask the reason of it, we are 
answered, just according to our ages, condition and 



knowledge. The mature in mind and culture, who 
are well informed about the great men and the 
great events of history, can answer for themselves. 
They can compare the man for whom our high 
tribute is asked with the world's other honored 
magnates, and say if either of them deserves that 
the day of his birth should be commemorated by a 
whole people, surely Washington deserves it. If 
the child asks the reason the parent must satisfy 
bim according to the child's capacity. And so this 
is a lofty and noble tribute paid to a human 
being. It is a great honor to a maa to live hon- 
orably in history ; to be kept alive in the memory 
of successive generations by a book — the compan- 
ion of quiet hours, the resource of solitude, the 
theme of silent thought But it is a higher honor 
to have the almaaac, the homely counsellor of 
every household, enter his name in the calendar of 
the year, aflSxed to one day as a national holi- 
day. That honor, in this age of the world, can- 
not be won except by the chiefest among the 
worthiest. There is one of the tests for marking 
the world's progress in spite of our hopelessness 
' at times, over its abounding and its seemingly 
undiminished evils. The world once deified its 
bloodiest heroes. Many of those serene planets 
which float so sweetly above us by night in a* fair 
sky, still bear the names of the gods and god- 
desses of a foul mythology. It was an easy thing 
to give a human name to aa unconscious star; it 



is not easy now to win homage to human greats 
ness, unless the aroma of high virtue makes the 
incense of our praise. 

Some of us, indeed, cannot but regret that, in 
connection with the inauguration of a holiday on 
Washington's birthday, our communities had not 
been prepared to honor and enjoy such an occa- 
sion in more befitting and appropriate ways than 
those which, for the most paxt, characterize our 
holidays. It seems that a mere clatter of noise, 
bells and cannon, is thought essential by our mag- 
istrates. Poor invalids and sufferers wish it could 
be otherwise. They think it hard enough for them 
to be confined from the general pleasure of the 
day, without having their racked nerves jarred by 
such a senseless clatter. But it must be so till 
the conmiunity are educated to something better. 
And something better will come from the observ- 
ance of this day. The name, the man, the honor 
associated with it, will help largely to elevate and 
improve the method of its observance. That is one 
of the best uses of a holiday, that if its occasion 
is a noble one, its influences, its uses, and its 
spirit, will ennoble and improve those who enjoy it, 
and will invent a befitting method for its observance. 
As time rolls on this day will be more and more 
honored, and more becomingly observed. The lapse 
of years which, heretofore, have gathered only mar- 
vellous and mythical legends about the memory 
of great men, wiU but more faithfully define and 
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authenticate the just honors of Washington. The 
spirit of the man will enter into the day, and 
cause that all that is said and done upon it shall 
be in keeping with his simple dignity, his noble 
grandeur of heart and life. As taste and art 
advance in our commimities, statues of him will 
rise in halls and parks, and on this day they will 
be hung with fresh garlands, and processions of 
the young wiU pass before them, while the lips 
of the eloquent make the cold eflSgies of marble, 
or of bronze, to live with the beaming glory of 
the praise offered to hun whose mortal form it 
copies. 

We may rejoice that by the precession of times and 
seasons, the birthday of Washington will fall at regular 
periods of years upon the Christian Sabbath — the day 
already marked by a higher consecration. Ministers 
of religion need not shrink from the theme which 
to-day su^ests itself to them. The space of time which 
the Roman Church requires should intervene after 
the death of one of its more revered disciples, before 
it will entertain the question of canonizing a mortal 
of the earth into a saint of the calendar, has already 
passed since Washington was laid in his honored grave. 
That old Church, with the same strange mixture of 
truth and fable, of reason and folly which attaches to 
all its fimctions, requires that a candidate for canoni- 
zation should not only be proved to have done eminent 
services in the name of God for humanity, but also 
to have wrought miracles. If we were content to 



regard * as miracles, what have passed very easily 
before the ordeal of that Church as such, or if the 
evidence which has satisfied her tribunals on that 
point were enough for us, we might aflBlrm that the 
power of Washington over the spirits of men, — ^his 
unharmed confronting of the elements — ^his chaimed 
life against all the weapons of all battle*fields — ^his 
superiority to all the meannesses, and all the little- 
nesses of human passions,'**-that these were miracles. 
We do indeed so regard them, as miracles — ^but of 
Dirine iK,wer, wrought through h«M«,ity, in one of 
the noblest forms in which it ever exhibited itself on 
this earth. We are content to offer to Washington 
such a canonization as a whole people in the wide, 
public, open fields of common life will ratify, while 
we leave to priestly conclaves, by their doubtful pro- 
cesses, to construct their own calendar of saints in 
their own way. We are content to rest the grounds 
of our hom€ige to Washington on his character and 
services. Let the military profession vindicate its 
humanity, — aye, and its possible religious purity, by 
reminding us that Washington was a soldier. Let 
politicians make much in self-defence against the 
sweeping charges of corruption visited on their office, 
of the plea that Washington, uncorrupted, unsus- 
pected, could mingle in and lead the jarring councils 
of a nation. He has redeemed both professions. 

As befits this place, and hour, and occasion, let us 
turn the theme to our own edification. We ask often 
of the less distinguished among the departed— of those 
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more nearly loved, more affectionately mourned by us, 
because they were our own, — "Where are their 
spirits ? " We feel the gentle power of a tie which 
still binds us to them. We say that in our hearts 
surely is one end of a tender, but very strong and 
silken filament which stretches off into wide space, 
through the unseen and shadowy realm ; and we ask 
whether departed spirits harve substance enough in 
them, — a hand of love, a heart of holy memories, — so 
that they can hold the other end of that little tender 
filament, and thus remain with us, and true to us still 'i 
We ask whether the spirits of the dead know, and 
care for, the living? We ask whether the spirit of 
Washington, lifted into higher realms, and joined in 
a noble fellowship of kindred spirits, is conscious of 
a world's homage— of a nation's venerating love ? If 
it be so, it is his life's reward; and it will stand as 
testimony in Heaven, that there is a common human 
heart, skilled to discern real worth, to distinguish 
the honor due for all services, and eager to pay its 
debt in pure gratitude. 

Our simple task shall be, to state plainly the rea- 
sons for making and reviewing the memorials of such 
a noble character — such a devoted and useful life. 

I. Such a commemoration furnishes a sort of gauge 
or test of the virtue and intelligence of a community. 
When a character like that of Washington can be 
appreciated by millions in the same way: when his 
noble traits can be fairly estimated: when the effect 
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of his character can be so fully felt: when we all 
know how to pay an appropriate and befitting tribute 
to him, — ^we may really believe that our community 
is enlightened, and that public virtue is something 
more than an empty boast. That character is as 
worthy of a close and analytical study by any one 
who would know what constitutes character in 
strength, in purity, and in dignity, as it is worthy of 
reverential admiration by those who feel its power 
without attempting or knowing how to explain it. 
We can feel its full power, however, only when we 
understand its composition, and trace out its work and 
manifestation in the toils and services of a singularly 
devoted life. It is remarkable that there is nothing 
in that character to beguile us, to deceive us: no 
glitter, no brilliancy, even: no dazzling, captivating 
qualities. That character was not like a gem on whose 
sparkling angles, as we turn it about for inspection, 
the colored light is seen to play: nor is it like a 
metal which owes its lustre to a polish. It was solid, 
sterling, material — all ore, no dross. There are no 
faults in that character of a sort to be apologised for, or 
palliated by a plea of ardent impulse in blood or nerve, 
or hot through generous passion of the soul. There 
are no virtues in that character of a sort to be treated 
with measured praise on the ground that they may be 
referred to a gentle nature, a calm temperament, 
a lethargic spuit, or a tame soul. His native weak- 
nesses were the points at which he had strengthened 
instead of neglecting his character. His virtues were 
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points of character which he had cultivated patiently, 
with stem discipline, in the quiet secrecy of lonely 
struggles, in the heroic practice of daily self-control. 
The only depreciating criticism which has ever been 
brought to bear upon Washington is, that he was no 
genius, — ^had none of the qualities of genius, — ^none of 
the daring, impulsive, ardent, ot enthusiastic qualities 
which, rushing into action in one direction of energy, 
sway the spirits of men, and venture upon balanced 
risks, and defy all calculations of caution. No, he 
had no such qualities. And it is well for us that he 
had not. If "Washington had been a genius of that 
sort, we should not have been as we now are, or, at 
least, the circumstances which have formed the training 
of ourselves, and of our nation, would have been quite 
different from what they have been in their working, 
if not in their results. There were occasions, at least 
a score of them, which the careful student of his 
military and civil services can easily point to, in either 
of which, if Washington had acted like what the world 
calls a genius, he would most probably have wrecked 
the trusts committed to him. His true glory stands 
apart and distinguished alike from the risks and from 
the successes which may hang on the hazard of a die. 
when impulse or rashness rules a man of mark or 
place. It is not among the least of the real lessons of 
wisdom, the real benefits to virtue, to be secured for 
many generations from that character, that it helps to 
correct the whole world's felse estimate of what consti- 
tutes the true glory and dignity and distinction of 
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character. Must enthusiasm blaze, before it shall win 
honor for a calmer virtue and a sedate wisdom t Must 
we extol the most, those qualities which are as 
available and efficient for mischievous as for beneficent 
ends ? Or, shall we reserve our homage for qualities, 
which of their own essence are so temperate and calm 
and moderate, so high-toned and innocent and wise, 
that they cannot possibly work mischief, but must 
always work for good t In every scene and grade of 
hxunan life, what are often called contemptuously the 
common-place virtues, are always the most valuable 
in action, the most missed when they are lacking. 
Dazzling qualities are generally perilous, and often 
really mischievous qualities. If we were to follow 
up die relations of human life, from those of the 
most private and humble, to those of the most public 
and conspicuous character, we should find the sterling 
qualities, the homely virtues of integrity, prudence, 
calmness, reserve of speech, determination of purpose, 
and plodding industry, to be the best for the world's 
common work, and the only safe ones for its great 
emergencies. Brilliant men are not the wisest. The 
rash are as likely to meet great failures, as great 
successes. No good use has ever yet been found for 
comets. We gaze at them as spectacles. Sometimes 
they frighten us. We think equal mischief may come 
from the small part of them, which is solid, and 
from the immense trail sweeping on after them, which 
is but vapor and mist. 

Worthy then of the closest study, and of the most 
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careful analysis, is the character of Washington, as 
shining only in the lustre of combined but not 
dazzling qualities of virtue. His aim in the format 
tion and training of his own character, seems to 
have been to hidd its graces beneath its strength. 
The best proof of the consolidated power of that 
character was its mighty sway over others. The 
impulsive and the rash felt the spell of its subduing 
calm. The dastardly and the base needed not words 
from his lips to rebuke them — they read their sen- 
tence in his eye. The net-work of complicated 
perils and duties with which he had to deal, when 
first entrusted with the military enterprises of this 
nation, involved responsibilities and risks which would 
have baffled any mere genius that the world has 
ever yet seen. Very near to the spot where we 
are now assembled, he learned his first large lessons 
in that wonderful self-mastery which gifted him with 
a most cunning skill, and a most penetrating wisdom, 
for his work. If the annual conmiemoration of his 
character shall lead to such a study of it, it will 
benefit all who so pursue it. 

The depreciating criticism which has challenged 
his claim to greatness because he was no genius in 
art or arms, in statesmanship or in afiairs, has occa- 
sionally been followed by some foreign writers into 
terms of detraction. He has been pronounced sensi- 
ble rather than wise, discriminating rather than dis- 
cerning, prudent rather than sagacious, dull rather 
than earnest. The homely virtues of thrift, economv 
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and caution have been freely yielded to him, for the 
sake of adding, by implication or assertion, that these 
virtues become less commendable in proportion to the 
elevation of the^ trust or the station in which they are 
exhibited. Even ridicule has found material for its 
poor skill, in examiniag the detailed accounts of 
domestic expense, which the biographer of Washing- 
ton has printed as illustrating his supervision of his 
affairs in farm and household. We quote, to the 
praise of the patriot, his own frank and generous res- 
olution which he uttered when he accepted his great 
command, — ^that he would receive from it no emolu- 
ment but look to the nation merely to reimburse his 
personal expenses, an accurate account of which he 
promised to keep. But foreign criticism has affirmed 
that it was beneath the stately standard of dignity 
for a great man when accepting a high trust, and 
returning his pledges of fidelity in it even before 
such a body as a rebel Congress, to make a refer- 
ence to his " pay," or to have an eye to " his expen- 
ses." We should be afraid to trust a man who would 
so think evil of a frank and self-renouncing regard 
to economy. Such a critic could hardly be confided 
in amid the risks of oflBcial fidelity. The next thing 
to a disesteem of frugal, economical and unselfish 
principles in private or public responsibilities, is a 
disregard of honesty when opportunity is offered 
for lavish expenditure from a free treasury. We 
may grieve that Mt Vernon, the loved home of 
the patriot, shows signs of decay. But is not the 
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waste and rubbish of its frail wooden walls a more 
pleasant spectacle, — ^yes, and more in keeping with 
the unostentatious simplicity of its honored master, 
than we should have found in a stately and en- 
during &bric, with all lavish adornments, erected 
from the savings of his "pay," and the perquisites 
of office? This scrupulous regard for thrift and 
economy is to be reckoned among the virtues of 
Washington. It was a pillar of strength and in- 
tegrity in his own character. It was an exemplary 
and representative quality to be set before this 
nation in a signal token of its importance, when 
the cost of a long warfare could not be coimted, 
and " paper money " was offering a dangerous facility 
in improvidence. This scrupulousness was also set to 
guard the motives, that it might guard the fidr 
fame of Washington. No man would have dared 
to offer him a bribe ; he felt that it would be un- 
wise for him even to receive presents in some of 
the more critical periods of his public life. I have 
seen among his papers, a letter from a dear friend 
and neighbor of his Virginia home, asking his ac- 
ceptance, while with the army at Cambridge, of a 
horse and its caparisons for the battle-field. An en- 
dorsement, by his own hand, on the back of the 
letter, reads thus — "The offer not accepted." 

As reference has thus been made to some deprecia- 
tory criticisms of his character from foreign sources, it 
is proper to add, that a noble author, — the last British 
historian or writer who has treated the theme, — 
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pays an exalted tribute to Washington, measured 
by no traditional hostility, and expressed in such 
appreciative terms of praise, as an hereditary peer 
might offer to a revolutionary soldier and a republican 
statesman. Lord Mahon's eulogium of Washington 
would well bear quotation in a sermon, did space 
allow.* 

Not, however, by summaries of encomium gather- 
ing all virtues linked with fitting epithets into 
tributes in words, — not by the splendors of rhe- 
torical imagery in the delineation of great traits of 
character, but by the musings of a well-filled mind, 
and the severer processes of a discerning heart, are 
we made to feel the true moral impression from 
the soul of Washington. We must lift our eyes 
from the printed page which rehearses his biography, 
and must paint in fancy the scenes in which he acted. 
We must know much, and imagine more. We must 
reconstruct the past, with its perplexities and 



* ** So equally ftaoied were the ftatuiw of his mind, lo haxmonioai all Iti gioportionB, that 
no one quality roee salient above the rest. * * * There was no contrast of lights and shades ; no 
flickering of the flame; it was a mild Uj^t that seldom daoled, but that ever cheered and 
warmed. * * * He decided surely, though he deliberated slowly : nor could any urgency or 
peril more him from his serene oompoenie, his calm, clear-headed good sense. Integrity and 
truth were also ever present in his mind. Not a single instance, as I belleye, can be found in 
his whole career when he wa« impelled by any but an upright motiTe, or endearoured to attain 
an object by any but worthy means. Such are some of the high qualities which have Justly 
earned for General Washington the admiration even of the country he opposed, and not merely 
the admiration but the gratitude and affection of his own. Such waa the pure and upright 
spirit to which, when its toils were over, and its earthly course had been run. was o&red the 
unanimous homage of the assembled Congress, all clad In deep mourning for their common loss, 
as to * the man first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his fUlow-citiiens.' At this 
day in the United States, the rererenco fbr his character is, as it should be, deep and uniTersal, 
and not confined, as with nearly all our English statesmen, to one party, one proTince, or one 
creed. Such reTerence for Washington is felt even by those who wander furthest from the paths 
in which he trod. * * * Thus may it be safd of this most virtuous man, wtiat In days of old mm 
said of Virtue herself, that even those who depart most widely from her precepts, still keep holy 
and bow down to her uMme.^-^Lard MoAon's ^istmy of En^andy Vol. VI., pp. 61, 62. 
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anxieties, — ^its agitations and its prospects. We must 
plant Washington in his own centre, and find the 
circumference which comprehended the range of his 
plans and responsiljility. We must even delineate 
the countenances of those who were watching him, 
and penetrate to the motives of those who were 
judging him, if we would know him down to the 
depths of his soul. And while we arg proving him, 
we shall try ourselves. 

I have said that some considerable length of time 
must necessarily pass for the trial-test of a character 
before the human being, whose life and soul it em- 
bodies, can be lifted into exalted regard, and be 
commemorated by a nation, by the world. 'Time is 
needed for passion to grow calm : for petty prejudices 
to subside: for the discussion of all fair issues: for 
candid and patient study of character: for its com- 
parison with other characters, and for the slow and 
wise estimate of its weight of virtue, the value of 
its services. Tiilie has made most faithfully that 
trial of the character of Washington. Nobly does 
it stand the test; steady and clear is its light. No 
developments of things hidden by friendship, or 
covered by policy; no secrets drawn from private 
papers — ^those silent witnesses which have often proved 
the ruin of shining reputation — ^have transpired to the 
discredit of Washington. Time, we know, bleaches 
out some stains upon the lives of men and causes 
them to fade away from memory and from record. 
And time, as we also know, deepens some such stains, 
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causes them to strike in like corruption, or to waste 
and destroy like rust. But time has done neither 
this kindly nor this hostile service to Washington. 
He is not indebted to oblivion for covering his 
faults, and blanching spots in his character — ^nor 
need he shrink from that light which strengthens 
as v^e gaze upon the lineaments of his souL I know 
of no character among the great in history which 
verifies and illustrates so well as his that beautiful 
oracle of Hebrew piety, which teUs us that "the 
path of the just is as the shining light, which shineth 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day," — ^like a 
star whose beams know no waning, and are ever 
strengthening on in glory. Eminently and literally 
is this true of the memory and the fame of Wash- 
ington. The greatest of Roman orators, speaking in 
courteous eulogy of the greatest of Roman generals, 
said that " the fame of his deeds and virtues is 
compassed within the same bounds and limits which 
restrain the courses of the sun." (^'Cujus res 
gestfB atque virtutes usdem, quibus solis cursus, re- 
ffionihus ac terminis continentur.'' ) And this is the 
literal truth concerning the fame of Washington — 
under these striking changes of circumstance, fact 
and estimate, since the Roman orator used that bold 
rhetoric, that another hemisphere has been opened 
for the sun's course, and millions have been added 
to the world's population, and a Christian standard 
has been set for character. 

Steadily, calmly, always strengthening and extend- 
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ing, has his feme passed on, with the passage of 
time, and the trial of all its tests. Never blazing — 
never startling — never associated with amazed or 
hesitating tributes, but always serene and lofty, as it 
wins admiration — even despots and tyrants have paid 
their homage to that character. The letters addressed 
to Washington, by wise and good men, — ^not by 
sycophants nor flatterers, but by men loyal to the truth 
in all things, — ^prove how he was appreciated in life 
by the best judges of character. The public testi- 
monials which he received, from bodies representing 
constituencies of every size and sort, — states, counties, 
cities, towns, learned societies, popular assemblages, 
charitable associations, and religious fraternities, — all 
reveal to us, what impressions of respect were 
wrought in with his very name for human hearts. 
His death, — sudden, startling to the nation,— called 
forth tributes such as never were, and, probably, 
never will be, paid to any other human being. 
The oratory of the heart was then engaged in 
plaint and eulogy, in dirge and sermon, in every 
village of the land. Quiet country ministers who 
had never been known to be eloquent before, and 
had never suspected themselves of the power or gift 
of eloquence, found living thoughts, and a golden 
speech, and a sweet and fluent tongue for his 
loving commemoration. The papers of every man 

in the country, who had ever spoken in public 

• 

upon any subject, have been found to contain some 
memorial of Washington. The letters passing be- 
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tween friends, — ^from brothers to sisters, from fathers 
to sons, from mothers to daughters, — ^are filled with 
those touches pf natural sadness which do not 
always bedew the death of the nearest of kin 
among the earth's families. Then and thus did the 
keenness of a public sorrow strike down deep into 
millions of hearts, and plant there the seeds which 
have been growing ever since, as the gailands and 
laurels of the beloved Father of his country. I have 
found no croak of raven, no mean insinuation of 
secret foe, no unseemly defiance of public gratitude 
or national grief, among all that remains to inform 
us of the obsequies of him who had a frmeral and 
a burial in every settlement of the country. 

Then, when grief subsided, men and women and 
children began to study that character. His life was 
written by a jurist, by a minister, and by a scholar — 
all eminently distinguished in their several profes- 
sions — ^while the most interesting tales which could 
be told to the young, and the most engaging lessons 
of the school-room were drawn from his career. 
According to the bent of diflFerent judgments, dif- 
ferent standards were applied to his character. While 
some were content to expatiate on the value of his 
services to the country because he was so good a 
man, others with a curious though instructive method 
of estimate, tried to show how much mischief he 
might have done if he had been a bad man. Ke- 
caUing that very alarming anxiety and dread con- 
nected with his first appointment to command our 
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annies, the only feeling indeed that abated from the 
entire confidence which all reposed in him, viz., the 
dread of what might grow out of a trust of mili- 
tary power, the supreme dictatorship committed to 
one man, if he should prove perfidious or ambitious, — 
recalling that fear, men admired the simple dignity 
with which he resigned his pure trophies, and 
sheathed, without ambition, his unspotted sword. We 
have no idea how intense the dread was, at Wash- 
ington's appointment, lest he might be a traitor to 
patriotism, through the lure of military glory. A\T)en 
the new commander was on his way here from his 
woodland home to assume that tremendous trust com- 
mitted to him, the President of the New York 
Congress, in what was designed for a complimentary 
and congratulatory address to him, uttered this fear 
certainly in an uncourteous, almost in an insulting, 
way. Anticipating the close of the struggle, before 
it had really begun, Mr. Livingston told Washington 
that he would be expected "cheerftdly to resign the 
important deposit committed into his [your] hands, 
and re-assume the character of our worthiest citizen." 
That fear, lest Washington might prove a traitor to 
a holy cause, did not lack mean men and mean 
agencies for keeping it alive during his whole mili- 
tary service. And when his honored dignity in the 
retirement of private life stood contrasted with the 
bugbear fright of Washington arrayed in the scarlet 
and armor of despotism, how did men love him as 
the Patriot ! 
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And then, too, some began to discuss, under covert, 
the question as to his religion. Was he a believer 
in God? — a disciple of Christ? — ^in the hope of a 
Future life? There were not wanting insinuations 
that he was but a seemly conformer to the shows 
of religion, but was actually in spirit a doubter, 
without faith, no witness for piety. Mean men, 
judging him by themselves, said this. Others claimed 
him for this or that sect. The facts of the case 
axe lucid, unmistakeable, — ^like all fiicts concerning 
Washington. In private and in public, in observance, 
and in heart, — so far as man can judge the heart, — 
he was a believer, and a Christian believer; and a 
consistently religious man. His speech, his de- 
meanor, his habits of life were all in keeping with 
this. In his private and public letters, he recognised 
the duties, the laws, the restraints, the hopes of 
Christian piety. He referred his great cause to 
God amid its opening fears, he returned his grate- 
ful thank^ffering to God for its happy issue. He 
rebuked profanity ; he demanded reverence and devout 
attendance on worship from his soldiers. Frevioud 
to assuming his military trust, he was an habitual 
participant in the Lord's Supper; but appears to 
have failed of such an observance except on one, 
perhaps two occasions during the war. Upon his 
motive for such a change in his devout habit, who 
shall presume to speci4ate? But may we not infer 
that, in one so just, considerate, and severely true, 
as was Washington, some scruple of conscience, from 
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the distractions of warfare, from a work of blood 
and firom an agitated heart, kept him from that 
tender and hallowed ritel 

Once more Washington, the champion of liberty, 
had lived as a slaveholder. His last will and testar 
ment provided for the emancipation of his slaves, in 
calmly-written sentences, which condemn the system. 
That fact needs no comment 

Thus has time applied its tests to that character, 
and lifted it to the highest the serenest heights of 
glory. The deep pensiveness, the solemn gravity of 
his look on the canvas, tell us what his thoughts 
must have been, as he meditated the trusts com- 
mitted to him under depressing circumstances. His 
greatness was the gift of nature, — ^his virtue was the 
fruit of culture. He proved his judgment by freely 
consulting the opinions of others, — ^his wisdom by 
making an opinion of his own. His trials of principle 
strengthened as men learned the value of his 
services ; and so, age and honors gave him no dis- 
charge. His very name has acquired sweetness and 
sanctity, so that when it rises to the lips, the 
heart swells to speak it as it deserves. 

II. Another large and fruitful benefit to be gained 
by the public commemoration of Washington is, 
that his character verifies all our good maxims, 
turns the common-place counsels of virtue into de- 
monstrated truths, and proves that the practice of 
certain rules, and the obedience of certain principles, 
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will surely culminate into excellence, and perhaps 
into eminence. We have thousands who teach vir- 
tue, without the illustration of their lives. Its best 
lessons, even in the choicest words in which we 
can put them, are stale, &miliar, perhaps weari- 
some. Washington formed his character by those 
rules; he wrote them down upon paper when he 
was a child; he remembered them daily when he 
was a man. We may assign all his virtue and all 
Ms diBtmctions severaUy to each of those rules. 
Now it is a great and a good thing for us to 
have so eminent an illustration and proof, that 
when mere verbal precepts and homely counsels and 
common-place methods are really brought to bear 
consistently and habitually in life, they will be 
sure to result in the formation of a sterling char- 
acter. So was it with Washington. Written rules 
for his conduct, his way of living, feeling, speak- 
ing and acting, for treating parents and compan- 
ions, begin his own record of his life. He who 
was to rule others owned his subjection. Filial 
love and obedience, — ^the mockery of some young 
candidates for a reckless and dishonored career,— 
were to him holy and spontaneous, and, also, cul- 
tivated duties for each day. Sincere religious faith, 
yes, the noblest and most precious sort of faith, 
had sway in his heart. He neither boasted of 
devout and religiously conscientious feeling, nor 
shrank from the confession of it He never ob- 
truded inopportunely his faith and confidence in 
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the sovereign control of Providence, and he never 
apologized for believing in Grod. He could corres- 
pond with the Puritan Grovemor of Connecticut, 
whose phrases of piety might have been mistaken for 
those of an elder in Israel, or an old Covenanter; 
and he could hold intercourse with the profane but 
patriotic paxtizan in the New Hampshire hills; he 
cpuld use the good language of faith and trust to 
each, and win from both the confidence that goes 
only with real religion. Washington comes before 
us in the first bloom of manhood, as leading the 
devotions of a motley garrison of grimly-painted 
Indians and border white men, gathered in a wilder- 
ness fort. Again, we view him reverently and sadly 
reading the burial service over the hurried and dreary 
obsequies of his General in that disastrous campaign 
where he won his early honors. As he breathed the 
words of prayer over his impetuous leader, he knew, 
perhaps he was thinking that if his own modest 
advice had been followed by the dead Braddock, they 
would probably have been shouting together at that 
very moment the peeans of victory. The charm, the 
impression of every religious recognition made by 
Washington of his faith or feeling come from the 
way in which he .made it — ^not in the stereotyped 
phrases, not in the formal style of habit or custom, 
but in the spontaneous and natural outgoings of the 
heart. He was the only commander of armies who 
was satisfied to be his own chaplain. While he 
recognized the official channels for his intercourse 
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with cabinet and congress, he felt that Heaven was 
immediately over him, and that his intercourse with 
God might be direct; as it were, fiice to face. Hia 
dignity was a most marked feature of his character, 
but it was the growth and garb of a high-toned soul, 
not the drapery of a pampered pride. 

His first assertion of the rights of his manhood 
against the wishes of a widowed mother brought 
into conflict two prominent elements of his char- 
acter — strong private affection and honorable ambi- 
tion in public service. He reconciled here, as ever 
afterwards, the conflict between feeling and a sense 
of duty, by following a conscientious principle. 
Again, when he prepared to identify himself with 
the early struggles for colonial independence, his 
patriotism had to triumph over strong ties of friend- 
ship. Indeed, he himself belonged to the only class 
of persons on this soil to whom a rupture with its 
foreign rulers was sure to involve a positive loss, 
pecuniarily and socially; as his social relations and 
his commercial interests connected him with those 
whose foreign sympathies were strongest. It is 
refreshiug to the careful reader of our history, to 
be assured through such a convincing case as that 
of Washington, that the purity of our cause was 
thus redeemed from aU suspicion of passion or foUy. 
For our history at that epoch is not all to our 
honor,' nor to the honor of all the prominent 
movers in discontent and revolution. There were 
windy and blustering declaimers, suspicious dema- 
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gogues, and self-seeking calculators in those days, 
as in our own. But it will always stand among the 
best Tindications of our cause, that the noble heart 
of Washington approved it, and pleaded for it with 
a peaceful and earnest pen before he drew the 
sword, resolved never to sheathe it again till the 
right should triumph. 

It seems but little to add in praise of such a 
man, that he practised the humane virtues. Famil- 
iarity with battle-fields, the counting off of human 
beings by thousands for the ruthless carnage of 
war, has been said to render a commander reckless 
of life; to steel his gentle feelings, to harden his 
heart. But it was not so with him. He never, 
never lost his tender consideration for all that is 
humane, tender, compassionate, and forbearing. He 
shared the hard winter straits and privations of his 
soldiers, that his sense of keen sympathy might 
not be blunted. Even in the assaults and discom- 
fitures which he was compelled to inflict upon 
the ranks of the enemy, he always took care first 
to offer an honorable method for relief; and, sec- 
ond, to provide the means of merciful treatment 
when his end was gained; then the blow fell in 
manly, honest fidelity, to a just cause. Nor can I 
close without recognizing it as among the especial 
favors of Providence to this much favored land and 
nation, that our chief, our first great ruler, was so 
wise, so virtuous, so honored a man. A nation's 
-history is one chief element of its life. When I 
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think how the minds of thousands of young boys, 
of ardent and generous temperament, are every year 
engaged in their first fresh vigor of curiosity in 
reading with kindred soul, the high deeds of the 
past, I know they must catch a spirit from the 
page. They love the excitement of stirring events 
in perils, risks, and threatened catastrophes. They 
can discern with an instinct which God has given 
them what is noble and what is mean in character. 
Their own characters, their own Uves, take a color- 
ing from what they admire or scorn. Patriotism and 
virtue will owe an unmeasured amount of their 
power over our succeeding generations, to the influ- 
ence of the spirit of Washington over young read- 
ers of his life. That he who grew to be such a 
man was once a boy, will be to them a key to 
much of the noblest wisdom, the highest virtue of 
life. And so is it a blessmg to us aU, that our 
chief, the Father of our republic, was a pure and 
an upright man. Not to a pagod marvel-worker, 
not to a mythical or legendary monster, not to a 
cunning diplomatist, nor to a blood-stained soldier 
of fortune, do we trace up our nation's origin or 
glory. It is to a serenely good, wise, and great 
man ; a man about whom a fable would be the silli- 
est of follies, and an exaggeration of praise would 
stand rebuked as a breach of good taste, which 
reflected only on the unskillful flatterer. 

God be praised for his gift to us in that noble 
sold, that tried, devoted, and well-spent life. May 
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he stand, not as our idol, but as our memorial of 
GxmL May he, as the central figure on our past his- 
tory, be the model for all who shall succeed him in 
his high office. To his place and functions only can 
they succeed by the people's will, but not to his hon- 
ors, except as they wear the mantle and have the 
soul of his Tdrtues. May he who in a few days is 
to be inaugurated in the seat of Washington, to fill 
the highest place of* dignity and power which the 
world can bestow, remember what honor is derived 
from it, and what honor can be added to it by its 
honorable occupancy and service. May the spirit of 
wisdom and of righteousness which guided Washings 
ton guide and maat^ him! 
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/^ OD the Father, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 
^^ are brought together in this sentence. I have 
selected this text for a doctrinal sermon, — a sermon 
in which I would make every effort in my power, 
thoughtfully and conscientiously, to distinguish be- 
tween true and false doctrine ; or rather, I should 
say, between what is true and what is false concerning 
a great Christian doctrine. That doctrine is known 
to us under the term " the Trinity;" a symbolic term, 
which has been so burdened by statements, defini- 
tions, and explanations, as to have lost, if it ever had, 
a distinct and positive meaning. While denying and 
opposing an element of error in what I understand to 
be the popular and prevailing doctrine of which that 
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term is made to be the symbol, I am infinitely more 
concerned with the truth, the serious and most mo- 
mentous and most precious truth, which I believe to 
underlie the faith connected with the doctrine. I 
have no objection to the term, " the Trinity : " on the 
contrary, as vnll appear, I hope, before I close, I 
recognize in it an idea, a fact, vital to the Christian 
system. The Trinity, as applied to the system of the 
Gospel, and as indicating in and through that Gospel 
a threefold working of God, expresses to my mind 
true doctrine ; but the Trinity as used to state an 
imaginary complication in the mode of the divine 
existence, and as distributing the Godhead into three 
persons, is, to my mind, the symbol of mere human 
speculation, vain and erroneous. Whether the term 
" Trinity," in any sense that we can attach to it, is 
essential to the expression of any great doctrinal 
truth conveyed to us by the Gospel, is a question of 
such large and various bearings, that, if it were dis- 
cussed at this place in my discourse, it would preju- 
dice or confuse the line of thought and argument 
which I wish to follow. I am content at present with 
affirming or accepting the position, that the term 
" Trinity " — either because the elements of Christian 
doctrine furnish a warrant for its use as a term, a 
definition, comprehending some Gospel truth ; or be- 
cause of the adventitious interest which the term has 
acquired as a symbol of doctrine — is a convenient 



aud available one in a discussion concerning some 
great Christian verities. 

It would seem as if the course of thought and dis- 
cussion for fifteen hundred years must have satisfied 
all candid persons, bearing the Christian name, that 
there is a vitality in the ideas or the faith of which the 
doctrine of the Trinity is the more or less happily cho- 
sen and adequate expression. Only an amazing self- 
conceit, or an individual self-assertion amounting to 
arrogance, could resolve all the interest which now 
goes with that doctrine into superstition or falsehood. 
The doctrine may risk the statement of an error, or it 
may fail to state the truth on which it really fastens a 
firm hold. It may pass from the range of the intelligi- 
ble and the essential to the sphere of the unintelligible 
and the visionary. But that it has hold of a truth, and 
has always been the means of conveying infinitely 
more truth essential to the Christian system than it 
has conveyed of error, is a fact which I could not 
deny, without calling in question the providential 
oversight of God over the Church of Christ. Is it 
not the fair inference of our judgment and confidence, 
that, taking the broadest possible view of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, it probably contains some essential 
truth of transcendent interest and importance, though 
it may be cast out of just relations, and not happily 
defined in the creeds of Christians? 

During the last fifteen hundred years, a proportion 



of at least nine-tenths of the nominal and actual disci- 
ples of Christ have accepted and cherished, as a vital 
and fundamental Christian doctrine, a tenet of helief 
expressed by the doctrine of the Trinity. I shall by 
and by attempt some definite statement of the essen- 
tial meaning of this term, and a definition of the con- 
tents of the Trinity; while I shall refer also to the 
infinite variety of conceptions and statements under 
which it has been held. At present, I am concerned 
to do justice to the fact, that a majority, as large as I 
have numbered it, has held, in some shape or form, a 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. And this majority 
has embraced its full proportionate share of each class 
of professed and nominal Christians ; of the masses ; 
of the simple, the unlearned, and the confiding, who 
receive what they are taught, without inquiry or dis- 
cussion ; and of the learned, the inquisitive, and the 
independent thinkers, who have exercised all their ut- 
most individual power of thought and scholarship and 
devotion in connection with this doctrine. About 
one-tenth of those numbered in the Christian fold may 
be taken as a fair estimate of the relative proportion 
of those who have silently or avowedly dissented from 
all the popular conceptions and assertions of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. As these have understood 
the doctrine through the statements of its advocates, 
they have rejected it, sometimes with a most earnest 
opposition, as an unscriptural, irrational, absurd, and 



tnischievous speculation. And, further, as an expres- 
sion of individual opinion, I would avow my own 
mature conviction, that this proportion of nine-tenths 
and of one-tenth, as defining the number of those who 
have received and of those who have rejected the doc- 
trine, is also a fair measurement of the relation 
between what is true and what is false in all the 
ideas, convictions, scriptural arguments, Christian tes- 
timonies, and practical bearings, identified more or 
less closely with the doctrine of the Trinity. 

In my first thought and study upon this subject, I 
found the doctrine of the Trinity stated in creeds and 
church formularies in such a set, dogmatic way, so 
confounding the rules of grammar, syntax, and arith- . 
metic, which I had been learning, that I stood amazed 
at the introduction of such intricate and apparently 
unmeaning matter into the system of the Christian 
religion. I have since learned better ; or, rather, I 
have learned to put a broader and a more discerning 
and indulgent interpretation upon what Trinitarians 
mean by the doctrine : for I have discovered that what 
they mean is by no fair construction of terms what they 
assert. Intercourse with minds of various workings — 
with some between whom and myself, as regards our 
creeds, it seemed as if there was nothing but painful 
difference — has satisfied me that we are really most 
in harmony just on the very points at which we seem 
most discordant. I found the assertion, that in the 
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Unify of the Godhead there are three Persons^ to be 
either false or unintelligible ; but I have learned, that, 
in that sentence, the word " persons " does not mean 
what it means on all the other occasions on which we 
use it in speaking and in writing. My next thought 
was, if common and very plain words have their 
meanings wholly changed when used in doctrinal 
discussions, then a doctrine, which is false when 
stated under an accepted meaning of a word, may be 
perfectly true or approximately true when stated un- 
der some arbitrary or peculiar meaning of that word. 
The word "man" may stand for a woman, if we will all 
agree to use the word " man " for that purpose, in a 
sense quite different from that in which we use it on 
all other occasions. So it may be true, that three 
Divine Persons make but one Divine Being, if these 
three persons are not three distinct individuals, but 
are only three aspects or manifestations of one Being. 
And there is a great deal to be said about the right 
and the absolute necessity of using words of fixed 
meaning, in variable and peculiar senses, in some com- 
plicated and important discussions about truth, divine 
and human. Words are not to be our masters, but 
our servants. They must not chain our thoughts, 
but should yield to the play and range of our 
thoughts. Many of the sharpest controversies and 
strifes in religion, politics, and law, have centred upon 
different meanings attached to words. In order to 
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express the exact truth attained or the sound opinion 
to be received upon some subjects that have long been 
debated in the old forms of speech, we want many 
new words ; for we shall never come to a full under- 
standing or agreement with each other while we use 
our old terms. So long as we employ these, we shall 
keep alive the old disputes and misunderstandings 
associated with them. We need some words which 
mean about half as much, and others which mean a 
great deal more than those which have long been 
used in common speech and defined in dictionaries. 
When St. Paul spoke of " the foolishness of preach- 
ing," he did not mean " foolish preaching " nor " the 
preaching of fools ; " for that ordinance was to him 
the loftiest of all the exercises of speech for ends of 
wisdom and piety on the sublimest themes ; an ordi- 
nance in which angels might exercise their noblest 
gifts. But the term *' foolishness," as he then used it, 
signified simply the seeming inefficiency and poverty 
of the mouth-work of preaching to secure the end at 
which it aimed. 

Now, all the statements in words of the doctrine of 
the Trinity are to be regarded as the efforts, or the 
results of the efforts, of the human mind to express 
or to define an opinion or belief as to the way in 
which God is revealed to us in the Christian religion. 
I find that the most wise and earnest believers of the 
doctrine of the Trinity all agree in this very striking 
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confession, — that every form of language in which they 
try to state the doctrine is an inadequate and unsatis* 
factory expression of the view which they hold^ and of 
the actual doctrine which they understand the Scriptures 
to reveal. Language, they say, does not, for this pur- 
pose, serve their use. The words which they are 
compelled to employ meail either too much or too 
little. Their minds seize hold of conceptions or facts 
which they are incompetent to announce so as to 
convey the whole of a right impression, and nothing 
of a wrong impression. They plead that Scripture 
itself, when its scattered and fragmentary elements of i 

doctrine are gathered up and set together, is abun- 
dantly distinct and emphatic in implying this doctrine, 
while it does not furnish any single sentence ready 
shaped for announcing it. 

I am by no means intending to convey the impres- 
sion, that I am at all reconciled to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, so far as it involves a speculative theory about 
the internal essence, or mode of existence, of the God- 
head, by any elasticity of meaning to be found in the 
word " persons," when used to designate a Triad in the 
Divine Unity. On the contrary, from first to last in 
this discourse, I wish to emphasize my dissent from 
every actual and every conceivable form of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity which carries with it a theory 
or a guess about the interior constitution of the God- 
head. I have referred to the play of thought and 
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fancy with that word "persons," in this connection, 
only to avail myself of the confession of Trinitarians 
themselves, that, when they say there is a Trinity of 
persons in the unity of the Godhead, they do not 
mean what they say, but something else. Certainly 
the interest here grows upon us to learn what they 
do mean. We will not contend till we are informed 
just where and how we are at variance. 

Again: a further admission is now made by the 
intelligent and devout believers of this doctrine. 
They admit that it stands alone among all the great 
Gospel doctrines, as not allowing of any exposition 
or illustration by any analogy from nature or provi- 
dence or the fields of speculation. Attempts used 
to be made to find such analogies for the doctrine of 
the Trinity: as, for instance, in the three angles 
of a triangle ; in the three influences of light, 
color, and heat, incorporated in the sun ; and in the 
threefold dimensions of geometric figure. But such 
attempted analogical illustrations of the Trinity in 
Unity are now pronounced fanciful and useless. All 
efforts to cast the doctrine into a logical formula are 
pronounced inadequate and unsatisfactory. In assert- 
ing the doctrine, its advocates say, " There are three 
Persons in the Unity of the Godhead ; " and they 
immediately add, " But mind, the word * persons ' does 
not mean what we mean by it when we use it on all 
other occasions." 
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Now, if we have got to find a new meaning for the 
word " person " in stating the doctrine of the Trinity, 
it is very evident that the mere word does not involve 
the truth of the doctrine. The idea which underlies 
the doctrine is the proper subject of our search and 
study. Therefore let us utter a word now in the 
interest of true magnanimity, which, in this case, is 
the interest of Christian candor or charity. For 
fifteen hundred years, this high theme has been under 
debate among Christians. From the first period, 
between the close of the third and the beginning of 
the fourth century of the Christian Church, when the 
elements from which the doctrine of the Trinity was 
afterwards constructed were the themes of discussion, 
a passionate strife, always agitating, sometimes even 
bloody, has been connected with a long-continued 
controversy about the doctrine. There has hardly 
been a truce in that transmitted strife. If at one 
crisis, whether through the agency of a debate or 
through an imperial edict or a pitched battle, the 
issue had seemingly been brought to a decision on 
the Trinitarian or the Unitarian side, the strife was 
soon again re-opened. The speculative rovings of theo- 
logians have revolved around the doctrine. Parties 
have been formed with sole reference to the single 
point with which the doctrine deals. In vain has 
it been pronounced a strife of mere words or about 
barren mysticisms. It has been continually presenting 
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itself, to individual minds at least, as the freshest of 
all themes, and the most vital and pregnant, too, 
in all its relations. Every newly discovered biblical 
manuscript, every recovered relic of the primitive 
church, every improved lexicon or grammar of the 
Greek language, is first of all tested by its bearings 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity. These facts are to 
be accounted for in a way that shall respect the 
most serious exercises of which the human mind and 
heart are capable, and which shall have regard to the 
providential oversight of the Gospel. 

There are indications now, for the first time, of at 
least a more profitable and edifying way of treating 
all differences, if not also of relieving and removing 
such differences on that doctrine. One great point 
yielded by Trinitarians is in the admission, that they 
cannot state the doctrine in any terms of language 
which will correctly and adequately convey their own 
meaning. This concession, wisely used, should lead 
the way to peace or harmony ; or, at least, to a better 
understanding, the want of which has always been a 
large lack between the parties in the controversy. In 
the mean while, Antitrinitarians, while they may still 
insist, as they have always insisted, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity, so far as it asserts a triplicate organic 
distribution of persons in the Godhead, is a most 
unscriptural doctrine, merely speculative and fanciful, 
may profitably study with new zeal that evident fact 
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of Gospel revelation which does distribute the whole 
working force and efficiency of the Gospel truth and 
power under three divine methods, or agencies, as- 
signed respectively to the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. That Trinity in Unity is in the Gospel, 
It is the Gospel. And, from my heart, I do believe 
that there is wrapped up in that truth the substance 
of what is and has been really sought and held in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. There are two quite distinct 
and very comprehensive grounds on which the pre- 
vailing interpretation of the Christian religion insists 
so strenuously upon some doctrinal truth which is i 

stated, or intended or supposed to be contained, in a 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

1. Something answering to that doctrine is thought 
to be necessary in order that fair justice be done to 
what is conceived to be the characteristic peculiarity 
of the New-Testament Scriptures, in their marked 
and re-iterated use of three names, attached respec- 
tively to three divine agencies, methods, manifesta- 
tions, or operations, of God, as effecting the whole 
work of the Gospel. God the Father, Jesus Christ 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, are the titles of three 
co-operating agencies, joint forces which combine 
in that Gospel work. Each of these is recognized in 
a distinct sphere of action, fulfilling an assigned 
portion of the whole scheme, and combining har- 
moniously to complete the purpose in view. Every 
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class of Scripture readers, from the most scholarly 
down to those who spell each word of two syllables 
as they read, have before them this emphatic and 
distinctive use of the names of the three co-working 
Gospel agents, or agencies. Some doctrine of a Tri- 
nity is thought necessary or natural, at least, for the 
consistent harmonizing of these scriptural materials. 
Who will care to dispute this fact? What candid 
reader does not discern in it the facility of the means 
by which a doctrine of Trinity in Unity may be 
developed 'f And who does not discern the readiness 
with which an obvious inference from the Scripture 
representation of the way in which God works in the 
Gospel, may be turned into a wholly unauthorized but 
still a venturesome conception about the w^ay in 
which God himself exists 'f Still it is plain, that no 
challenging or denial of the whole popular faith, 
which goes with or is sheltered under the doctrine 
of the Trinity, will be of any avail if it fails to meet 
the exact state of mind with which the mass of 
Scripture readers assure themselves that " three some- 
things " divide in doing and unite in completing the 
work of the Gospel. Nor will any doctrine, better 
in all respects than that of the Trinity, ever find a 
popular acceptance, except through some clear and 
adequate development of the contents of the New 
Testament, as they distribute the work of the Gospel 
among three agents, or agencies. 
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2. The second ground on which the prevailing 
view expressed by the doctrine of the Trinity has 
established itself is, as it affords a starting-point for 
the development of a system of Christian doctrines. 
The doctrine is made to serve the purpose of a great 
trunk-truth, from which, first the larger branches, 
and then the smaller outshoots, of Gospel teaching, 
may radiate. But here the constructive ingenuity of 
men is put to service, and allowed its free exercise. 
Here, too, come in all the risks, all the uncertainties, 
all the misleading tendencies, of speculation, fancy, 
and theorizing, upon themes which transcend the scope 
of the human faculties. It was through this chan- 
nel of speculation, and not through the reading of the 
New Testament, that the common doctrine of the Tri- 
nity came into the church. Now, we must be very 
watchful, in all our dealings with this doctrine of the 
Trinity, to distinguish broadly between the two very 
different grounds on which it finds support. The 
scriptural statements to which it seeks to do justice 
are the sole authorities for us. The fair construction 
and interpretation of these is a matter of paramount 
interest with us. The straits to which men may be 
driven in their speculations as they attempt to deve- 
lop a doctrinal system, and the fancies or theories 
which they may agree to accept, are subjects of 
quite another sort of interest to us, and wholly desti- 
tute of authority for us. In simply dealing with 
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the scriptural references to the Father, Jesus Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit, the chief question is a matter 
about the right exposition of texts. In the develop- 
ment of a doctrinal system, an additional element 
intermingles; and human fancies supply either the 
warp or the woof of the fabric. The careful student 
of the course of discussion and controversy on this 
doctrine will note two quite different processes used in 
arguing for it. One process picks out sentences or 
half-sentences through all the books of Scripture, and 
works them into a perfect mosaic of fragments, in 
order that the composite result may exhibit a Trinity 
of personalities in the Unity of the Godhead. The 
other process deals with the doctrine of the Trinity, 
not so much as finding a statement in the text of the 
Scriptures, but as inwrought into the scheme and me- 
thod of redemption by the Gospel. The Christian 
system, it is affirmed, is built upon the disclosure of a 
partition of divine instrumentalities between three 
personalities in the Godhead. In this point of view, 
the doctrine of the Trinity is made to be the very 
arcana, the interior secret, of revelation. The relation 
of the doctrine to the organic development and to the 
working plan of the Gospel is strongly insisted upon. 
Some of the most earnest modern defenders of the 
doctrine plead for it, not so much through the stress 
of evidence offered for it in the literal statements of 
Scripture, as for the sake of the inferential uses and 

3 
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the doctrinal corollaries to be drawn from it. It is 
adopted as a central truth, that it may serve as a 
starting-point for the development of a system. Its 
affiliated doctrines are made to be dependent upon it. 
It becomes the sap-root of the Christian vine. In ^ 

this case, the usual method of deducing the doctrinal 
teaching of the Scriptures is completely inverted. 
The doctrine of a Trinity of persons in the Godhead 
is pressed upon faith, not because it presents itself 
obviously and distinctly upon the very surface-teach- 
ing of the Scriptures, but because a system of doc- 
trines has been elaborated by the constructive 
ingenuity of men, which requires this doctrine as the 
main trunk of its organism. And, when all the vital 
truths and all the effective methods of the Christian 
system are thus referred back to this one doctrine, it 
acquires, of course, an immense amount of adven- 
titious, traditional, and devotional influence. It gets 
incorporated in the faith, and enshrined in the reli- 
gious affections, of Christians. It is represented as \ 
the central truth of the Gospel, the main pillar of a 
standing or a falling church. Any single doctrine or 
tenet, which is thus emphasized and exalted into 
chief importance, will become the symbol of a very 
deep interest and affection for the disciples of the 
system to which it belongs. A trellis, designed to 
support a growing vine, will decay while it is serving 
its true office ; and then it will come about that the 
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vine will support the trellis. Many of the views, 
convictions, and feelings, which Christians have at- 
tached to the substance of their Gospel faith, have 
passed through this transition, — from being the 
helps or methods of their faith to being burdens 
upon it 

It is often alleged as a valid reason for receiving 
the doctrine of the Trinity in its ecclesiastical or spe- 
culative form, — that which asserts an actual tripli- 
city of persons in the Godhead, -— that the church, 
the fold of Christ, the vast multitude of believers in 
every age, with the overwhelming force of a majority, 
and with the intense assurance of ardent conviction 
and heart piety, have accepted that form of the doc- 
trine. The dissentients from it, the opponents of it, 
however estimable, however earnest, have been but a 
scanty minority; and their arguments and avowals 
have always been overborne by the throngs of its 
champions. In the great folios of the church's histo- 
ries, the names and the pleas of the Antitrinitarians 
are said to occupy only here and there a page or a 
paragraph, devoted to the mere ripples of heresy 
against the rolling tide of orthodoxy. Antitrinita- 
rianism, it is alleged, has always been an unpopular 
creed, connected with alienation, bitterness, decline of 
evangelic faith. Its chief advocates have been isolated 
individuals, eccentric, rationalistic, speculative men, 
led by prejudice or puffed with conceit. The fellow- 
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ships for worship, doctrine, or religious action, which 
it has organized, have always been dissevered from 
the great Christian vine, — lopped off, deprived of the 
sap of life which permeates each true branch of 
the vine; and Antitrinitarians, however kindly re- 
garded or estimated on other grounds, have, in their 
religious relations, been always warned off by ecclesi- 
astical cordons from intercourse on equal terms with 
the faithful. 

Thus, it is affirmed, stands the case, as it has al- 
ways stood, between Trinitarians and Antitrinitarians. 
The vast masses, the mighty companies and commu- 
nions, alike Roman and Protestant, in the Church of 
Christ, have been Trinitarians : the feeble, distrusted, 
and excommunicated minority have been Unitarians. 
More than this, too, is affirmed. Trinitarianism is 
said to be the stock-root, the vital centre, the great 
conduit of truth, for the whole system of Christian 
doctrine. From that central starting-point all the 
contents and materials of our faith are developed, and 
made to live and yield their holy impulses of power 
and piety. The Trinity is the heart of the Christian 
doctrine, as the truth about God is the basis for truth 
about all the things of God, especially about his reve- 
lations. Every attempt to lead out the great evange- 
lical tenets into a system of doctrine requires a central 
truth from which all others may radiate. That cen- 
tral truth must be of such a divine and transcendent 
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compass as to serve that commanding use. And such 
a truth, it is triumphantly urged, is found in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

I believe I have done justice to all the intended 
argument in the oft-repeated assertion of the overbear- 
ing and triumphant acceptance and prevalence of the 
Trinitarian doctrine. There is argument in the as- 
sertion. It may, however, be fairly challenged, and 
diminished of its apparent force ; and all candid rea- 
soners must admit that there are just and v^^eighty 
considerations v^hich reduce its terms so sensibly as 
really to impair its cogency. I might, for this pur- 
pose, urge the familiar pleas, that the truth is not 
always found with majorities, and that opinions are 
not to be counted, but weighed. I might call up 
some of the fancies and superstitions and prejudices 
which have found an almost universal acceptance with 
mankind. And then I might proceed to examine this 
bulk of testimony for Trinitarianism, and ask what 
proportion of the witnesses for it, in the great pro- 
miscuous and heterogeneous companies of men and 
women composing what is called " the church," have 
really made any intelligent study, and reached any 
individual results of thought or belief, on this subject; 
and what proportion have trusted implicitly to the 
teachings of others, merely yielding, acquiescing, and 
professing, as common soldiers march, led by those 
whom they are willing, or whom they feel bound, to 
obey. 
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But I waive all these possible pleas, perfectly 
reasonable, and carrying with them great force of 
argument, as all must admit. I waive them simply 
for the sake of concentrating all the emphasis of 
an answer to the claim of majority and popularity 
and prevalence for Trinitarianism on this frank and 
suflBlcient reply ; viz., that this doctrine of the Trinity 
has been held under such a wide and inconsistent 
variety of conceptions and definitions as to destroy 
all identity in the doctrine itself. That assertion is 
tenable against all impugners, and the cogency of 
it is of immense avail for Antitrinitarianism. The 
plea of prevalence and supremacy for the church 
doctrine of the Trinity must be made to rest upon 
some positive statement of the doctrine in intelligible 
terms, just as all pleas at law, all claims, all preroga- 
tives, all constitutional enactments, all scientific theo- 
ries, are held to the utmost possible definiteness in the 
assertion of them. But the doctrine of the Trinity, 
through all the ages and in all the communions 
through which it is traced, and in the advocacy of its 
champions, who have written in behalf of thousands 
in their respective fellowships, has been stated and 
expounded in such an infinite multitude of ways, 
vague, imintelligible, confounding or sharp, dog- 
matic or inconsistent, that no common element, no 
identical idea, appears always and everywhere in 
these statements. 
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I might more than fill my pages with a series of 
quotations from Trinitarian advocates, as they have 
stated and defined the doctrine; and to each of 
these definitions or statements would he added the 
confessions or regrets of the writers, that they had 
not expressed what is really in their minds, or done 
justice to the truth which they wished to set forth. 
They have had to state it as best they were able; 
and they will urge, that they could not be more 
explicit, without being less intelligible. The harder 
they try, the more poorly do they succeed ; as Calvin 
uses the word " persons " in defining the Trinity, and 
then regrets that he is compelled to use a word 
which fails to convey his right meaning, and does 
convey a wrong meaning. And then these same 
avowers and champions of the church doctrine of 
the Trinity, baffled or perplexed in their efforts to 
state it in adequate and intelligible terms, sometimes 
proceed to give us the reasons why they are so em- 
barrassed and confounded in trying to state a cardinal 
Christian doctrine in their mother speech, or even in 
one of the learned but dead tongues of men. Some 
of them complain of the imperfection and the limita- 
tions of language ; of the fetters which words impose 
upon ideas ; of the difficulty of transferring to another 
mind, in the forms of speech, the exact sentiment, or 
form of a thought, held in their own minds. Others 
account for their inability to make a satisfactory 
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statement of the doctrine of the Trinity by reminding 
us of the ineffable mystery which invests the mode 
of the Divine Existence, and which revelation pene- 
trates only to allow faith a distant gaze, without 
allowing the tongue to describe its vision. 

Now, these various ways of conceiving and defining 
the doctrine of the Trinity, followed by the frank and 
emphatic confession of their inadequacy as statements 
of it, do certainly qualify and reduce the force of the 
argument drawn from the acceptance of the doctrine 
by the church universal. For when we ask, " .What is 
the doctrine which has been accepted and believed by 
the immense majority of Christians 1 " we are utterly 
confounded by the forms and phases and shapes in 
which the doctrine is set forth. If we try to find in 
them all some common features and elements, we only 
get back to the barest and vaguest statement in words 
or phrases, which was the very statement sought to 
be made intelligible by fuller definition ; the defini- 
tion, meanwhile, having proved a failure. When any 
one, now-a-days, assails the doctrine of the Trinity, he 
has to give solid form to a vague outline in order that 
he may aim his blows ; and, even then, not one in a 
score of them is allowed to have hit the phantom 
shape as it expands, contracts, and vanishes. 

Neander, the most competent and the most candid 
and reliable historian of the Christian Church, has 
brought all his learning, vigor of mind, and acuteness 
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of thought, to bear upon the course by which doc- 
trines and dogmas were developed gradually, through 
controversies, discussions, and heresies, from the 
original staple material of the New Testament, the 
traditions of the apostolical age, and the contribu- 
tions of human brains. There are two works of 
Neander in which a student may pursue the method 
of this development of opinions : one, the " History 
of the Christian Church ; " the other, " the History of 
Christian Dogmas." For any but professional or very 
intelligent and scholarly readers, the works are infi- 
nitely perplexing ; in parts, actually unintelligible ; so 
abstruse and bewildering are the mazes through which 
they lead. Neander, however, draws a very lucid dis- 
tinction between what he calls the practical and the 
speculative doctrine of the Trinity. By the practical 
doctrine of the Trinity, he means something wholly un- 
objectionable to a Unitarian, — something too, which, 
as I shall attempt soon to show, is the real and essen- 
tial Trinitarianism of the Gospel scheme. By the 
speculative doctrine of the Trinity, — which it is 
doubtftd whether the historian himself accepted, as 
he expressly denies it to be the fundamental doctrine 
of the Gospel, — he means the mere dogma which 
was the fruit of human brain-work. 

I shall attempt, before I close, to indicate the pro- 
cess, as traceable in the pages of Neander's elaborate 
and thorough works, by which the ingenious meta- 
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physics of a human philosophy wrought out the fancy, 
that the one God, in his own interior essence and sub- 
stance, comprehends three personalities, each of which 
is also God. At present, keeping in view the positive 
and not the negative object of my discourse, I would 
deal at some length with those abundant materials 
furnished in the New Testament for distinguishing 
and defining the three divine agencies, or methods, 
which planned and wrought, and now advance, the 
work of the Gospel. We must do justice to those 
verbal statements, to that mode of representation, to 
that method of instruction, characteristic of the New- 
Testament writings, which, however far short they fall 
of asserting a triad of persons in the one God, and, 
indeed, however irreconcilable they are with that 
theosophic mystification of human brains, give us 
three names, which answer to and represent respec- 
tively three manifestations or directions of one di- 
■^ine force. We shall best vacate the usurped and 
always distracting authority claimed by a metaphysical 
figment — in the most presumptuous venture which it 
ever dared in parcelling out the essence of the God- 
head — ^by following the lucid method of Scripture 
as it parts the work of the Gospel on earth, not the 
Being of the Godhead in heaven, into offices assigned 
to God the Father, to Jesus Christ, and to the Holy 
Spirit. 

In view of the historical and practical interest for 
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Christians attaching directly or indirectly to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, it may be expected of every 
intelligent and serious person once to read over 
carefully and systematically the whole New Testa- 
ment, with sole reference to this doctrine. Take a 
period in your life, when your mind is most clear and 
calm and strong, and pursue the question with such 
light as Providence and opportunity shall afford you. 
It will be a most rewarding process. All will learn 
much by it. It is one way, the chiefest way, for 
reaching individual satisfaction and conviction, where 
thousands around us are at variance, or are believing 
and pleading unintelligently to each other and to 
many of their fellow-men. Consider that, within the 
small compass of the New Testament, — • a book which 
many persons have read through in a single day, — 
you have all the material for opinion and authority 
on this subject. Give over all thought or care for 
fathers of the church or councils : for, in this case, 
you may justly follow the spirit of the well-known 
reason alleged by the Mahometan caliph in burning 
the great library at Alexandria ; viz., that, if the books 
in it did not agree with the " Koran," they ought to 
be burned ; and, if they did agree, there was no need 
of them. If the church fathers and councils followed 
the New Testament, we have equal access to their 
original authority: if they vary from it, we have 
nothing to do with them, nor they with us. From 
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that date in the history of the Christian Church at 
which there began to be other writings than the New 
Testament read by Christians to help them to form 
opinions about Christian doctrines, there began also 
the same intricate, confused, and discordant method 
of asserting, disputing, and controverting, which has 
steadily increased with the increase of the material 
for it in books. If Christian teachers, now-a^days, 
could rid their minds of aU that they have learned 
about the doctrine of the Trinity from all other 
sources than the New Testament, Christendom might 
start fair in a new and unprejudiced attempt to 
develop the contents of the Gospel on the points 
thought to bear upon this doctrine. And now the 
mountain heaps of books, and the infinite variety of 
opinions, and of phases of opinion, about religious 
doctrines, make it perfectly refreshing to turn back 
to the original staple material of all this human 
manufacture of dogmas in the New Testament The 
common culture diffused among us, in connection 
with the acuteness of mind which will generally ac- 
company a serious personal interest in such inquiries, 
will qualify our lay-people as well as our theologians 
to pursue the study of any great doctrinal question 
through the New Testament Let the search be 
broad and deep, following on a good position chosen 
for a starting-point After we have read the Bible 
by rote or habit, as we have been taught to do, and 
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after we have received the sort of religious education 
attained through listening to preaching, or marking 
the current opinions around us, the desire is naturally 
prompted at some time within us to study the sub- 
stance of the Gospel for ourselves. We try to draw 
forth, or to arrange systematically, according to their 
organic relations, the peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. We must have a starting-point; we must 
make or find a beginning. The less of our own art 
or ingenuity that is engaged in the work, the better. 
A prejudiced start is but a forestalled conclusion. 
We cannot wholly dispense with our own con- 
structive skill. The simple fact, that we are not 
satisfied with the unsystematic method of Scripture, 
but regard its miscellaneous and desultory contents 
only as materials which we intend to work over, 
implies that we have a set purpose of assorting or 
classifying what we call its texts. The great risk in 
doing this always is, lest we should carry into the 
Scriptures a system or theory of our own. The risk 
is inevitable : it admits only of being held in check, 
and of being subjected to correction, by a frequent 
review and reconsideration of our system. 

The starting-point for a systematic development of 
the lessons which we draw from the faithful study 
of the New Testament may be thus defined. The 
Christian religion brings God into additional, into new, 
relations with men. We know God, independently 
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of the New Testament, simply as our Creator, and as 
the sovereign Disposer of our lot. The new Chris- 
tian ideas which are attached to him are the ideas of 
redemption, of adoption, and of a communion opened 
for us with God. These are original and sublime 
ideas, expressive of august and precious truths. The 
development of them exhausts the substance of Gos- 
pel teaching, and fills the whole range of a complete 
Christian experience. We are by nature the creatures 
of God ; by revelation through Christ, we are made 
the children of God, — are adopted by him ; and, by 
an agency called the Spirit, we are made the sensible 
subjects of God's direct influence within our spirits. 

I have intentionally stated this great truth of what 
is original and additional in the Christian religion, as 
respects our relation in it to God, in the simplest 
forms of speech. I may have stated it too coldly, 
without the glow and fervor and intensity of language 
which may be proper for the utterance of so precious 
and so comforting a doctrine. The theme invites us 
to use the most earnest and ardent outbursts of 
kindled feeling. But, at present, let us be content 
with a calm aijd chastened dealing with it. That 
method will be the best for impressing the simple 
but lofty truth to be taken into our minds ; which is 
this, — that the Christian religion brings its disciples 
into very endearing and very intimate relations with 
that august Being whom we know, outside of the 
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Christian religion, only as our Creator. He adopts 
us in Christ, renews and endears the tie which binds 
us to him, and opens a tender and constant inter- 
course between us. These new relations of God to 
the disciples of Christ are the vital elements of the 
Gospel. They are the instruments and agencies of its 
power. The terms " incarnation " or " manifestation," 
and " fellowship" or " communion " in the Holy Spirit, 
are expressions which we have to use as we search our 
way into the interior essence of the Christian religion. 
We find them as necessary as is the word " Creator," 
which we apply to God as the Maker of all things in 
heaven and on earth. What is new in the Christian 
religion begins with its original disclosures of some 
more near and fond relations to his children than 
natural religion ever disclosed or can now verify to 
human beings. In the development of Christian 
doctrine on these, its original materials for piety and 
faith, the terms the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, are made the symbols, the emphatic words, 
constantly recurring, used with remarkable signifi- 
cance, and with a most lucid meaning. 

Now, the point of absorbing interest for us is to 
learn what is the substance and the meaning of this 
Christian teaching about God the Father, Jesus Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit. Wrapped up in the true Chris- 
tian doctrine on this high subject lies the whole 
working force, the original and constant and essential 
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vitality, of the Gospel. I have said that nine-tenths 
of all the professed disciples of Christ have accepted 
some doctrine of the Trinity, as expressing substan- 
tially the Christian doctrine on this subject; and I 
have avowed my belief or admission, that nine-tenths 
also of what that doctrine of the Trinity means to 
those who hold it, and of what they intend to believe 
and assert in it, is the truth. Substantially, then, I 
might profess to receive a doctrine of the Trinity. 
Certainly I am more concerned to insist upon the real 
truth involved in it, than to protest against what I 
conceive to be the portion of error in it, if, in so 
doing, I run the risk of seeming to deny its substantial 
truth. By and by, I shall try to give expression to 
what I regard as that substantial truth. Now I would 
intimate what I conceive to be the unscriptural, the 
heretical, and the erroneous element in it I object 
to that doctrine as commonly expounded, when it 
asserts that there is a triple division in the Godhead ; 
when it divides God into a threefold personality, and 
distributes the essence of Deity — its organic Unity 
— into a triad of persons known under three titles. 
I do not believe, for I do not find revealed, a Tri- 
nity of persons in the Godhead. I do believe in a 
threefold manifestation or operation of God. I can 
distinguish three divine methods, and can distribute 
into three specific and appropriate agencies, the divine 
workings engaged in the Christian religion. It pre- 
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sents to me the one God as Creator, Father, Origin, 
Governor, of all things, the sovereign Administrator 
of the universe; and then as incarnate in Jesus 
Christ, the express image of God, in a life mani- 
fested, set forth, in a living and teaching witness of 
the Divine ; and then, finally, the Gospel discloses to 
me, under the title of the Holy Ghost, such a kind 
and compass of special divine agencies, working 
through such a method, as to make it necessary to 
have a definite name or title for them. I find no 
partition of the essence of the Godhead, no organic 
division of the one personality of the Deity, no 
triplicity of existence, involved in this distribution of 
divine forces and agencies in the Gospel. Up to 
the point in which Trinitarians begin to speculate 
about the mode in which God actually exists, I can 
follow them. I think I can discern the exact point 
at which they leave the practical and revealed doc- 
trine on this subject for the speculative and the 
dreamy fancies of their own brains ; and I think I 
can understand how and why Trinitarians are induced 
to transfer conceptions drawn from the way in which 
God is revealed as distributing his divine agency in 
the Gospel into three channels, to conceptions about 
the way in which he himself may exist 

To give expression to all these relations, the new 
and the old, the natural and the revealed, in which 
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disciples taught by Jesus Christ are represented as 
standing towards God, the New-Testament Scriptures 
state and emphasize and use, with ever-varying rich- 
ness and abundance of illustration, terms recognizing 
three methods or directions of divine agency and 
influence. These three methods answer to, or are 
represented respectively by, the names of God, the 
Father ; Jesus Christ ; and the Holy Spuit. The re- 
iteration and the emphatic use of these terms, singly 
or in conjunction, give a very peculiar character to the 
New-Testament Scriptures, drawing a very marked 
distinction between them and the Old-Testament 
Scriptures. The four Gospels, the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and the Epistles, are all characterized by this 
emphatic distribution of the efiicient forces of Chris- 
tianity among divine agencies, of which the three 
names are the symbols. But, as it is in the Acts of 
the Apostles and in the Epistles that we have the 
most specific and definite details of the methods by 
which the Christian religion was planted in different 
communities, it would be natural for us to expect, as 
indeed we find, that this distribution of divine forces 
is more directly presented to our notice in them than 
it is in the Gospels. These phenomena of the New- 
Testament Scriptures are worthy of very careful study 
on their own account. They must be thoroughly 
apprehended in all their textual relations by any one 
who would do justice to the particular mode, the pre- 
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cise form, in which Christian truth is there presented 
to us. It is my own sincere conviction — formed, I 
humbly trust, after a serious, a faithful, and a patient 
examination of all the grounds and materials for an 
intelligent opinion — that this method in which Chris- 
tian truth is presented to us in the New Testament, 
furnishes the elements which are erroneously wrought 
together and most strangely perverted into a theo- 
logical fiction, in the common doctrine of the Trinity. 
We are to do justice to that method of Christian 
teaching. We are to understand why it is that the 
agencies of faith and power, by which the Gospel of 
Christ was planted in the world, are distributed 
respectively under three names, or titles. The right 
view on this subject may disclose to us how the 
wrong view originated; where the transition-point 
from truth to error is to be discerned ; and how the 
error will be made to yield to a better apprehension of 
the truth, clearly apprehended and loyally maintained. 
I will therefore venture to indicate, for others to 
try if they see fit, the process which I have pursued 
at length in order to attain an intelligent and unbiased 
opinion derived from the first and the only authori- 
tative sources on this whole subject. Sit down in the 
most quiet place of your own retired hours, furnished 
with the New Testament, with pen and ink, and with 
three large sheets and one half-sheet of fair paper. 
Open the book with the Acts of the Apostles, and 
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read carefully on, with the most concentrated gaze of 
your eye and your mind, till you have closed with 
the Revelation of St. John. As you read, copy on the 
half-sheet of paper — that space will suffice for them 
— all the passages which bring together in one gram- 
matical sentence, and which thus refer in connection 
to God, the Father ; Jesus Christ ; and the Holy Spirit. 
On each of the three sheets transcribe such passages 
as make mention singly of God, of Christ, and 
of the Holy Spirit; passages appealing to them 
respectively, referring to them for faith, for guidance, 
for counsel, for strength ; passages ascribing to them 
work, offices, glory, gratitude, trust ; passages which 
trace to them the planning, the purposing, the 
administering, or the accomplishing, any thing, any 
enterprise, or any service, in the interest of truth, of 
humanity, of revelation, of the Church and Gospel 
of Christ. 

I will venture still to intimate to you some of the 
results to be attained by that method, such as I myself 
reached, to be accepted or rejected by you as you 
shall verify or test them by your own independent 
search. I foimd not a single syllable, hint, or asser- 
tion, which, from the first to the last, indicated an 
occult doctrine about the interior essence of the God- 
head as distributing its Unity into a Triad of persons, 
each one of which has all the attributes of an unde- 
rived and self-possessed Deity, while the three are 
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still mysteriously one, and the one is mysteriously 
three. Not a single sentence of the records suggests 
to me such an idea, nor do I know of a single 
sentence that can be made consistent with it ; while 
the record teaches me much else, very definitely, very 
emphatically, that gives me a clear doctrine quite 
wide away from such a speculation. The single 
sentences which make mention in grammatical con- 
nection of God, the Father; Jesus Christ; and the 
Holy Spirit, — would seem to be the ones in which 
we should find at least the nearest approximation to 
a statement of that doctrine of tripersonality in the 
Godhead ; or, at any rate, the elements of the doctrine 
should lie in them most facile to such a use, to such 
a constructive inference from them. But they are, in 
fact, the least available, the most intractable, for such 
a use. Every conception, imagination, and idea of 
that occult doctrine, concerning the mode in which 
God exists, has to be forced into those passages, and 
cannot be deduced from them. 

After you have copied out all the texts, the sen- 
tences, the lines, or the phrases, which make emphatic 
mention respectively of God, the Father; of Jesus 
Christ ; and of the Holy Spirit, — you will have before 
you all the materials through which Christendom has 
to draw forth its doctrine about the offices and the 
relations expressed by those three names. You will 
find that all the planning, helping, and accomplishing 
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involved in the whole Gospel work is distributed to 
the agencies of which those names are the titles. 
One or another of those titles comes into use in the 
apostolic teaching, and in the intercourse of Chris- 
tian disciples, to designate the power invoked, the 
help relied upon, the method through which hope, 
strength, or success, reaches the subjects of their joint 
oversight, instruction, or guidance. There are results 
of inexpressible interest, convictions of a very pre- 
cious sort, knowledge and faith applicable to many 
ends of piety, and all independent of and additional . 

to the merely doctrinal purpose in view, to be reached ^ 

by this process; which is, of itself, so directly helpful 
to true doctrine. 

Some very remarkable and instructive elements, 
which will enter into the results reached by the 
process that has been indicated, may here be men- 
tioned. The number of the texts on each of the 

three sheets of paper that are to present respectively ! 

I 

the passages in which God, the Father ; Jesus Christ ; 
and the Holy Spirit, — or what is synonymous with 
each of those titles, — are named, referred to, relied 
upon, and credited, for the offices of planning, help- 
ing, and accomplishing, ascribed to each of them, will 
seem, at first view, about equal. But, if pains be taken 
to count the passages, it will be found that the dis- 
tinction of the larger number of references, as well 
as the other distinctions of eminence and prerogative 
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and supreme authority yet to be mentioned, goes with 
God, the Father. 

A more striking and significant element in the 
result that will be reached is now to be stated with 
the emphasis that befits it. In order to present it in 
its full force, I must be pardoned for introducing it 
with an illustration by an analogy, which, though 
it must be admitted to jar with the solemnity of our 
theme, may yet be employed without irreverence. 
We are familiar in the concerns of human life, in 
matters of the most serious interest as well as in 
those of a merely pecuniary and business character, 
with arrangements which engage three joint agents, 
partners, or incorporated parties, in some common 
object. They may differ in age, in knowledge, in 
responsibility, in the amounts which they risk, and 
in the distribution of their profits. They may divide 
among them the trusts and functions which enter 
into their partnership. They may be mutually igno- 
rant of each other's methods or details of employment. 
The whole administrative or executive authority may 
be vested in one of them, and the other two may be 
merely subordinates to him. There may be two 
persons, and the property of a third, without his own 
personal agency engaged in the partnership. In all 
such joint interests, undertakings, and relations, — 
and they admit of an infinite variety in their particu- 
lars, — there may be a parting-out, a distribution, of 
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functions covering all the concerns that enter into the 
common object ; and, at every stage and in every ele- 
ment of the scheme which engages them, the work 
will be most effectively done when each contributes 
his full share. Now, so far as this not wholly ap- 
propriate illustration will furnish one point for an 
analogy, we may avail ourselves of it in the case 
before us. God, the Father ; Jesus Christ ; and the 
Holy Spirit, — are represented in the New Testament 
as engaged in the work of the Gospel, as contributing 
each some specific element to that whole work, 
as uniting in its common object. A selection and i 

arrangement of all the Scripture references to each 
of those respective titles, will exhibit with an amaz- 
ing clearness before our eyes and minds a most 
exact and appropriate distribution of functions and 
services in that common work among the joint agents 
in it. Till any one has actually made this disposition 
of Scripture passages, he will have no idea what- 
ever of the wonderful consistency that characterizes, 
in this respect, the writings coming to us from the 
different pens which contributed to the New Testa- 
ment. Cursory readers may take up the impression, 
that there is a sort of indiscriminate assignment of 
the works and offices of the Gospel indifferently to 
God and Christ and the Spirit ; but this is very far 
from being the truth of the case. There is not the 
slightest confusion indicated in the use of the three 
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names, or in the offices, functions, and services 
assigned respectively to what is signified by them. 
In no single instance is there a trespass by one of 
them into the range filled and served by appropria- 
tion by the other. In no joint partnership in any 
human enterprise, in no distribution of the functions 
of government into legislative, judicial, and executive, 
or into primary and representative authorities, was 
there ever recognized a more exact, systematic, and 
consistent partition of rights, duties, and offices, than is 
observed throughout the New Testament in assigning 
all the work of the Gospel by portions, respectively, 
to God the Father, to Jesus Christ, and to the Holy 
Spirit. To each of them belongs a specific and dis- 
tinct function, range, method, and efficiency. God, 
the Father, plans, administers, and directs the work ; 
and every element and stage of it which concerns 
that supereminent function is uniformly assigned to 
him. Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit are the sub- 
ordinates of God : their offices and authority and 
efficiency are derived from him. They come into the 
work, at a stage subsequent to its original plan, as 
agents and instruments in the working of it ; and, in 
all the exalted service which they render, they refer 
us back to the prime Source of their own functions, 
and accept the work assigned to them as subordinate 
service. The merely mechanical labor of my pen, 
following the search through the New Testament, 

6 
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and aided by the corresponding office of the printing- 
types, would readily serve to place before the reader 
an exhaustive display of all the Scripture passages 
to be parted out by the method before us. That 
whole exhaustive process is necessary to the complete 
exhibition of the contents of the New Testament 
as they bear upon this point. But as, for reasons 
already given, I would have every earnest inquirer, 
who is perplexed by the way in which he finds this 
doctrinal discussion pursued by others, perform the 
rewarding task of a thorough distribution of texts for 
himself, I will attempt a distribution of the passages 
found only in four consecutive documents of the New 
Testament ; viz., the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle 
to the Romans, and the two Epistles to the Corinthi- 
ans. Of course, we must make allowance for the risk 
which we incur of breaking the sense and impairing 
the full meaning of a passage of which we quote but 
a fragment. Occasionally, too, we shall be embar- 
rassed, though, perhaps, we shall be more frequently 
enlightened as to the main object we have in view, 
by the combination, in some sentences, of two of the 
scriptural elements which we wish to isolate. Still, 
the partition of offices and functions respectively to 
God, to Jesus Christ, and to the Holy Spirit, is so 
luminous and so consistent in the method of it 
through the whole record, that the substantial result 
of our labor will hardly fail to satisfy us. 
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To " God, the Father," — " the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ," — his Father and our Father, 
his God and our God, from the beginning to the end 
of the New-Testament record, with all emphasis, re- 
iteration, and variety of phrase, and with all the force 
and distinctness of which the simplest forms of lan- 
guage will admit, is referred the sole and entire su- 
premacy in the whole Gospel work. His was the 
original scheme, his the chosen time and means, his 
the efficiency, his the wisdom and the power and the 
love, manifested in the Gospel. In reference to the 
world which God designed to make and to govern, 
Christ is said to have " had glory with the Father 
before the world was." Christ is said also to have 
been " slain from the foundation of the world." So 
is it said of the disciples of Christ, that God "had 
chosen them in him before the foundation of the 
world." And Christ said, in prayer to God for these 
disciples, "The glory which thou gavest me, I have 
given them." So far back into undated ages is the 
Gospel scheme, with its agencies of love, represented 
as formed in the one Divine Mind. Every stage, in its 
preparatory processes and in its earthly development, 
is committed to the sole purpose and oversight of 
God. And to him, as it advances, the angels of 
heaven ascribe glory over the nativity of Christ ; and 
to him Christ himself, as well and as dependently as 
do the disciples of Christ, addresses all his prayers. 
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It was God who " so loved the world as to send into 
it his Son." — " It is life eternal to know God, and 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent." — " All things " in 
the Gospel " are of God, who is over all, and in all, 
and through all." 

Turn now to those Scriptures through which our 
gatherings are to be made, and mark the office of God 
the Father in the Gospel work. Let us bind into one 
close-set paragraph of sentences, Scripture statements, 
which may be fragmentary indeed, as so selected, but 
which shall be honestly chosen for the leading thought 
and sentiment, and for the one supreme Name which 
is in them. Trusting to the memory of readers and 
to the facility of reference, we may omit the notes of 
chapter and verse. 

[Acts op the Apostles.] While Jesus was with his 
disciples, after his resurrection, he spoke to them " of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God." At Jerusalem, 
they were to " wait for the promise of the Father," which 
they had heard from Christ. Christ told them it was not 
for them " to know the times or the seasons which the 
Father hath put in his own power." " God liath made that 
same Jesus both Lord and Christ." " The promise is unto 
as many as the Lord our God shall call." " God raised 
from the dead " him whom the Jews had crucified. God 
shall again " send Jesus Christ, which before was preached." 
" The things which God hath spoken by the mouth of all 
his prophets " included the promise, " A Prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you." " Unto you first, God, 
having raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you." 
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The disciples " lifted up their voice to God with one accord, 
and said, Lord, thou art God." Herod, Pilate, and the 
people of Israel, had combined " to do what God's hand and 
God's counsel had determined before to be done." " God 
hath given the Holy Ghost to them that obey him." The 
Gospel is " the word which God sent unto the children of 
Israel by Jesus Christ." " The Gentiles also received the 
word of God." While Peter was in "prison, prayer was 
made without ceasing of the church unto God for him." 
When the apostles come together for counsel or fellowship, 
" they rehearse all that God had done with them," " declar- 
ing what miracles and wonders God had wrought among 
the Gentiles by them," and that " known unto God are all 
his works from the beginning of the world." The Gentiles, 
embracing the Gospel, "turned to God." Paul "declared 
particularly what things God had wrought among the 
Gentiles by his ministry." In their prison, " at midnight, 
Paul and Silas prayed and sang praises unto God." Paul 
declared to the Athenians the unknown God, whom they 
ignorantly worshipped, as " the God that made the world, 
and all things therein ; " and as having " appointed a day 
for the judgment of the world " by Jesus Christ, whom he 
had " raised from the dead." Paul promises disciples at 
Ephesus to return to them again, " if God will ; " and, 
fulfilling his promise, " he persuaded them of the things 
concerning the kingdom of God," and he declared unto 
them " all the counsel of God." " And God wrought 
special miracles by the hands of Paul." " So mightily 
grew the word of God, and prevailed." The doctrine 
which Paul preached was " repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ ; " and, in parting from 
those to whom he had preached, he said, " I commend you 
to God." It was after Paul had espoused the " heresy " of 
the Gospel that he still continued to " worship the God of 
his fathers," to hold fast to his " hope toward God," and to 
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keep " a conscience void of offence toward God." He was 
judged for his " hope of the promise made of God unto our 
fathers ; " and, " having obtained help of God," he con- 
tinued to testify. At Rome, though a prisoner, " he 
expounded and testified the kingdom of God " " to the 
Gentiles, to whom the salvation of God was sent." — 
[Epistle to Romans.] " Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, 
called to be an apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God 
(which he had promised before by his prophets in the Holy 
Scriptures), concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
was made of the seed of David according to the flesh ; and 
declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the 
Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the dead : To 
all that be in Rome, beloved of God : Grace to you, and 
peace from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ." 
** I thank my God, through Jesus Christ, for you all." 
" God is my witness, whom I serve in the Gospel of his 
Son." ''The Gospel of Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation." " Therein is the righteousness of God re- 
vealed." " The day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ." " The righteousness of God is by 
faith of Jesus Christ." " Being justified freely by his 
grace, through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom 
God hath set forth." " We have peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ." " God commendeth his love to us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us." 
" We were reconciled to God by the death of his Son." 
" We joy in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ." '' The 
grace of God by one man, Jesus Christ." " Christ was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father." 
" Reckon yourselves to be alive unto God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord." " Yield yourselves unto God." " The 
gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord." 
Ye are " heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ." " I 
thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord." " He spared 
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not his own Sou." " Whom He did foreknow, He also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son." 
" It is God that justifieth." " The love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord." " Thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead." "Oh the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! For of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him, are all things. To 
Him be glory for ever." " I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, your reasonable ser- 
vice." " There is no power but of God." " Every tongue 
shall confess to God ; every one of us shall give account of 
himself to God." " He that serveth Christ is acceptable to 
God." '' Hast thou faith ? Have it to thyself before God." 
" The God of patience and consolation grant you to be like- 
minded one toward another, according to Christ Jesus ; 
that ye may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, 
even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Wherefore 
receive ye one another, as Christ also received us, to the 
glory of God." " That the Gentiles might glorify God for 
his mercy." " Now the God of hope fill you with all joy 
and peace in believing." " Ministering the Gospel of 
God." " I may glory, through Jesus Christ, in those things 
which pertain to God." "I beseech you, that ye strive 
together With me in prayers to God for me, that I may 
come unto you with joy by the will of God." " Now the 
God of peace be with you all." " To God, only wise, be 
glory, through Jesus Christ, for ever." — [1 Corinthians.] 
" Paul, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ through the 
will of God, unto the Church of God at Corinth : Grace be 
unto you, and peace from God our Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I thank my God always, on your behalf, for 
the grace of God which is given you by Jesus Christ." 
" God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto the fellow- 
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ship of his Son." " The preaching of the cross is the 
power of God." " God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world and the weak things of the world," &c. I 
declared '^ unto you the testinaony of God, that your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God." " We speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, which 
God ordained before the world unto our glory." " The 
things which God hath prepared for them that love him, 
God hath revealed unto us by his Spirit." " The things 
that are freely given to us of God." *'I have planted, 
ApoUos watered ; but God gave the increase." " We are 
laborers together with God : ye are God's husbandry ; ye 
are God's building." " According to the grace of God 
which is given unto me," &c. " Ye are the temple of 
God." " Ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's." " We are 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God." 
" God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also raise up 
us by his own power." " Glorify God in your body and in 
your spirit, which are God's." " God hath called us to 
peace." "There is none other God but one." "To us 
there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we in him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are 
all things, and we by him." " Do all to the glory of God." 
" The head of Christ is God." " Despise ye the Church of 
God ? " " God hath set the members, every one of them, in 
tlie body." " God hath set some in the church." " He 
will worship God, and report that God is in you of a truth." 
" Let him speak to himself and to God ; for God is not the 
author of confusion, but of peace, as in all churches of the 
saints." " I persecuted the Church of God." " We have 
testified of God, that he raised up Christ." "The end, 
when Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father." " When he saith. All things are put 
under him, it is manifest that He is excepted which did put 
all things under him. Then shall the Son also himself be 
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subject unto Him that put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all." " Thanks be to God, which giveth us 
the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ." — [2 Corin- 
thians.] " Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of 
God, unto the Church of God which is at Corinth : Grace 
be to you, and peace from God our Father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Blessed be God, even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of 
all comfort," &c. " That we should not trust in ourselves, 
but in God, which raiseth the dead," &c. " By the grace 
of God, we have had our conversation in the world." " For 
all the promises of God in Christ are yea, and in him amen, 
unto the glory of God by us. Now, he which establisheth 
us with you in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God ; who 

• 

hath also sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spirit in 
our hearts." " Now, thanks be unto God, which always 
causeth us to triumph in Christ ; for we are unto God a 
sweet savor of Christ." " For we are not as many, which 
corrupt the word of God ; but as of sincerity, but as of 
God, in the sight of God, speak we in Christ." " Such 
trust have we through Christ to Godward." " Our suffi- 
ciency is of God, who also hath made us able ministers of 
the New Testament." "Not handling the word of God 
deceitfully, but commending ourselves to every man's con- 
science in the sight of God." " For God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath shincd in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ." " That the excellency of 
the power may be of God, and not of us." " Knowing that 
He which raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also 
by Jesus." " That tlie abundant grace might redound to 
the glory of God." " We know that we have a building of 
God in the heavens." ** Now, He that hath wrought for us 
the self-same thing is God, who also hath given unto us the 
earnest of the Spirit." " We are made manifest unto God." 

7 
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" Whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God." '^ All 
things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of reconcili- 
ation ; to wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself. Now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us: we pray you in 
Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." " We beseech 
you that ye receive not the grace of God in vain." 
"Approving ourselves as the ministers of God, by the word 
of truth, by the power of God." " Ye are the temple of 
the living God." " I will be a Father unto you, and ye 
shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty." 
" Perfecting holiness in the fear of God." " God, that 
comforteth those that are cast down, comforted us." " That 
our care for you in the sight of God might appear unto 
you." " The grace of God bestowed on the churches of 
Macedonia." "Thanks be to God, which put the same ear- 
nest care into the heart of Titus for you." " For God loveth 
a cheerful giver ; and God is able to make all grace abound 
toward you." " Which causeth through us thanksgiving to 
God." " They glorify God for your professed subjection 
unto the Gospel of Christ, for the exceeding grace of God 
in you." " Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift." 
" The weapons of our warfare are mighty through God ; 
casting down every thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God." *' The measure of the rule which 
God hath distributed to us." " I have preached to you the 
Gospel of God freely." " The God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I 
lie not." " We speak before God in Christ." " Christ yet 
liveth by the power of God." " I pray to God that ye do 
no evil." " The God of love and peace shall be with 
you." 
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Such is the array of sentences furnished by four of 
the separate contents of the New Testament, recog- 
nizing and defining the agency of God, " the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and our Father," in the 
Gospel. He is supreme in the work ; he planned it ; 
he provided all the instrumentalities of it ; he guided, 
re-enforced, and sustained the work in all stages of its 
progress. Not a single sentence which we have read 
would lead us to conceive of any confusion of the 
Unity of the Divine personality ; not an intimation, 
as given to the Jewish converts, who had been believ- 
ers in the strict Unity of God, that henceforward, as 
Christians, they must conceive of him as a Triad of 
Persons, or subsistencies. To God alone do the 
apostles look as to the source and inspiration of 
the whole Gospel scheme. Very much is made, by the 
champions of Trinitarianism, of a sentence occurring 
in a letter of Pliny to the Emperor Trajan, about the 
meetings and the worship of the Christians, when 
the sect was new and strange and persecuted. That 
functionary had heard, that, in their assemblies, they 
" sung hymns to Christ as to a God." This is just such 
a report as we should have expected would have been 
circulated and caught up about the early Christians 
by Pagans. If a sentence had been found in the New 
Testament, telling us, that, when the apostles were in 
prison, the disciples had prayed to Christ in their 
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behalf, the sentence would certainly have confused 
us. We do read of the prayers of the church on 
such an occasion ; but they were addressed to God. 

The sole and supreme prerogatives assigned to God, 
in all the sentences we have been reading, must, of 
course, preclude the assignment of them to any other 
than God in the same records, if their contents are 
self-consistent. It remains, therefore, for us to test 
whether the contents of those records are self-con- 
sistent ; that is, whether the offices assigned to Jesus 
Christ and to the Holy Spirit, so far as a specific 
agency is attributed to each of them, are always dis- 
tinctly described as subordinate to the agency of the 
Almighty Father. If Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit are but two other titles of the same God of 
whom we have been reading, that also will appear 
from the records. If specific and dependent and 
delegated agencies are represented as committed to 
them by God, and if they are found to have fulfilled 
them, the records will be luminous in their consis- 
tency. 

We turn now to those sentences from the Scripture 
documents before us, from which we are to deduce 
the office and work assigned emphatically to Jesus 
Christ in what is called " the Gospel scheme." Many 
of the sentences which we have been reading for 
what they tell us of God, have contained also a 
reference to the name and work of Christ. Let us 
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clearly understand the object and aim which we have 
in view. We are not seeking to gather the materials 
for a theory about the " nature of Christ." It is 
admitted to be one of the most difficult and baffling 
of all the tasks essayed by theologians, in their 
attempts to construct a system of Christian divinity, 
to work together, digest, and harmonize every sen- 
tence, phrase, and scrap of language used conceniing 
Jesus Christ in the New Testament, and from them 
to elaborate a dogma, a consistent and intelligible 
theory, about his " nature." Many, who have spent 
precious hours and tedious though ungrudged toils 
on that work, have rested in the two conclusions, — 
that it was no design of the New-Testament writers 
to give us the full materials of a dogma on that point, 
and that no practical or devotional end of the Gospel is 
committed to that hard point of theology, while we are 
concerned, not with the "nature" of Christ, but with 
his offices. We have seen that Christ is spoken of 
as having had glory with the Father before the world 
was (John xvii. 5). If that sentence stood alone, the 
natural inference from it would be, that Christ existed 
literally and in fellowship with God before the cre- 
ation of the world. But we find that the most 
essential and the most helpful rule, in the interpreta- 
tion of the oracular sentences of Scripture, is to make 
one sentence throw light on another. So we find 
that Christ is also said to have been slain before the 
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foundation of the world (Rev. xiii. 8); and, as this 
latter assertion can be verified only as it recognizes a 
prospective reference to the death of Christ in the 
counsels of God, we might naturally ask, why we 
should not interpret the reference to Christ's exist- 
ence and glory before his earthly manifestation by 
the same anticipatory designs of the Almighty. And 
this question would find ground for its affirmative 
answer in the fact, that the disciples of Christ are 
likewise said to have been chosen and beloved of 
God before the world was made " (Eph. i. 4) ; while 
Christ also says that he had given them the glory 
which God had given him (John xvii. 22). Again : 
there are many nice distinctions and many varied 
features in the significations of important words, 
epithets, and titles, transfigured and impregnated by 
natural and by pious uses, and committed to technical 
purposes, through which one would have to search 
with pains, and not always clearly, in seeking to con- 
struct from them a dogmatic opinion. Thus any 
diligent Bible reader will discover, what the critical 
scholar can only more learnedly illustrate, that the 
epithet " first-born," applied to Christ, is a term which 
by no means designates always a literal precedence or 
priority in the order of time, but is used also to sig- 
nify pre-eminence and superiority of quality. 

The course of inquiry which I have suggested, and 
have thus far followed, will not, however, require any 
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such deep and elaborate investigations. The instruc- 
tion for which we are seeking lies plainly upon the 
surface of Scripture. We seek to gather from its 
obvious and its lucid statements what is the place 
or agency assigned to Jesus Christ in the partition 
of the efficient work of planting the Gospel in the 
world. That Gospel is indifferently spoken of as 
the Gospel of God and the Gospel of Christ. So, 
also, the church is indifferently entitled the " Church 
of God" and the "Church of Christ." Sometimes 
" the name of Christ " stands for his Gospel, or 
for his doctrine, or for his truth, or for that Divine 
Agency which Christ represents. If we have found 
the most explicit and re-iterated statements of the 
sole supremacy and entire prerogative of Him who 
is called God, or the Father, in the plan and pur- 
pose of the Gospel ; so, in strict conformity with 
this view, we find that a secondary, a derived, a sub- 
ordinate, and dependent agency is uniformly assigned 
to Jesus Christ. We do not need to play any varia- 
tions of meaning upon the use of the word " person," 
when we apply it to Christ, as theologians are wont 
to do when they merge three " persons " in the one 
God. The distinctness of Christ's personality, of his 
individuality, in that part of the work of the Gospel 
which is done on the earth, would hardly allow us to 
suppose that he parted with any element of that per- 
sonality in his mode of existence and service in 
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heaven. Christ is represented to us as the Image, 
the Manifestation, the Witness of God, — an embo- 
diment of the mind and will of God. The most 
adequate idea answering to and taking in all that is 
written of him and attributed to him would conceive 
of him as having been, as having lived, acted, spoken, 
and done, just what God himself would have been, 
just as He would have lived, acted, spoken, and 
done, could the Deity himself become a sojourner on 
earth, a visible companion to men ; saving only these 
two conditions, — that the Deity would never have 
referred his power and doctrine to one above Him, 
nor have offered prayer. Saving only these two con- 
ditions, Christ spoke and did as we conceive God 
himself would speak and do if he visibly walked the 
earth with men. But those two conditions are of 
exceeding significance, as limitations of the nature 
of Christ. Christ asserted and accepted for himself 
an oflSice and a service assigned to him by God. He 
pointed from himself upwards. He bowed himself, 
he knelt, he struggled, in prayer. He claimed a high 
and transcendent office ; but it was an office. He 
came upon a service which man could not perform ; 
but it was a service. He exercised a mighty power ; 
but it was given to him. He was holy, harmless, and 
undefiled; but the Father sanctified him, and sent 
him into the world. He had power to lay down his 
life, and to take it again ; but that commandment he 
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had received of his Father. He is to reign until all 
things are put under him ; though " it is manifest that 
He is excepted which did put all things under him." 
Exalted titles, transcendent honors, and superhuman 
qualities, are ascribed to Jesus Christ, because "it 
pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell." But there is no occasion for stumbling, no 
inevitable risk of losing sight of the distinction be- 
tween him and God ; for though he did say, " I and 
my Father are one," he signified what he meant by it, 
by praying that his disciples and himself and God 
might all be one in the same sense. And in that " he 
was faithful as a Son," he referred all that he was and 
said and did to the gift of the Father in him. To 
him, then, is assigned the office of manifesting God 
in a life conformed to some conditions of humanity, 
for the purpose of fulfilling the objects of his mission. 
" He is the faithful and true witness." God speaks 
and acts through him. He exhibits to men the qua- 
lities of a divine Sonship, and is made the medium and 
channel of that Divine Grace which re-creates human- 
ity, restores to it the image of God, and adopts men as 
children, ^- sons of the Infinite Father That oracular 
sentences and transcendent honors should be connected 
with the offices and the name of one who holds this 
relation to God and men, is no matter of surprise 
to us. We proceed to gather from the Scriptures 
the terms of language and of doctrine concerning 
him. 

8 
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[Acts op the Apostles.] *' Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approTcd of God among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did by him in the midst of you," <fec. 
** God had sworn that he would raise up Christ to sit on 
his throne." " This Jesus hath God raised up. Therefore 
being by the right hand of God exalted, and having received 
of the Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed 
forth this which ye now see and hear." " God hath made 
this same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ." " Repent, and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ." " In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, rise up and walk." " Ye denied the Holy One 
and the Just ; and killed the Prince of life, whom God raised 
from the dead." " And his (Christ's) name, through faith 
in his name, hath made this man strong." ^^He (God) 
shall send Jesus Christ, which before was preached unto 
you; whom the heavens must receive, until the times of 
the restitution of all things, which God hath spoken," &c. 
The apostles "taught the people, and preached through 
Jesus the resurrection from the dead." *' By the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead, — by him doth this man stand before 
you whole. This is the stone which was set at nought of 
you builders, which is become the head of the corner. 
Neither is there salvation in any other ; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved." " They commanded them not to speak at 
all nor teach in the name of Jesus." "The rulers were 
gathered against the Lord, and against his Christ. For of 
a truth against Tliy holy child Jesus, whom Thou hast 
anointed," &c. *' With great power gave the apostles 
witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus." "The 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and 
hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted with his right 
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hand to be a Prince and a Saviour," Ac. " Daily in the 
temple, and in every house, they ceased not to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ." ^^ Stephen said, Behold, I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the right 
hand of Grod." ^' And they stoned Stephen, calling out, and 
saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." And Christ (appear- 
ing to Paul) said, "I am Jesus whom thou persecutest," &c. 
'^ And straightway he preached Christ in the synagogues, 
that he is the Son of God ; proving that this is very Christ." 
^^ Peter said unto him, Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee 
whole." " Jesus of Nazareth went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed of the Devil ; for God was 
with him," " Him God raised up the third day, and 
showed him openly to us, and commanded us to preach 
unto the people, and to testify that it is he which was 
ordained of God to be the Judge of the living and the 
dead." ^' The disciples were called Christians first in An- 
tioch." " Of David's seed hath God, according to his 
promise, raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus." " We believe, 
that, through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, we shall 
be saved." '^ Barnabas and Paul hazarded their lives for 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." ^^ I command thee, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, to come out of her." " Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." '^ Paul 
preached, opening and alleging that Christ must needs have 
suffered, and risen again from the dead ; and that this Jesus, 
whom I preach unto you, is Christ." " God hath appointed 
a day in which he will judge the world by that man whom 
he hath ordained." '^ Paul testified to the Jews that Jesus 
was the Messiah." " They were baptized in the name of the 
Lord Jesus." " The name of the Lord Jesus was magni- 
fied." "Paul testified repentance toward God, and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ." " The ministry which I 
have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the 
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grace of God." " Remember the words of the Lord Jesus." 
'^ Felix sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith in 
Christ." ^' Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian." At Rome, Paul '< preached the king- 
dom of God, and taught those things which concern the Lord 
Jesus." — [Epistle to Romans.] " Paul, a servant of Jesus 
Christ in the Gospel of God, concerning his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord, which was made of the seed of David according 
to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with 
power : To all that be in Rome, beloved of God : Grace be to 
you, and peace from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ." " I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; for it 
is the power of God." " The day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by Jesus Christ, according to my Gospel." 
^' The redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath 
set forth to be a propitiation," &c. " We have peace with 
God, through our Lord Jesus Christ ; by whom also we have 
access by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice 
in the hope of the glory of God." " In due time, Clirist died 
for the ungodly." " We were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son." " We joy in God, through our Lord 
Jesus Clirist." " The grace of God, and the gift by grace, 
by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many." '^ So 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were bap- 
tized into his death." " Reckon yourselves alive unto God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." " The gift of God is 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord." " There is, 
therefore, now no condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus ; for the law of the Spirit of life [the spiritual life] in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death." " We are heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ." 
" Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? From the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." " Christ 
is tlie end of tlie law for righteousness to every one that 
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believeth." * " We, being many, are one body in Clirist." 
" Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ." " To this end Christ 
both died and rose and revived, that he might be the Lord 
both of the dead and the living." '^ We shall all stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ." " I know, and am per- 
suaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of 
itself." " Destroy not him with thy meat for whom Christ 
died." " He that in these things scrvetii Christ is acceptable 
to God, and approved of men." " For even Christ pleased 
not himself." " The grace is given to me of God, that I 
should be the minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles." 
" I have, therefore, whereof I may glory, through Jesus 
Christ, in those things which pertain to God." " Greet my 
helpers in Jesus Christ." '^ The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you." "Now to Him that is of power to 
establish you according to my Gospel, and the preaching of 
Jesus Christ, — to God, only wise, be glory, through Jesus 
Christ, for ever." — [1st Epistle to Corinthians.] " Paul, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, to them that are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, to all that call upon the name of Jesus Christ 
our Lord, both theirs and ours : Grace be unto you, and peace 
from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ." " Even 
as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you." '* Wait- 
ing for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye may be 
blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ." " God is 
faithful, by whom ye were called unto the fellowship of his 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord." " I beseech you, brethren, 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ." " Every one of you 
saith, 1 am of Paul ; and I, of Apollos ; and I, of Cephas ; 
and I, of Christ. Is Christ divided ? " " Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the Gospel, lest the cross of Christ 



* I omit, in the connection, the passage in Rom. ix. 5, because I accord with 
the judgment of the be^t biblical critics, alike Trinitarian and Unitarian, that, 
properly rendered, it concludes with an ascription to God, thus, — '* God, who is 
over all, be blessed for ever! " 
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should be made of none effect." " We preach Christ cruci- 
fied, — Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God." 
" Of him are ye in Christ Jesus." " I determined not to 
know any thing among you save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified." " We have the mind of Christ." " Babes in 
Christ." ^' Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ." " Ye are Christ's, and Clirist 
is God's." ^ Let a man so account of us as of the ministers 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of Grod." ** We are 
fools for Christ's sake, and ye are wise in Christ." " For 
though ye have ton thousand instructors in Christ, in Christ 
Jesus I have begotten you through the Gospel." . " For even 
Clirist, our passover, is sacrificed for us." " Your bodies 
are the members of Christ." '' He that is called, being free, 
is Christ's servant." " To us there is but one God, the 
Father ; and one Lord, Jesus Christ." " The weak brother 
for whom Christ died." " When ye sin against the bretliren, 

• 

ye sin against Christ." " Have 1 not seen Jesus Christ our 
Lord ? " "I make the Gospel of Christ without charge." 
^^ They drank of that spiritual Bock that followed them ; and 
that Rock was Christ." "Neither let us tempt Christ." 
The cup is '^the communion of the blood, the bread the 
communion of the body, of Christ." " Be ye followers of 
me, even as I also am of Christ." " The head of every man 
is Christ, and the head of Christ is God." " 1 have received 
of the Lord Jesus that which I also delivered unto you." 
" Ye do show tlie Lord's death till he come." " Ye are the 
body of Christ." *' Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures." " He was buried, and rose again tlie third 
day : he was seen of Cephas," &c. " If Clirist be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain," &c. " We have testified of 
God that he raised up Christ." " If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable." 
" As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive." " Christ the first-fruits ; afterwards they that are 
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Christ's at his coming." " Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father; when he shall have put down all rule and all 
authority and power. For he must reign till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet." " Then shall the Son also him- 
self be subject unto Him that put all things under him, that 
God may be all in all." ^^ The second man is the Lord from 
heaven." " Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." "If any man love not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anathema." " The grace 
of o\ir Lord Jesus Christ be with you. My love be with 
you all in Christ Jesus." — [2d Epistle to Corinthians.] 
" Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of God, unto 
the Church of God which is at Corinth." " As the suf- 
ferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation also 
aboundeth by Christ." " We are your rejoicing, even as ye 
also are ours in the day of the Lord Jesus." " The Son 
of God, Jesus Christ, was preached among you by us." 
" Thanks be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph 
in Christ." " For we are unto Grod a sweet savor of Christ." 
" In the sight of God speak we. in Christ." " Ye are the 
epistle of Christ ministered by us." " Such trust have we 
through Christ to Godward." " The light of the glorious 
Gospel of Christ, who is the image of God." " We preach 
not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and ourselves, 
your servants, for Jesus' sake." " The light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God, in the face of JesUs Christ." 
" Bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus might be manifest in our body." 
" We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ." 
" The love of Christ constraineth us." " Though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, henceforth know we him no 
more." " If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature." 
'' God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself." 
" We are ambassadors for Christ." " We pray you in Christ's 
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stead.'* « What concord hath Christ witli Belial ? " " Ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor." " Our 
brethren are the messengers of the churches, and the glory 
of Christ." " I beseech you, by the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ." " Bringing every thought to the obedience 
of Christ." " If any man trust that he is Christ's, even so 
are we Christ's." " The simplicity that is in Christ." " That 
the power of Christ may rest upon me." " We speak before 
God in Christ." " Ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in 
me." "Christ yet liveth by the power of God." " Jesus 
Christ is in you, except ye be reprobates." 



Such is the use of the name of Jesus Christ, as 
designating one of the forces, or agencies, by which 
the church was planted on the earth. Such is the 
office, such the range of service, filled by him who 
bears that name ; and such was the inspiration of faith 
and confidence which the name afforded to those who 
wrought by it. Certainly one would think that Jesus 
Christ bad a full, a distinct, and an intelligible 
personality. 

The phrase the Holy Ghost, or the Holy Spirit, 
is often, in its largest, fullest sweep of meaning, a 
synonyme, another title, for God. There are passages 
in the Bible, in which, where the word " God " is 
now used, we might substitute the expression " the 
Holy Spirit ; " and there are other passages, in 
which, where the phrase " the Holy Spirit " is used, 
we might substitute the word " God," and yet leave 
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the sense of the passages wholly unchanged, neither 
strengthened nor diminished in force, in either case. 
But we could not make this substitution in all the 
passages in which these terms are now used; and 
if any one were to try, for instance, to substitute the 
word " God " for the phrase " the Holy Spirit," in at 
least a score of important and emphatic sentences in 
the New Testament, he would introduce confusion 
in the sense. In making the experiment, he would 
be as likely as in any other more direct way to disco- 
ver the peculiar and most significant purpose which 
the phrase " the Holy Spirit " is made to serve in the 
New Testament. He would discover that the phrase 
is far from being always simply a synonyme for the 
word " God." The phrase is, in fact, used to express 
a distinct method of divine agencies and influences 
appropriated for the specific work of the Gospel, — 
a method of divine agencies and influences so easily 
distinguishable from all other divine agencies, so pro- 
minently announced in the Gospel, and so vital to 
the Gospel system, as to make it absolutely necessary 
that there should be a distinct and emphatic name, 
title, form of speech, for designating it. We meet 
with the term "Holy Spirit" thrice in the Jewish 
Scriptures,— the Old Testament;* but how rare, how 
much less emphatic, familiar, and striking, is its use 
there, from what it is in the New Testament ! The 



• Ps. li. 11; Ita. Ixiii. 10, 11. 
9 
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fact is, that the Gospel appropriates the phrase as if 
the Gospel had an exclusive and secured right to it ; 
as if the Gospel only knew how to use it ; as if the 
Gospel had discovered and proved the real purpose 
and efficiency of the Holy Ghost, and had demonstrat- 
ed all its functions and power. The writings of St. 
Paul are strewn all over with the phrase ; and he uses 
it as designating a mighty instrumentality, to the 
knowledge of which he had come after leaving the 
school of Gamaliel for the school of Christ. Indeed, 
the phrase is put to such service in the New Testa- 
ment as to warrant the conclusion, that its signifi- 
cance and use, whatever they shall prove to he, are 
original with the Gospel. 

This peculiar Christian use of the phrase first 
presents itself to our notice, in all its original and 
emphatic force, in the Gospel of St. John. The fre- 
quent and striking references to the Holy Spirit, near 
the close of that Gospel, are in the words of Christ 
himself. There is an emphasis, or distinctness, in 
these references, which has always engaged the atten- 
tion alike of biblical critics and of common readers ; 
and such critics and readers alike have gathered 
from them a full persuasion, that Christ either re- 
ferred in those passages to some divine agency that 
had not previously had a distinct recognition in the 
faith of his hearers, or that he assigned a wholly new 
method and intensity of operation and energy to a 
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spiritual force of which before they had had only 
a dim conception. Either a new divine agent or 
agency, or else a new manifestation and disclosure 
and operation of a recognized spiritual force, present 
themselves as the alternative views to be taken of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit from the words of Jesus. 
In the one or the other of these views, the multitude 
of Christian readers have been persuaded that they 
must find an article of Christian faith. 

An incidental remark, in passing, is called forth to 
meet a bold suggestion that has a serious bearing 
here. It has been asserted, in the interest of a scep- 
tical criticism, that the most peculiar and striking 
references to the offices and agency of the Holy Spirit 
are found only in the Gospel of John, — not in the 
other New-Testament writings ; and that this signifi- 
cant fact, taken in connection with other marked 
characteristics of the fourth Gospel, may favor the 
guess, that St. John indulged his own mystic reveries, 
his own spiritual dreamings, in his record of Christ's 
ministry; and has mingled some devout theosophic 
inventions of his own fancy with the transcript from 
his memory of the teachings of his Master. To this 
sceptical suggestion there is a full and triumphant 
refutation within reach of all careful readers. It is 
true, that the finer spiritual apprehension of St. John 
was the source of a truer sympathy between him and 
his Master, and gave to him the hearing ear, the 
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interpreting mind, and the responsive soul, for some 
lessons of his Master not caught or recorded by the 
other evangelists. It is true, also, that Christ's doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit is more pointedly, richly, and 
with fuller emphasis, set forth by him than by the 
other New-Testament writers. St. John alone, of all 
those writers, quotes the Saviour as applying to the 
Holy Spirit the verbal form of speech which is trans- 
lated by the words " the Comforter." The same 
original term which is thus translated in the Gospel, 
is, in the First Epistle of John (ch. ii. ver. 1), rendered, 
by the translators of our version, " an Advocate ; " 
and there the term is applied to Jesus Christ : " If 
any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous." But it is not true, that 
we find only in St. John's Gospel the peculiar and 
emphatic doctrine of Christ concerning the Holy 
Spirit, or indeed any reference to it that is exclusively, 
in the substance and tone of it, a characteristic of the 
beloved disciple. On the contrary, this remarkable 
fact will disclose itself to every careful reader, that, in 
all the other New-Testament writings, there are refer- 
ences to the offices and agency of the Holy Spirit, 
which would be obscure, if not really unintelligible, 
to us, except through the light and the interpretation 
thrown upon them by the very statements made by 
Jesus Christ himself, as reported by St. John. The 
actual work and power referred in the most incidental 
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way, through the Acts and the Epistles, to the Holy 
Spirit, are in practical test and fulfilment of the theory 
or the promise of such an agency or agent as recorded 
by St. John. That some doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
was one of the most novel and effective agencies em- 
ployed in planting the new faith, is evident from the 
most cursory glance at its early history in the Acts 
and Epistles. It would not be possible for us to com* 
prehend or to connect an intelligible idea with such 
references, if our minds had not been prepared for 
them by the words of Christ reported by St. John. 
The gift and the effects of the Spirit, as manifested 
on the day of Pentecost, answer exactly to, and will 
answer to nothing short of, the previous promise of 
precisely such a manifestation as related by the be- 
loved disciple. But it is not John alone of the four 
evangelists who caught and recorded the utterances 
of the Saviour about the new agency, or the new 
manifestation, called the Holy Ghost. St Matthew 
gives place to the words of Jesus concerning the 
unpardonable sin of blaspheming the Holy Ghost 
(xii. 32). St. Mark, as does also St. Luke, records 
the promise, fulfilled in the Acts and the Epistles, 
that the Holy Spirit should prompt the utterance and 
the pleas of persecuted disciples, when brought before 
the tribunals of their enemies (Mark xiii. 2 ; Luke 
xii. 12). And Luke also reports his Master as 
speaking distinctly of the Holy Spirit as a grace, or 
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gift, which might be imparted or bestowed: "Our 
heavenly Father will give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him" (xi. 13). 

The full and emphatic references to the Holy 
Spirit, as a promised power for the Gospel, — re- 
corded by St John, — explain all that we find in 
the Acts and the Epistles as demonstrations, actual 
workings, of the New Power. The significant sen- 
tences at the close of his Gospel — mystical as they 
may be when read there — seem, as we read the 
following pages of the New Testament, to give us a 
key, every ward of which fits into the lock opening 
to the treasures of the divine word. 

Gathering up, then, the teaching of Jesus concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit, as recorded by St John, yve find 
that the Saviour spoke his fullest and most tender 
words of this sort when the hour was approaching 
for him to leave his disciples. He promises the Holy 
Spirit as a substitute for his own visible presence, 
and £is a consolation for his absence. He will pray 
the Father for the Holy Spirit, as for another Com- 
forter, to abide with them for ever (xiv. 16, 17).* It 



* There is some confusion caused to English readers of the New Testament by 
an interchangeable use of the pronouns he and U, applied to the Holy Spirit; leaving 
the matter in doubt as to whether a person or a thing is thus signified. The confu- 
sion arises from the fact, that the original Greek word, — translated into English, 
Comforter^ — being of the masculine gender, requires the corresponding pronoun and 
relative he and who ; while the original word, translated Spirity being of the neuter 
gender, requires the pronoun and relative it and vhich. Our translators, however, 
have broken the rule of grammar, and have wholly omitted the article before the 
word inUh. The true rendering of the text is, ** And I will pray the Father, and he 
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is the Spirit of the Truth, — not discerned, not known, 
by the world, but known by, dwelling with, and 
abiding in, the Christian disciple. This Comforter 
— the Holy Spirit — the Father would send, in the 
name of Christ, to teach the disciples all things, and 
to bring to their remembrance whatever Christ had 
said to them. Again: with some variation of lan- 
guage, but with essentially the same meaning, we 
have these words : " But when the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, — the 
Spirit of the Truth which proceedeth from the Fa- 
ther, — he shall testify of me " (xv. 26). Yet again 
we read : " If I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you ; but, if I depart, I will send him unto 
you. And, when he comes, he will reprove the world 
of sin and of righteousness and of judgment. When 
he — the Spirit of the Truth — comes, he will guide 
you to the whole truth: for he shall not speak of 
himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he 
speak : and he will announce to you things that are 
to come. He shall glorify me; for he shall receive 
of mine, and shall tell it unto you " (xvi. 7-15). 
And finally, as Jesus visibly departs from his dis- 



will give yon another Comforter, that he may abide with yoa for ever, — the Spirit 
of the Tmth, wliich the world cannot receive, beoauBe it doth not discern it nor know 
it: bat ye Icnow it; for it dwelleth with yon, and shall be in yon." As Jesus speaks 
of another Comforter beside himself, he must himself have answered to what is meant 
by the word; while the word must also be elastic and comprehensive enough to take 
in the signification of " the Spirit of the Truth." Is it not a teaching, inspiring, 
guiding Influence ? 
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ciples, we read that " he breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Eeceive ye the Holy Ghost " (xx. 22). 

Here are the elements furnished us in the Gospels 
for opening the following records in the New Testa- 
ment with an intelligent apprehension of that third 
evangelic agency through which the Church of Christ 
was planted on the earthj and a way of communion 
was opened, that has never been closed, between 
God and men, through the Spirit of the Truth. On 
many of the highest themes of interest to our minds, 
we often realize, that large and august conceptions, 
even though they may be vague and but in outline, 
are far more precious to us than when we try to 
stiffen and define them in hard and positive dogmas. 
Is it not so with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit? 
Let us follow it, however, as we have proposed, into 
texts. 

The Holy Spirit was to take the place of Christ, 
and not to come till he had gone bodily from the 
earth. A spiritual influence was to be substituted 
for a bodily presence. It was to be within the gift 
and direction of Christ. It was the eternal spiritual 
power of God, appropriated in a direct way for the 
service of the Christian Church, for direct communion 
for a believer with God,— the channel and instrument 
and effective aid of Christian truth. One may almost 
say that it was to represent and stand for the whole 
executive and demonstrative spiritual efficiency of 
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God, as monopolized henceforward for the Gospel. 
So distinct and efficient an agency as this deserved 
a title, a name. It is certainly distinguishable from 
those methods of the Divine Power which create 
worlds and trees, and make the grass grow. The 
familiarity with which we find this Divine Agent or 
Agency spoken of, the moment we open the Acts 
of the Apostles, must impress every reader. The 
very distinct and always exactly defined range of 
influence, service, and operation, assigned to it, se- 
cures for it all the reverential Christian sentiment 
and faith due to one of the triple forces for planting, 
sustaining, and extending the church on the earth. 



[Acts op the Apostles.] After his resurrection, Jesus 
gave ^' commandmeuts unto the apostles through the Holy 
Ghost : " and he bade them " wait in Jerusalem till they 
should be baptized with the Holy Ghost ; " promising them 
that they should " receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
had come upon " them. We could not substitute the word 
" God " in these passages, nor in the large majority of those 
that follow. The day of Pentecost saw the promise, record- 
ed by St. John, fulfilled. The disciples " were all filled with 
the Holy Ghost, and began to speak as the Spirit gave them 
utterance." Peter was " filled with the Holy Ghost," when 
he spoke to the rulers and elders. When the threatened 
believers met to strengthen each other, after they had * 
" prayed, they were all filled with the Holy Ghost." Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, in " lying to the Holy Ghost, had not lied 
to men, but unto God," and had " agreed to tempt the Spirit 
of the Lord." Peter, confronting the high priest with his 
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testimony, said, " We are witnesses of these things; and so 
is also the Holy Ghost, whom [which] God hath given to 
them that are obeying him." The seven deacons chosen to 
distribute the charities of the church were to be '* rulers full 
of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom." Stephen, in his martyr- 
dom, " full of the Holy Ghost," said to his persecutors, " Ye 
do always resist the Holy Ghost." Disciples in Samaria, who 
had heard only the preaching of the Baptist, the forerunner 
of Jesus, and had not been initiated into the full Christian 
doctrine, " had not received the Holy Ghost." When the 
laying-on of tlie apostles' hands had conferred or signified 
the communication of that gift, Simon the sorcerer sought 
to purchase the power of bestowing it ; but Peter rebuked 
him for thinking that " the gift of God might be purchased 
for money." " The Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
join thyself" to the chariot of the treasurer of Candace; 
'' and afterwards the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip." 
Ananias was sent to put his hands on the converted Saul, 
that he " might receive his sight, and be filled with the Holy 
Ghost." Tlie persecuted churches, in an interval of peace, 
"walked in the fear of the Lord, and in tlie comfort of the 
Holy Ghost." "While Peter was thinking on his vision, 
the Spirit said unto him, Three men seek thee." "The 
Holy Ghost fell on," and was " poured out," upon the Gen- 
tile converts, who " received the Holy Ghost, as well as " 
the Jewish disciples. " The Spirit bade Peter go with the 
men " who had come to seek him ; and, as he began to 
speak, " the Holy Ghost fell on those to whom he spoke, as 
on us at the beginning." It was that " baptism with the 
Holy Ghost " which the Lord had promised. So God gave 
the like gift " to all " believers on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
"And Barnabas was full of the Holy Ghost." Agabus 
'* signified by the Spirit" that there was to be a dearth. 
And again, binding Paul's girdle, he said, prophetically, 
"Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews bind its 
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owner." The Holy Ghost said, " Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul ; " and they were afterwards '* sent forth by the 
Holy Ghost." Paul was "filled with the Holy Ghost" 
when he rebuked Elymas. '^ Tlie disciples were filled with 
joy and with the Holy Gliost." " God gave to tlie Gentiles 
the Holy Gliost, even as ho did to us," said Peter. The 
apostles announce their decision, in council, under the re* 
markable terms, " It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us." What can this mean, but " It seemed good to us, 
guided by the Divine Spirit of our Gospel faith " ? Paul and 
Timothy " were forbidden of the Holy Gliost ; " for " the 
Spirit suffered them not" " to speak in Asia." Some disciples 
at Ephesus, taught only in John's doctrine, on being ques- 
tioned " whether they had received the Holy Ghost since 
they believed," replied, that they "had not so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost." After Paul had 
announced the full Christian doctrine, he laid his hands on 
them, '' and the Holy Ghost came on them." It would be 
hard to substitute the word "God " for " Holy Ghost" in this 
passage. The believers had certainly heard that there was 
a God ; but they had not heaVd of that special divine spirit- 
ual agency which complemented the doctrinal teaching of 
Christ. " The Holy Ghost witnessed " to Paul that perse- 
cution awaited him in every city. The Holy Ghost had 
made the pastors at Miletus the overseers of their flocks. 
"The disciples, through the Spirit," warned Paul " not to go 
to Jerusalem." — [Epistle to Romans.] " Jesus Christ, 
declared to be the Son of God with power, according to the 
Spirit of holiness." " The love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us." " Ye 
are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be that the Spirit 
of God dwell in you." " If the Spirit of Him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you." " If 
ye by the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
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live." " For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God." "Ye have received the spirit of 
adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father." " The Spirit also 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children of 
God." " We have the first-fruits of the Spirit." " Likewise 
the Spirit also helpeth pur infirmities." " The Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us." " My conscience beareth me 
witness in the Holy Ghost." "The kingdom of God is 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost." " Now 
the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost." " That the ofiering- 
up of the Gentiles might be acceptable, being sanctified by 
the Holy Ghost." "Through mighty signs and wonders, 
by the power of the Spirit of God." " I beseech you by the 
love of the Spirit." — [1st Epistle to Corinthians.] " God 
hath revealed them unto us by his Spirit : for the Spirit 
searcheth all things ; yea, the deep things of God." " The 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God." 
" We have received the Spirit, whicH is of God." " The 
words which tiie Holy Ghost teacheth." " The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God." " Know ye 
not that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? " " Ye are sanc- 
tified, ye are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God." " Your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God." "I 
think also that I have the Spirit of God." " No man, speak- 
ing by the Spirit of God, calleth Jesus accursed ; and no 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost." 
** There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit." " The 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal." "All these worketh that one and the self-same 
Spirit." " For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body." — [2d Epistle to Corinthians.] " God hath given 
us the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts." " The epistle of 
Christ ministered by us, written not with ink, but with the 
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Spirit of the living God." " How shall not the ministration 
of the Spirit be rather glorious ? " " Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty." " We are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the 
Lord." " God hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit." 
^' Approving ourselves as the ministers of God by the Holy 
Ghost." 



We have thus distributed under their appropriate 
heads the sentences found in the scriptural documents 
which we proposed to examine, assigning respectively 
to God, to Jesus Christ, and to the Holy Spirit, the 
office and agency appropriated to each of them in 
the plan and in the planting of the Gospel. It re- 
mains that we bring together all the passages of the 
New Testament which present the three evangelical 
names in one grammatical sentence. 



^^ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations ; baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." Matt xxviii. 19. 

" For God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him " 
[Christ]. John iii. 34. 

^' Jesus, being by the right hand of God exalted, and 
having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost," &c. Acts ii. 83. 

" Stephen, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up stead- 
fastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God." Acts vii. 55. 

" God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost." 
Acts X. 38. 
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*' If the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead 
dwell in you, He," &c. Kom. viii. 11. 

" I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ's 
sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together 
with me in your prayers to God for me." Rom. xv. 30. 

" The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you 
all." 2 Cor. xiii. 14. 

" Because ye are sons, God hath sent forth tlie Spirit of 
his Son into your hearts." Gal. iv. 6. 

" That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom," Ac. Eph • 
i. 17. 

" For through Christ we have access by one Spirit unto 
the Father." Eph. ii. 18. 

" Li whom [Christ] ye also are builded together for an 
habitation of God through the Spirit." Eph. ii. 22. 

" Christ, who through the Eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot to God." Heb. ix. 14. 

". Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, 
through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience, and 
sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ." 1 Fetor i. 2. 

^^For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, that he 
might bring us to God ; being put to death in the flesh, but 
quickened by the Spirit." 1 Peter iii. 18. 

I have already remarked, that the sentences which 
thus bring together the names of God, of Jesus Christ, 
and of the Holy Spirit, might reasonably be expected 
to furnish the most facile materials for the statement 
or exhibition of the doctrine of a Triad of Persons in 
the Unity of the Godhead, if that be, indeed, a Gospel 
doctrine. But how unlike are the simple contents of 
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those sentences to the metaphysics of that doctrine ! 
Still these sentences, as do the other classes of sen- 
tences which we have reviewed, present us with 
emphasis the three evangelic names. 

Thus we find it to be all through the sacred record. 
All the planning and working and aiding and 
strengthening, all the directing and inspiring and 
blessing, involved in the planting of the Gospel in 
this world, is distributed into three portions; and 
each portion is assigned respectively to God, the Fa- 
ther ; to Jesus Christ ; and to the Holy Spirit. No 
history, no narrative, is so lucid, as is, in this respect, 
the Gospel record. No joint work was ever done in 
this world, no partnership or fellowship was ever 
engaged in any enterprise, in which the share of each 
laborer or agency was so definitely and accurately dis- 
tributed and assigned, as is the whole practical work 
of the Gospel parted, step by step, act by act, to God, 
to Jesus Christ, and to the Holy Spirit. 

Now, the doctrine of the Trinity, in the largest and 
most generous view which we can take of it, is to be 
regarded as the result of the efforts of the minds of 
multitudes of Christian disciples to do justice to these 
plain statements of Scripture. Leave out of view, for 
a moment, the vain speculation connected with the 
doctrine of the Trinity as an attempt to find a Triad 
of personalities in the Godhead, and look at the sub- 
ject only practically. Here are three names brought 
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together to define agents or agencies, partners, co- 
workers, joint actors, in the Gospel service. Chris- 
tians reverently recognize this combination of 
agencies in their divine harmony of purpose and 
action ; and then the question arises, " What are we 
to think about the relation that exists between . these 
Three ? " . It is at this point that what Neander calls 
the " practical Trinity " of the Gospel system assumes 
its ground ; and it is also at this point that specula- 
tion begins its theoretical systematizing, for the sake 
of developing a dogma about the mode of the divine 
existence, or about the internal constitution of the 
Godhead. The method of thought and the exercise 
of faith required for dealing with the practical Tri- 
nity are quite unlike those which are engaged upon 
the speculative Trinity. The practical Trinity dis- 
tributes the divine agencies employed in the work 
of the Gospel into three sets of activities, three 
directions and spheres of efficiency, each of which 
contributes its own joint aid in the Gospel dis- 
pensation, — God, the Father, planning and perfect- 
ing the work ; Jesus Christ manifesting the divine 
life ; and the Holy Spirit, which is the demonstrative 
spiritual energy of God operating through Christian 
truth, being the medium of divine influence to the 
heart of the believer. The speculative Trinity 
goes far beyond and away from this subjective mode 
of conception, and proceeds to construct a theory of 
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an objective character ; viz., that the Divine Nature 
unites three distinct personalities, each of which is 
essentially and independently God. 

Now, when we are told that the vast majority 
of Christians in every age have been, and still are, 
Trinitarians, we have to ask, What is meant by being 
a Trinitarian ? Are we to regard it as the main or 
the preponderating element in that title, that every 
one who assumes it or bears it signifies thereby, that 
he goes beyond the range of all mortal conceptions 
to catch and hold the idea that the one God exists 
in a Triad of persons ? No : I have read the works 
and conferred with the minds of very many avowed 
Trinitarians all in vain if I have not certified to 
myself, beyond all doubt, this assurance, — that it is 
not for the purpose of speculating about the mode of 
the divine existence or the contents of the Godhead, 
but simply to do justice to the evangelical recognition 
of three divine agencies in the practical work of the 
Gospel, that they embrace the doctrine of the Trinity. 
If that inference be true, — and I have no more doubt 
of its truth than I have of the existence of the sun, — 
then I feel at liberty to insist that the majority of 
Christian believers have accepted only what is defined 
as the practical Trinity, in distinction from the specu- 
lative Trinity. Their minds are filled with a few or 
more of those Scripture sentences which we have 

been classifying, but which the mass of readers and 
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hearei*8 do not classify ; and from the blending to- 
gether, without discrimination, of the divine works 
and offices going with the three evangelic Names, 
multitudes acquiesce in inferring that some doctrine of 
the Trinity, they know not exactly what, is necessary 
to do justice to the obvious teaching of the New 
Testament All that they design or aim after, or 
intend to believe or to accept, is, that, when the 
Gospel reveals to them new and endearing relations 
with God, — adding adoption by him in Christ, and 
communion with him by the Holy Spirit, to the 
relation of a creature to the Creator, — the Gospel 
fixes their faith upon three divine Co-workers, — the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit To millions and 
millions who have been ranked as Trinitarians, and 
have thought themselves Trinitarians,' this, and only 
this, has been the substance of their Trinitarianism. 
They may have assented afterwards, and through a 
much less independent and responsive action of their 
minds, to the speculative device into which Trinitarian- 
ism developed itself; namely, that, in the one God, 
there are actually three persons, or independent and 
organic subsistencies. They may have assented to 
that speculative theory ; that is, they may have been 
willing, when out of their depth in the floods of 
mystery or floating in the abysses of their ignorance, 
to catch at any buoy that offered them a hold, without 
considering that the buoy was floating in the same sea 
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with themselves. But if any one tells me that the 
vast majority of Christians, ranked as Trinitarians, 
have puzzled their brains upon that problem of the 
Godhead, as a Unit of Being, composed of a Triad of 
Persons, I can only say, with due deference, I do not 
believe it: nor do I think I should affront charity 
if I added, that I know the assertion is not true. 
Multitudes have accepted the notion, as taught to 
them by trusted guides in religion. Others have 
accepted it as a hiding-place, a relief from perplexity, 
a way of disposing of complicated doctrines, which, 
they are told, are revealed. Others, still, have, after 
a fashion, verified the dogma by patching together 
sentences and scraps of Scripture into a complex 
mosaic of doctrine ; the process and the result being 
something as follows : — ** God the Father, and 
Jesus Christ, are certainly spoken of as distinct per- 
sons ; the Holy Spirit, though more frequently referred 
to as a gift or influence, that can be ' bestowed,' be 
' poured out,' or that can * fall upon,' the subjects 
of it, is, at least in two or three sentences, spoken of 
as a person: to these three persons divine offices 
are assigned, and divine honors and attributes are 
rendered: therefore each of them is essentially God, 
though God is nevertheless One." Some few persons 
have really, and, as they think, with intelligent and 
enlightened reverence, certified to themselves the 
speculative doctrine of the Trinity, and have assimi- 
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lated it with the faith of their souls. My own con- 
viction is, that this class of persons, who have heartily 
accepted the speculative doctrine of the Trinity, after 
a thorough and independent study of all its elements 
and bearings, does not outnumber those, who, after 
the same processes of heart and intellect engaged 
upon the doctrine, have rejected it as visionary and 
thoroughly unscriptural. Nor must we forget in 
this enumeration still another class of persons, who 
have intensified and exaggerated the doctrine, and have 
mystified their own minds and feelings about it ; and 
who then speak of it as the very arcana of the Gospel, 
its central truth, its wellspring, its pivot-point of doc- 
trine. 

And yet, notwithstanding all the statements which 
I have just made, I have now to note the fact, that 
the Orthodox-Church doctrine receives what Neander 
terms the speculative Trinity. All those views of 
the relation between God, Jesus Christ, and the 
Holy Spirit, which regard and interpret the New- 
Testament doctrine concerning them as simply repre- 
senting to us three modes of manifestation, or three 
directions or methods of operation, of the Divine 
Essence, are convicted and denounced heresies. 
" The church " has repudiated and condemned them 
in every shape and phase under which they may be 
held. Every opinion on this subject is heretical 
which stops, even by a hair's breadth, short of the 
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ecclesiastical dogma, that, in the Godhead, there are 
three independent and co-equal persons. Church or- 
thodoxy is not content with any other formula for its 
faith on this point than one which asserts that there 
is a permanent, essential, and organic basis in the 
essence of the Godhead for a Triad of subsistencies. 
The Antitrinitarian may go the length of admitting, 
that, according to his reading of the New Testament, 
and his view of the doctrine to be drawn from it, 
some element contributed by the Gospel revelation of 
God, the Father; of Jesus Christ; and of the Holy 
Spirit, — is necessary to constitute the God of the 
Christian. But this, too, is "heresy," because it 
stops short of the full recognition of three real 
and actual personalities in the Godhead. Church 
orthodoxy is committed, by its formulas and standards 
at least, to the speculative Trinity. How did this 
come about ? The process is known, in every stage 
of it, to a thorough Christian scholar; and every 
stage of it, too, is evidently seen by him as transpir- 
ing within the range of a human philosophy and an 
earth-bom metaphysics. 

Among the passages found in the New Testament, 
in which God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit are 
named in connection in a single grammatical sen- 
tence, I omitted to copy one which we read in our 
common version of the Scriptures. It is the following 
sentence from First Epistle of John v. 7 : " There are 
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Three that bear record m heaven, — the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost; and these Three are 
One." That sentence, which John never wrote, and 
which he never saw ; which had no place m Scrip- 
ture till comparatively modem times; which is re- 
pudiated as an exposed and unquestionable inter- 
polation by all competent and honest biblical critics, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, of every sect and 
name, — that sentence is no unfair type of the pre- 
sence in the Christian creed of the doctrine which 
the sentence comes very near to stating. We know 
the contents of the Christian Scriptures before that 
sentence was foisted into them. We know the con- 
tents of the Christian creed before it contained a 
speculative doctrine of the Trinity. We can trace 
the process by which both the interpolated and 
spurious text, and the metaphysical and thoroughly 
human doctrine, came in where they were not before. 
How significant is the fact, — how suggestive, at least, 
ought it to be to Trinitarians, — that the only sen- 
tence in the whole Bible which even approximates 
to a statement of their doctrine is a corrupt and 
fraudulent interpolation of Scripture ! 

Any one, who is interested to trace the process by 
which the speculative doctrine of a Triad of persons 
in the Godhead wrought its way into the prevailing 
creed of Christendom, can find the information which 
he seeks, in the works of Neander, to which I have 
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already referred. It will require a fixed engagedness 
of mind, and a faculty for abstract thought and the 
apprehension of subtle distinctions, verbal and sub- 
stantial, in any reader, to comprehend what is written 
in those pages. The subject-matter is difiicult, the 
method of its development is necessarily intricate, 
and the Germanisms of the writer are an additional 
embarrassment to the reader.* 

The help and information afforded by the great 
church historian are especially valuable on two ac- 
counts. First, as showing what are the primary 
materials in the New Testament for any doctrinal 
system, and how these materials were employed by 
Christians for more than two hundred years, without 
resulting in any such doctrine of the Trinity as was 
afterwards received; second, as explaining to us 
through what additional elements of speculation and 
of constructive ingenuity the doctrine of the Trinity 
was gradually developed. Nor is any one, however 
his sympathy or faith may be at issue with this 
metaphysical intermeddling with themes too high 
for the reach of man, in a fit mood of mind or 



* Neander was reputed a Trinitarian; but his Trinitarianism is of the most 
shadowy character. Probably Unitarians are far better satisfied than are Trini- 
tarians with his method of dealing with doctrinal discussions. The latter, however, 
are forced to accept his manuals, for lack of better from an equally competent 
source. It is not strange that the reluctance to admit some of the damaging con- 
cessions made in his candid pages should have led the able and laborious American 
translator of his " History of the Christian Church " occasionally to qualify the 
strong utterances of the original. The English editor of the American translation, 
who professed to "revise'* it, has tampered with the work. 
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heart for reading those pages, unless he can discern, 
that, though the themes rise to insoluble mysteries, 
there may be even practical benefits in the study 
and discussion of them. It is better that human 
brains should ache, than that mind or heart should 
deny themselves exercise upon the deep things of 
God. 

The speculative doctrine of the Trinity, which has 
received the stamp of orthodoxy in the formulas of 
the Christian Church, is wholly and entirely the 
result of the constructive ingenuity of the human 
intellect. The problem was to develop a dogmatic 
conception and statement of the relation that subsists 
— not merely for the purpose of revelation, but in 
the eternal and organic essence of the divine eco- 
nomy — between God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit. Scripture, indeed, furnished materials for the 
work, as a quarry furnishes the stock for the archi- 
tect ; but the result was a marvellous combination 
of the wit of man with the wisdom of God. The 
process by which the speculative doctrine was de* 
veloped is one of profound and instructive interest in 
all its stages, — more so, however, in its stages than 
in its result, — when we regard it purely as a process 
pursued by the efforts of the mind, quickened by 
the most intense zeal of the spiritual instinct, and 
engaging all those antagonisms of the speculative 
faculty which are brought into the sharpest conflict 
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only when they are exercised upon abstract themes. 
Scripture, it was agreed on all sides, did not offer a 
full-shaped and defined doctrine on the great problem. 
That was to be constructed when the time should 
come for it Some seven or eight generations of 
Christians lived and died, content to read what we 
have been reading from the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, without having the help of dogmatic formulas 
to guide their belief, however they may or may not 
have felt the need of them. They looked to God, the 
Father, as the Fountain of Gospel blessedness ; they 
believed in Jesus Christ, as the channel through 
which it flowed to the world ; and they felt the power 
of the Holy Spirit, which incorporated the truth and 
the hope with the living experience of their souls. 
But they had not engaged upon the metaphysics 
which was by and by to perplex " the simplicity that 
is in Christ." The elements of the coming conflict 
were, however, gathering and working together. The 
first debate was raised upon the nature of Christ, and 
his organic relation to the Godhead. The Hebrew 
mind communicated its idea of Sonship from and 
with the Father, — an idea that centred in love, in 
filial conformity and tender affinity of affection. 
The Greek mind contributed, through the Alexan- 
drine philosophy, the idea of the Logos, the Word, — 
which expressed the outgoing and working of the 
intelligence of God, or an intermediate operation 
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between the Divine Essence and the creation, — the 
first link in the chain which stretches outward from 
God. These two ideas furnished the scriptural and 
the metaphysical elements to be wrought into a 
dogma concerning Jesus Christ Soon after came in 
the subtle question about the likeness or the identity 
of substance between the Father and the Son ; and 
the question, whether the generation of the Son was 
eternal, or dated in some epoch of ages. Neander 
intends to deal tenderly with Arius, when he tells us, 
that, with some excellent gifts and high qualities, " he 
possessed no depth of religious intuition or appre- 
hension of Christian truths, and hence had not the 
disposition fitted for receiving several dogmas." The 
historian adds, " The profound idea, expressed by 
Origen, of an eternal, beginningless generation of the 
Son, was inconceivable to his matter-of-fact under- 
standing." And is it not equally inconceivable to 
anybody's and everybody's understanding? But I 
must not allow myself to be drawn into the mazes of 
the disputation which ends in establishing in terms 
the dogma of the Deity of Christ, as defined by 
ascribing to him co-eternity and co-substantiality with 
God. Still another and quite independent element of 
the work of theorizing, needed for the development 
of the speculative doctrine of the Trinity, was that 
which was presented by the Holy Spirit. The 
method of dealing with that element of the theory. 
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and the stage which had been reached in dogmatizing 
upon it, are well defined by Gregory Nazianzen, as 
late as A.D. 380, thus : '* Some of our theologians 
regard the Spirit simply as a mode of divine opera- 
tion ; others, as a creature of God ; others, as God 
himself; others, again, say that they know not which 
of these opinions to accept, from their reverence for 
Holy Writ, which says nothing about it" (De 2Vi- 
nitate^ ii. c. 29). 

Happily for those who cannot read the elaborate 
and difficult tomes of church history, there are easily 
accessible three documents, symbols of faith, which 
present, in a most significant way, first the simple 
elements of Christian doctrine; and then, succes- 
sively, the development of ecclesiastical dogmatizing 
with them and upon them. Tlie first is the so-called 
Apostles' Creed, which is wholly free of Trinita- 
rianism; the second is the Nicene Creed, in its 
original and modified forms, which exhibits the inci- 
pient stages of Trinitarianism in relation to the 
Father and the Son; third, the Athanasian Creed, 
dating from the fifth century, which presents Trinita- 
rianism in its complete development. Marvellous is 
the contrast between the tortuous method of doctrinal 
statement in that formula and the Scripture sentences 
which we have been reading. As a spurious text, 
interpolated into the New Testament in the interest 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, is no unfair exponent of 
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the relation of that doctrine to the actual substance 
of the Gospel ; so the scholastic subtleties and 
the metaphysical puzzles of the Athanasian Creed 
may stand as significant symbols of the tricks with 
language and the perplexities of thought needed 
alike in the statement and in the conception of the 
doctrine which it so consistentiy presents to us. Sup- 
pose an attempt, made as an experiment in one of our 
public schools, to teach either of the arts of reading, 
grammar, arithmetic, or logic, through the help of the 
Athanasian Creed! Certain it is, whether or not 
the pupils were effectually warned against confound- 
ing the divinities therein recognized, it would be 
difficult to guard against confusion in "the himaa- 
nities." Yet that creed is really a consistent, if not 
the best possible, result of an effort to grapple with 
the metaphysical subtleties with which it deals. 
Hard as the creed is, it nevertheless practises a kind 
of mercy in its torture ; as it fails to recognize, or to 
press upon us, at least one-half of the gnarled and 
knotty elements which enter into its whole doc- 
trine. 

In rejecting, without compromise or hesitation, the 
speculative doctrine of the Trinity, we must be con- 
tent to bear the censure of so-called Orthodoxy, with 
whatever penalties accompany it. Our chief plea 
must be, that we cannot conceive that the eminently 
practical and intelligible doctrines of the Gospel are 
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based upon an abstruse and occult dogma about a 
Triad of Persons in the Godhead. We are at liberty 
to elaborate the contents of the Scripture into a the- 
ory more consistent with their teachings : or, what is 
better still for most persons, we can learn to live as 
Christians, without having any dogmatic theory about 
the organic relation that exists between God, the Fa- 
ther ; his Son Jesus Christ ; and the Holy Spirit 

Two or three questions, which are uniformly 
opened in connection with the long discussion we 
have pursued, invite a few closing words. 

m 

Shall we call Christ Ood ? Well, pause upon the 
question. What shall we gain, and what shall we 
lose, if we call Christ God ? Shall he be additional 
to the Being whom he himself called God ? or shall 
he be identical with Him ? We had a God before, — 
the God whom Christ revealed, to whom Christ 
prayed. Why should we confuse ourselves in this 
profound theme, under the vain hope of relieving 
ourselves 1 We may, indeed, infer, from the sum of 
the Gospel teachings, that we should not have known 
the Father but through the Son ; and that the God 
in whom we believe testifies of himself to our souls 
through the divine life manifested in Christ. So far, 
then, as Christ represents and manifests the Father, he 
is a part of God ; and what we learn and receive from 
him is necesiaary to complete our idea of God. But 
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he cannot be to us both the Revealer and the Revealed. 
If we accept him as God, we lose him as a manifesta- 
tion in the life of humanity. 

Shall we pray to Christ ? No : he himself forbade 
us to do that ; and taught us, when we pray, to say, 
" Our Father." Nor is there an instance, an example, 
in the New Testament, in which the highest religious 
homage is addressed to Christ. The martyr Stephen 
sends forth an ejaculation on his last breath, " Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit ; " but it is to " Jesus stand- 
ing on the right hand of God." 

Shall we call the Holy Spirit God ? No harm can 
come of that. It would be perfectly natural for us to 
do it. It is done in the New Testament. Certainly 
it is better to do that than to call the Holy Spirit one 
of three persons in the Godhead. 

Shall we address prayer to the Holy Spirit] Yes : 
it is one way .of addressing God. The saints of old 
have used that title of the Hearer, as well as of the 
Inspirer of prayer. Our devout, our earnest, our 
fervent prayers are addressed to God, by the Spirit, 
in the name of Christ. Let the prayer be sincere ; 
and we may trust that the Father will not reject it 
because we choose either of his divine names, or 
titles, by which to address Him. 
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SERMON. 



MATTHEW V. 8. 
" Blessed aub the pure in heart ; for they shall she God.*' 

This is the highest of all the Beatitudes, the sweetest of 
all the Benedictions. Eight blessings — distributions 
of the Divine Love and of the heart's inward joy — 
are assigned by our Lord and Master to as many graces 
and experiences, wherever they should appear among 
his disciples. We cannot suppose, that, in this distinc- 
tion and distribution of blessings, he followed any rigid 
or formal method of parting off and allotting frag- 
ments of the one whole sum of the perfect good. 
There is no such adjustment by weight and measure 
of the relations between particular graces and expe- 
riences, and the forms and amounts of blessing by 
which God rewards them. A draught from the well- 
spring of the Divine Love is, to all who partake in it, 
drawn from the one same fountain. We may partake 
of it by stint or in fulness ; but that will be as we 
ourselves draw from it. By assigning various bless- 
ings to various cravings or conditions of the human 
heart, the Saviour does not mean that any gifts which 



God bestows are doled or measured by a scale of con- 
ditions. The Christian graces and virtues are often 
presented to us in the Christian Scriptures as if in the 
order of a sacred fellowship ; but it would be hard 
to find there a scale of the rank and distinction of 
these graces. We are bid to add one virtue to 
another, and to seek for new and growing attain- 
ments in each of them ; for true Christian growth 
from the living sap caniiot throw all its vigor into 
one element of character, or manifest itself in any 
single grace. The woody fibre, the leaf, the bud and 
blossom and the fruit, are the successive tokens of the 
same vitality as it advances, and divides its energy. 
St. Paul does indeed exalt by name three of the Chris- 
tian graces, — faith, hope, and charity ; and he says 
that the last of these is the greatest of them. But 
the word which he uses as the title of that excelling 
virtue had already been baptized by the gospel as a 
name for expressing many graces collectively. He 
had already said of charity, that it " hopeth all things, 
and believeth all thing*;" and therefore it had the 
blessing of many virtues. 

And yet there is in that list of Christian beati- 
tudes a recognized distinction and distribution of 
blessings assigned to graces of heart and life. It 
is not because God gives or withholds more or 
less of his approving love ; not because he has 
a scale of blessings by which he measures to each 



the portion due or claimed. No : the Christian 
partition of benedictions allots them simply accord- 
ing to the receptive and appropriating power in dif- 
ferent human hearts. When in our summer gardens, 
either under the blazing or the shaded sunlight, we 
look upon the brighter flowers, with all their varied 
tints and dyes, we say that it is the sun which paints 
them. We may wonder that some of them should 
wear so modest a garb, — a single color, white, with- 
out shade or blending ; while others are so gay in 
brightness, or in the union and contrast of tints. And 
well we might wonder, if the one same pure light of 
heaven, streaming upon those flowers, was the sole* 
cause, the only agency, of all that variety. But it is 
not so. The flowers are all alike glad of the light, 
and they all Uve by it ; but their tints and colors are 
their various tributes paid back again, as their secret 
inner properties, their own chemical affinities, receive 
and appropriate the common light. The lily and the 
violet do not owe their modesty to the sun ; but they 
are modest because they receive its light through 
juices and fibres in their own structure, which appro- 
priate what is simple like themselves. The brighter 
and more gairish flowers are not made so by the sun, 
but by their own assimilating sympathies ; and the 
rose may appropriate to itself, through the secret 
aflinities of its varied germs, any color, tint, or shade, 
from the same pure light itself uncolored. 



It is thus that human hearts, under common Chris- 
tian culture, appropriate one or another, or many or 
all, of the Christian benedictions. And so the graces 
that are given or won within the heart, and the exer- 
cises of faith or piety, of discipline or suffering, of 
self-conquest, or of love and service for others, which 
do their work under the surface of the breast, — these 
are the secret inner agencies which decide how, when 
the sunlight of God's full love streams down upon 
his children, it divides its blessing by names and 
tokens and evidences and satisfactions out of the 
whole sum of good. They that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness are filled with righteousness ; the 
merciful enjoy mercy ; the peace-makers are at peace 
with God ; and those whose sufferings are for what is 
true and good exceed all their fellows in the skill to 
discern and to appropriate the true and good. And, 
in that series and scale of benedictions, there is one 
that awards the highest, the exceeding blessing, simply 
by assigning it to those who within are best fitted to 
receive it ; just as the purest light in colorless radiance 
falls upon the most modest flower. 

" Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they shall see 
God." This is the highest of all blessings to be en- 
joyed on this earth ; and it is assigned only to the 
highest possible state or condition of the receiver 
of it. It is evidently designed by the Divine Teacher 
to bring the sweetest of the benedictions into the 



most receptive and the best prepared heart. The 
state of the heart which he calls pureness is the high- 
est state which his religion recognizes ; and a vision 
of God is the highest form of good which his religion 
can impart. 

And what is meant by " seeing God " ] It is one 
of those beautiful phrases or forms of sacred teach- 
ing which we at once describe as " figures of speech." 
By this we signify that the sense which such phrases 
convey to the ear is not the sense designed for the 
mind or heart. Literal terms are used to state some- 
thing less than they mean in one direction, and yet 
something infinitely more in another direction. We 
ascribe all actual seeing to the eye ; but when, by 
the use of the eye, we have learned that it does not 
always see truly, and that it does not see, at all, things 
— many and beautiful and wonderful things — 
which do none the less exist, then we begin to think 
and to speak of seeing without the help or the hin- 
derance of the eye, — of seeing otherwise than by the 
eye. And so we apply the same word " seeing," in 
some higher and finer sense of it, to our vision, by 
some other faculty than the eye, of those other things, 
beautiful and wonderful, which are not disclosed to 
the lens in our foreheads. We learn to speak of 
seeing by the mind, of discerning through the spirit, 
of beholding through the heart ; and the higher and 
the more discerning the sense which we ascribe to 
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vision, the loftier and sublimer is the range which it 
penetrates and the objects which it beholds. 

So we say that " seeing God" is a figure of speech. 
It may be so, or it may not be so, according to our 
meaning. If it be a figure of speech, what is the 
literal interpretation of it ? In what other way shall 
we state the same thing, and yet not lose any thing 
from it in thought or fact ? We need not vary the 
form of speech, but may crowd it and enrich it with 
all the fulness and beauty of meaning which we can 
interpret into it. The phrase will come all the nearer 
to the strict letter of the truth, the more we concede to 
the spirit of its signification. Seeing God, then, means 
having the same evidence of things divine and holy, 
through the sense to which they reveal themselves, as 
we have through the eye of visible, material objects. 
It is seeing in both cases, but by a different medium 
of vision. It is discerning to our complete satisfac- 
tion, to our undoubting conviction, what we think 
upon or gaze upon, now with the eye which God has 
fashioned to behold his material works, and now with 
the eye to which he has imparted the power to look 
steadily toward him. There are various means and 
channels by which God and the things of God present 
themselves to the senses or to thjc finer apprehensions 
of men. He makes one class of revelations of him- 
self to us through our eyes, another through our 
reasoning and thinking powers of mind, another 
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through the sympathies and musings still and deep 
of the conscious spirit. When upon the top of some 
lonely hill-tower, at midnight, the astronomer sweeps 
the peering gaze of his telescope through the depths 
where sparkles of light answer to mighty volumes of 
God's infinite power and wisdom, the boundlessness 
and mystery of that field of thought oppress while 
they awe the mind. Some gentler influences which 
soften and strengthen and refine, some nearer view 
than the strained eye and the cunning tubes of science 
can win, are needed to make God the Father, holy 
and good, the object of his children's love and trust. 
Evident enough it is to those who are living in this 
age of the world, with all its science, and knowledge 
of nature, that the experimental and precious con- 
victions on which a religious faith lives and thrives 
are not insured merely by familiarity with larger 
spaces of existence, or a more subtle skill in deal- 
ing with material things. A filial and trustful faith 
in God depends now as much as it ever did, 
and perhaps more than it ever did, upon a spiritual 
vision of him. There is an assurance of divine 
things, as set forth in all their truth and loveliness, 
which is to be enjoyed only through the most devout 
training of the heart and the spirit. Mental culture, 
attainments of wisdom, refinements and exercise of 
taste and intelligent thought, may largely help the 
training of this special, spiritual sense of things 
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divine ; but they never can serve as substitutes for it. 
Nor will any other assurance of the truth and beauty 
of the soul's own visions of God stand in the stead of 
this experimental evidence. There are lessons of reli- 
gion which can be taught. There are forms and ob- 
servances of religion favorable to the deeper and more 
constant sense of the sacred relations and fellowships 
into which it may draw those who cherish its common 
interests. There are creeds and doctrines, which, if 
they are not inconsistent with " the simplicity that 
is in Christ," may serve as a trellis -support to the 
development and growth of consistent opinions in 
religion. But none of us need to be reminded, that 
all these external helps of religion — teaching, ob- 
servances, and doctrinal creeds — can be turned to use 
only as they exercise and strengthen a piety already 
living in the soul ; just as the telescope, made by hu- 
man hands, is serviceable only to the eye that has 
vision of its own. The skill to receive and appro- 
priate from all the means of religious improvement 
that gracious influence which turns them all to growth 
and strength, belongs not to any external appliance of 
religion, but to the quickened instinct of the spirit. 
And whatever oracles and inspirations there are in 
the Scriptures, which we can call, in the sum of them, 
" the word of God," open then- meaning and convey 
their message only to those who are illumined by the 
light which shines within. Thus we interpret, by 
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the experience of those who share it, the beatitude 
of " seeing God." 

And this precious skill in receiving and appropriat- 
ing the highest apprehension of God, and the things 
of God, is assigned by the Saviour to the pure in 
heart. He tells us that the brightest and truest Image 
shall be reflected only in the clearest mirror. And 
what does he mean by pureness of heart ? Is there 
a figure of speech here also ? No : there is no figure 
here, save one that emphasizes a fact. In order that 
the feelings and convictions which make the life and 
joy of all true religion may exist within, the heart 
must be in a state to receive them and to keep them. 
Purity is the cradle of piety. Would we have it 
otherwise ? Would we claim that the impure and the 
undevout, the hard and the worldly-minded, should 
have the same real consciousness of spiritual things 
that is reserved for the pure and heavenly-minded ? 
By no means. One of our most confident excuses 
for the worldly and for the ungodly, one of our hopes 
for mercy toward them, lies in this, — that we know 
that they have not the living consciousness, the assured 
and abiding conviction, of things pure and holy. They 
sin against light because they are dark. But, with 
every acquired or cultivated grace of heart, there 
comes a finer sense, a fuller vision, a more immediate 
and deep enjoyment, of spiritual things. This way of 
appropriating the blessed power of pure religion is 
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but an example of the great law of spiritual attrac- 
tion. God draws nigh to those who draw nigh to 
him. There is no more striking testimony to the 
beautiful harmony between things that are divine and 
things that are pure, than is furnished to us in the 
fact, so richly illustrated in all Christian history, that 
in every character of man or woman, graced by the 
virtues of gentleness and purity, there are also the 
manifestations of an earnest and cheerful piety. 
The love of God is shed abroad in the heart which is 
furnished with pure tastes and kindly affections, and 
steadfast principles of duty. The cleansed windows 
of the breast let in the light of heaven with all its 
soft radiance. God has granted visions of things 
divine to those whose hearts were poorly fitted to in- 
terpret them ; but the truest interpretation goes with 
the vision only to the pure in heart. 

The Saviour cannot have meant by purity of heart 
a simple inborn quality, a mere inheritance of nature. 
It would but ill consist with the whole spirit of his 
teachings to find in his doctrine, where it comes 
nearest to the conscience and the heart, a lesson im- 
plying to us that God bestowed his highest gifts only 
upon those whom he had already favored by the finer 
instincts of soul. The Saviour's doctrine of purity of 
heart is one which implies and covers the conscious 
discipline and training of that heart, its own secret 
and steady culture, the formation of its ruling princi- 
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pies, the selection of the objects of its love, and the 
patient care of long years of effort spent where effort 
wins and keeps the enduring goods of the soul. A 
pure heart means, in his teachings, a piirified heart ; 
a heart which has been refined ; a heart whose natu- 
ral promptings and tendencies, whether innocent or 
harmful, have been subjected to the search of truth 
and piety ; while there have been added to it, beside its 
own best contents, help and influences, principles and 
motives, acquired loves and confirmed graces, which 
never come by birth or by mere exposure to good 
influences. 

Yet it is doubtless most true, that that eminent 
Christian grace of pureness of heart requires for its 
highest manifestation a native sympathy for purity 
in the heart's own instincts, as weU as an earnest 
and faithful training with that grace in view. If 
the heart has no natural affinity for things lovely 
and good, it must lack the receptive and appropri- 
ating power for assimilating them into the elements of 
character. Nor can any of us easily conceive that a 
heart, which, either by nature or exercise, has once 
been deeply impure, can ever, here on earth, reach 
the perfection of purity. Its stains may be bleached 
again, its tastes and its desires may be refined ; but 
the history of the method will show in its results. 
Nor can we say that the possibility of this native 
purity has, once for all, been lost for all our race ; 
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for there are examples of it (few they may be ; but 
they are real) which assure us, that, when the Saviour 
spoke his benediction, he did not mock us with the 
dehision of a grace which primeval sin had put it out 
of the power of humanity to attain. 

Purity of heart stands in our gospel faith to repre- 
sent the crowning, completing grace of a thoroughly 
Christian character. We see approaches, at least, 
toward that beautiful ideal of a human heart, charac- 
ter, and life, among the Uving fellowships of our 
faith ; and when affection and sympathy and friend- 
ly union in all good works have endeared such disci- 
ples to us, and the trial of their faith has been made 
through infirmity and suffering, and death has at last 
placed them at the vanishing-point of the perspective 
of our view, then we understand through them the 
sweet benediction, " Blessed are the pure." They 
are blessed, and all that goes forth from them is bless- 
ing. They receive and impart the same precious 
influence of piety and love. They leave their familiar 
places in the body, only to fill them more full with 
their spirits, and to make us feel the power of impres- 
sion which goes with a rightly ordered human life. 

There are many things in this world, which, when 
they present themselves in the perfection and combi- 
nation of their charms, impress us wdth a sense of 
loveliness beyond our powers of description ; be- 
yond, indeed, our power of fully understanding or 
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analyzing the spell they work upon us. Of all such 
impressive things for loveliness and power, a well- 
trained and richly-wrought human character, in man 
or woman, is the loftiest. Shall we try to name some 
of the traits which it must possess that it may be 
strong and real, and which it must beautifully har- 
monize and blend that it may be lovely? 

Conscientiousness, thorough and true in aU its foun- 
dation-work of motive and principle, must be the basis 
of such a character. It matters not how hard or 
rocky is the bed, or how sandy is the basin, of the 
fountain of pure waters. There may be something 
stern in the severity of those principles which a self- 
judging Christian conscience adopts in matters where 
many are weak and many are pliant, and many con- 
form to little insincerities : but all the severity of such 
a character is in its foundation-principles, in its roots 
and springs ; while all its manifestations may be as 
gentle and as winning as if no stem discipline had 
entered into it. But this thoroughness of purpose 
and principle must underlie the whole. Never in a 
single instance can we make our way into the secret 
history and fashioning of a good character and a right 
life, without finding that firmness, ay, even rigidness 
and severity of principle, had begun and led on the 
work. Rules of conduct have been formed, motives 
have been searched, ends to be sought after have 
been selected, and a purpose has been recognized. 
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which will strengthen in its attractions as habit makes 
more easy the pursuit of it. And these are the roots 
of character in conscience, principle, and fidelity. 

But the roots of a good character must have a rich 
and generous soil ; and that is piety, — simple, fervent 
piety. We may attribute any power and any charm 
to piety, if that piety is the true experimental trea- 
sure of the heart. Religion is but a tangle of myste- 
ries and perplexities till the heart finds a clew to it 
just where the cord penetrates the breast, and follows 
it out to the light, where it finds a help, but not a 
substitute, in the Bible. There are those who try to 
find all their religion within the Bible, and there are 
those who try to find all their religion outside the Bible. 
Happiest are they who read the written Word by the 
light within them, and instruct and strengthen a 
natural piety by all the Psalms of faith and trust, and 
by all the Inspirations of gospel truth. For piety, dili- 
gently certified by the mind and warmed and fostered 
by the heart, is the only growing soil of character. 

And with conscientiousness for the root, and piety for 
the soil, of character, all else will be growth, fruitful- 
ness. Graces and virtues, in their order, will appear. 
There will be variety in their manifestations, enough 
to mark the individualities of character, and to enable 
us, even with our poor resources of language, to draw 
distinctions of description and regard as we yield our 
hearts' tribute to those whom we cherish. They be- 
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come to us the endeared and the honored ; our exam- 
ples, our helpers, our witnesses, for all things pure 
and good. The charm of their lives is a part of the 
pleasure of our own existence. Their removal from 
our fellowship causes a sorrow which only their own 
faith cheers. 

In one of the garden cemeteries of the Old World 
is a chaste monumental tablet, bearing this inscrip- 
tion : "In memory of all the good who have been 
interred in these grounds, without any separate me- 
morial." It is a most appropriate monument and 
inscription for every public cemetery. Sometimes 
we say that the best and worthiest of the earth pass 
away without any tribute : some because they, and 
those who mourn them, are so humble ; and some 
because all the common forms of tribute would fail to 
testify to, or would offend, the modesty of the especial 
friend departed. And so that nameless memorial will 
serve for many, while any private affection may appro- 
priate it to one. The humble and the poor and the 
simple, as they visit the cemetery to which they have 
committed cherished but undistinguished dust, may 
make that stone their own memorial of the departed ; 
and those who shrink from inscribing eulogies of pri- 
vate affection for the endeared of their own retired 
circles may engrave the name on their hearts, and 
read the stone as saying for them all that can be put 
into language. - ;- { rj^ : : 
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It is thus, without name or personalities, that we 
sometimes choose to pay our tribute to those who, in 
worth and service, have won all our affections. The 
privacy in which they have lived, or the modest sim- 
plicity which was an element of their characters, 
forbids us to make them the themes of public rehear- 
sal, or to reproduce their portraiture in discourse. 
Still they have from us a tribute. We may take a 
sentence, common as an inscription to all the excel- 
lent and good, to be read aloud by eye and lip, while 
silently we breathe the name, the new name, which 
we add to it: — 

** One other name, with power endowed, 
To cheer and guide us onward as we press ; 
One other image on the heart bestowed, 
To dwell there, — Beautiful in Holiness." 

• 

The first snow-flakes of this late winter fell gently 
with their pure white mantle upon a new grave, 
which was closed just in season for that covering. 
Those who for a score of years, in the fellowship of 
this church of Christ, and in its services of teaching, 
sympathy, and charity, were united in sacred and dear 
ties with the sleeper in that grave, can wish or offer 
no other tribute to her than to repeat again the 
sweetest of the Saviour's benedictions, and silently to 
breathe her name as one that it blessed, — " Blessed 
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Acts i. 24, 26: ^ And they prayed and said, Thou, Lord, wh!oh knowest the hearts 
of all men, shew whether of these two thou hast chosen. . . . And they ^ve 
forth their lots." 

There is a striking contrast between two scenes presented to 
us in Gospel history, in the record of both of which we read 
of the casting-of-Iots. There is all possible difference be- 
tween the two applications or meanings of that same phrase 
in the two incidents. In the one case, an issue was staked 
on what is called "blind chance ; *' in the other, on a deliber- 
ately solemn expression of a devoutly guided will in forming 
a judgment. The Roman soldiers, the mechanical officials 
at the Saviour's cross, when that tragedy was over, " cast lots " 
for his garment. The eleven apostles, purposing to fill one 
vacancy in their former fellowship, to presence the national, 
traditional sanctity and associations with the number " twelve," 
gave forth their lots. 

In both cases, so far as was visible to the eye, the method of 
decision was the same. The word ^^ lot " is suggestive to us 
of an appeal to chance. To cast a lot, to throw, to toss, to 
stake a venture on the die, are all tokens that men commit 
to the decision of hap what they will not dispose by intel- 
ligence or choice, or the decision of the higher Will. Any 
tool or implement or test will serve for that use. But when, 
instead of the word " lot," we use the word "ballot," we begin 
to discern a difference ; and the difference mounts and strength- 
ens, till all thought of an appeal to chance leaves our minds, 
the more we interpose of human preference, purpose, or will. 
The rude soldiers on Calvary were entitled to the spoils of 

* Reprinted from the " Monthly Religious Magazine.** 
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their victim. Some of the lesser ones they could distribute. 
The seamless robe, the most coveted, could not be divided, 
They put to trial in their own -way a familiar hazard in their 
own game of life, when they tossed the sticks or the dice to 
decide which of them should gain the prize. It would ill- 
become the winner, if he should wear it. All chance prizes 
are apt to suggest incongruity in their use. 

We can hardly call the other scene a trial by lot. There 
were no dice there. Chance was excluded firom the appeal ; 
and a wise, discerning, and guiding Power above was asked to 
overrule the decision, not on a throw or by a count, but in the 
hearts of human arbiters. The eleven apostles selected by 
name two men standing nearest their own special fellowship, 
and both alike fulfilling the specific requirements of the case, 
both alike qualified, both unobjectionable, for exactly the same 
work and service. They bowed in prayer for God's best guid- 
ance in rebuking private partialities, and suggesting any 
ground, were it but the slightest, for preference. And then, 
after bowing before God, they signified their choice. For any 
thing we know, the result of the ballot was perfect unanim- 
ity. Such may be the difference between the lot and the 
ballot. The intervention of the human choice and will is one 
element of the difference ; the recognition of the divine over- 
sight is another. 

What is the significance of that trial and decision by 
the ballot which has just been made by our citizens counted 
by millions? Would that we could pronounce it to be a 
complete and infallible decision, on the part of every indi- 
vidual on either side in it, between absolute right and wrong ; 
between full wisdom and blind folly; between sure good 
and the sum of evils I It would be a convenience, if, in any 
human controversy or contest, a dividing line were manifestly 
drawn so straight and sharp and deep, between the conflict- 
ing elements which are ever warring in this world with their 
respective champions. But common experience, to say noth- 
ing of charity, forbids us to look in human affairs for such an 
anticipation of the judgment. Honest and high-souled pa- 
triots and Christian men were found on both sides of this 
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party-issue. Its own complicatioiiSy and the known qualities 
of human nature, not only prove, but account for, the fact, 
that the individual men of the gaining and the losing side 
are not to be classified by the distinction of righteous or un- 
righteous, wise or foolish, in their characters and aims. One 
who sincerely so believes, however, may modestly venture 
the avowal of his belief, that the result of the great balloting 
would not have been different, if some shadowy warden of 
the polls had overmastered the voting so that all the wise and 
good and righteous had actually voted on one side. But again : 
we discard the imputation and the claim which would go with 
such a pretence as a matter of fact. Let there be not only 
magnanimity, but fair, right admission in the case. Let not 
the driving-out of what we call one evil spirit bring in 
seven others. Let us soothe the irritations of the strife 
among ourselves, and give over opprobrious names, and pre- 
vent the suppuration of wounds which may all heal with an 
unimpaired vigor for the whole body. The honored Chief 
Magistrate, to whom accrues so high a tribute from the decis- 
ion, has set a beautiful example of graceful and kindly recog- 
nition of right purposes and honest aims in those who did 
not vote for him. So effective has been that token of a 
right spirit in him, that not a few who are the subjects of it 
would be glad now to give him the votes which they cast 
against him. 

But though a balloting among men on great political 
or party issues does not sharply and completely divide 
between the champions of wisdom and folly, of good and 
evil, it does engage and put to trial all the mixed and con- 
flicting measures of those warring elements which are found 
in each individual man who takes part in it To one 
who can read human nature thoroughly and deeply, how 
easy the solution of marvels and proclivities and variances 
which to most of us are so baffling I Men make up their 
minds, they say : they form their opinions : they mature their 
judgments : and then they pronounce, and act accordingly. 
There are but few citizen voters who would not resent a 
denial of this claim on their part. And yet to how many 
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abatements and qualifications is it justly subject ! The most 
that it can be made to mean is^ that a yoter^ through force of 
some oyerbalandng influence, motive, or reason, decides on 
which of two sides he will dispose himself. The character 
of the reason, bias, or purpose which controls his decision, 
may range over the whole scale of good and evil. You only 
multiply units when you coxmt a million. A ballot on a 
party-issue, whether cast by tens or miUions of men, is but 
a larger testing and exhibition of all the complicated elements 
of human nature in each smgle man. A party, howerer 
large, howeyer exalted its professions, must regard itself as 
falling, proportionately, just so far short of absolute freedom 
from bias or error, and of absolute infallibility of judgment 
and principle, as would the best man composing it in his own 
private capacity. Our whole race has not a vice or a virtue, 
a passion or an infirmity, a quality of wisdom or of folly, of 
which each man has not in himself the germ in some stage of 
its growth and fruitage. Still we understand better the mixed 
elements and biasses of will and judgment, and the abate- 
ments and excesses of the good and the evil of human na- 
ture, when brought out in the crowd, than when manifested 
in an individual. 

Yet there is a significance, a moral of an intelligible 
character, in the result of that huge ballot. Whatever 
there was at stake • in the trial transfers all its import to 
measure that meaning of the decision as on one side, rather 
than the other, of the alternative at issue. The voice of 
the nation, expressing its will and purpose, approves, and 
therefore proposes to pursue resolutely and at all costs, the 
military policy which it has already tried for four years. 
The people must be understood as ratifying, not repenting of, 
not even murmuring over, or asking to reconsider, a course 
of which it has had fair experience. The majority is a de- 
cisive one ; and under its expressive verdict, if the question 
were tried again this week, it would doubtless be yet larger : 
so re-assuring is the influence of such a decision on those who 
make it, while it aUo has a converting power on many of 
those who withstood itl 
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If ever we ascribe to the verdict of men, counted one by 
one to millions, a significance bearing, if not on the absolute 
right, yet at least on their convictions of what is right, we 
can scarce deny or depreciate the weight of that decision 
now. Those who, after experience of war, resolve to con- 
tinue it, must, at least, be regarded as more resolute than 
those who begin a war. All means and efforts were engaged 
to make the decision an intelligent one, and to bring the 
elements which entered into it within the comprehension of 
ordinary minds. The burden which the nation is bearing, 
and that which it would need to assume, with the sure ratio 
of its increase and severity, with the consequent vexations 
and risks, were candidly disclosed. The resources, also, of 
the nation were deliberately estimated on the basis of its 
reserved energies, as in part a matter of statistics, and, for 
the rest, of reasonable hypothesis. Deference was paid to 
the high standard of common intelligence among the native- 
bom voters, by lajring before them, in carefully prepared 
documents, the materials for unbiassed judgment. The 
usual artifices of a political campaign were subjected to all 
the restraints and cautionary measures which are consistent 
with liberty for both parties. Even the popular harangues 
were, in general, of a high tone ; and only a very few of the 
public speakers were so far misled by their own ill temper or 
their selfish aims as to leave recorded against them legitimate 
reasons, if not for political, at least for social, proscription. 
The opposition did good service towards insuring the same 
intelligence of decision, by presenting all the cogent reasons, 
all the actual obstacles, as well as all the bugbear and ficti- 
tious apprehensions, which might warrant its own measures, 
or qualify the convictions, the purposes, or the zeal of the 
party in power. There was less than ever before of that 
inconsistency between our professed reliance upon the inteU 
ligence of the masses, and the tricks and cajoleries, the 
trumpery catch-words and silly devices which address them- 
selves to those who help to fill the net, without being 
conscious that their destined use is that of bait. If, as is 
affirmed by those who should know, some hundreds of hired 
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torch-bearers appeared, for the same fee, m the city proces- 
sions of both parties, they will have occasion only to remember 
which party happened to have the pleasanter weather for 
its night-tramp, and the more rallying creature-comforts for 
protection against a cold. Those who, in reviewing the 
struggle, are curious to pursue it into its private and personal 
partisanships, may employ their ingenuity, with or without 
their charity, in accounting for the position of this man or 
that, by a smouldering animosity, or a laid-up grudge from 
former antagonisms. Nor will individual instances be lack- 
ing, to be discussed between the generous and the suspicious, 
of conversions and avowed convictions and new positions 
attached to the names of public men. 

Such of us as are happily exempted by profession or 
principle or temperament from the more exciting and pas- 
sionate experiences connected with such a struggle, may find 
in it rich materials for quiet thoughtfulness and for profound 
speculation. On the whole, the occasion was one which we 
all feel and know is burdened with momentous and near 
consequences. As it will enter into history, who of us would 
not be glad, if, in the calm and security of some other scene 
or age, he might read the matured issues of the nation's 
balloting and its decision? 

From the clustering homes of our northern and western 
lands, in crowded cities, snug towns, and scattered rural 
dwellings, have come those whose ballots have wrought this 
decision. Many of them were cast after prayers as sincere 
as those which preceded the choice of an aposde. Those 
ballots were dropped by hands which have been wrung in 
woe over the desolations of the war made in those thousand 
homes. The populous metropolis of the land, the centre of 
all disturbing and dangerous influences, cast a ballot in which 
some forty thousand majority were counted by the opposition, 
— coming from foreigners by birth, — as yet unskilled in our 
highest patriotism, and from exiles, and sympathizers with 
sedition, resident there. But that local majority was more 
than neutralized outside the capital, in the rural regions of 
the State, by its native-bom and educated inhabitants. The 
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voice of the people is not the voice of God ; but only the 
voice of God can silence it. And only his will in manifest 
demonstration can thwart its purpose. Such is the signif- 
icance of this ballot. It is not the triumph of a divine 
decree, but it is the ratifying of an intelligent resolution of 
man. 

There was an alternative for choice, — a positive two- 
sided issue submitted to the people for their ballot. That 
alternative on the one side was simple ; on the other, vague 
and complicated. On the one side it was this: Shall we 
pursue our military policy unchanged in method or design 
or leadership, with the one sole purpose of crushing rebellion, 
and saving and vindicating the nation ? On the other side, 
the alternative, as presented by a party composed of hete- 
rogeneous and discordant elements, was not simple, but 
compound, confusing, not definable, except by many distinc- 
tions and qualifications. To some who espoused the op- 
position, its aim was hardly distinguishable, except as to 
leadership, from that which the Government was pursuing, 
and the people have ratified. But a leading motive or pur- 
pose scarcely consists with joint or distracting motives or 
even wishes not approving its own direct and sole design. 
And so an opposition which professed only a desire for some 
change in the conduct of the war entered into fellowship 
with those who pronounced the war a crime and a failure, 
hopeless, and therefore to be given over by other efibrts for 
peace. 

So incongruous and discordant were the elements of the 
party in opposition, that, in the event of its political success, 
it would have found within its own ranks and councils, 
under some modifications indeed, though essentially the same 
irreconcilable aims and purposes, and the same differences 
of opinion as to methods and means which constituted the 
grounds of its antagonism to the party in power, — now no 
longer a party. Precisely the same strife which has been 
convulsing the politics of the nation would have been trans- 
ferred in a more condensed, but by no means a more tracta- 
ble, or a less distracting or alarming form, into the sharper 
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discords of a cabinet and an Administration dictated to hj 
those who might claim to have g^ven them the power. 
There was really no issue between the two parties, the sub- 
stance of which was not manifest in the incorporated, but 
not assimilated, elements of the party in opposition. Of what 
sort the precipitate from such a combination would have been, 
even those who compounded it could not reasonably predict. 
The decision of the nation has adopted the simpler alternative 
of the issue. 

And yet, though the resolve to pursue the war unchanged 
in councils and in leadership sounds and is simple in its 
statement, it is one to which many discordant elements con- 
tribute, and which is full of perplexities and anxieties in its 
details. It avows what we purpose to do, and then it throws 
us back on our ways and means. Its purpose is to put the 
maintenance of our American National unity foremost in 
resolve, and in political and military measures and enterprises. 
The whole soil of the United States of North America is 
regarded as held in fee by the nation ; and all who live on 
its territory are held in allegiance to its laws and edicts. 
Under certain just restrictions of right policy and humanity, 
the question of territorial integrity and unity takes precedence 
of all others. The purpose is, that the law of the nation 
shall extend over the whole of it, whatever may befall the 
inhabitants or the peculiar institutions of any rebellious por- 
tion of it, — town or state, individual or confederacy. If 
people abroad find it difficult to comprehend the idea which 
underlies this resolution, it may be because it is an American 
idea nationalized by the American people. We have all 
learned how dull and slow even our English kinsfolk have 
been to apprehend this idea of ours. They are beginning, 
however, to take it in ; and their learning it now may save 
them trouble for the future. 

It claims special notice, that, in this stem trial of purely 
American principles on so broad a field and with such 
momentous national issues, we should have had a purely 
American Chief Magistrate. Our President is an indigenous 
man, the product of our own soil and circumstances, in a 
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region where the peculiarities of place^ of influences, and 
products are most distinctively characteristic. He is no 
courtier, no scholar, no trained expert in the manners of 
academies or drawing-rooms. His features would baffle the 
moulding skill of classic Grecian art, and perplex the chisel 
of genius, in fashioning their marble counterpart. Marble 
would not be the suitable material for their presentment. 
In vain would the Roman toga attempt to round into easy 
grace of shape and attitude the angularities of his limbs. 
The canvas which is to be animate with his portrait must be 
content to be excluded from all galleries of beauty. Talley- 
rand would be impressed with the waste rather than with 
the lack of direct self-committal in his plain-spoken words. 
He is, indeed, home-born, home-bred, the product of our 
own soil, and of that, too, beyond the mountain-ridge of the 
primary deposit. The wits and triflers of the press, and many 
silly story-tellers, have shown a poor ingenuity in fabricating 
reports of him and his sayings, designed to heap ridicule on 
him. His lack of the graces and of the polish of artificial 
manners, his plain-spoken ways, and his shrewd aptness in 
blunting impertinent or obtrusive approaches by facetious 
indifference, make him an easy victim for those skilled in 
the little arts of malice and slander. But he has already 
made the mark of character, and won the homage rendered 
to straight-forward, high-toned integrity. The statesmen 
and diplomatists of the old world, after taking time to place 
him and to analyze him, have now discerned the specific 
cast and genus of the man; and they accord to him an 
honor which State craft and official dignity by no means 
imply, even if they consist with it. History is ransacked 
in vain for a parallel to him, though, in its revolutionary 
annals, it gives us, in its representative characters, many 
striking contrasts to him. Destined, we may well believe 
him to be, to a wide and an exalted fame ! A man of a 
godly and revering frame of heart, ruling his own spirit, 
unselfish and faithful towards his fellow-men, pure and 
devoted in ministering the most conspicuous office of gov- 
ernment on the whole earth, — such he seems thus far to 

2 
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have proved himself. And his trial has been sharp and 
stem. If such as he has been he still shall be, — and there 
is a pledge of prolonged identity in the man, and of perse- 
verance in the style of his virtues, — then, when he becomes 
a character of history, to say nothing of the attractions of 
the picturesque in personal history, or the diagnosis of a 
marked individuality, — will he not stand among the world's 
very greatest and very best? How men among us with 
human hearts can turn him into a jeer, call him a tyrant, 
malign him as a trimmer or a demagogue, — is not indeed a 
wonder ; for folly in all its shapes is naturalized among us : 
but it is a sad token of the lack of all manly nobleness 
and generous sympathy. What cares and burdens, what 
responsibilities and anxieties, what days and nights are his 1 

But the choice of a leader is not the disposal of the conflict, 
nor the solution of the dread perplexities of our future. 
There is a dim and difficult way before us. The thronging, 
deepening anxieties of the national struggle appal the hearts 
of many ; and only those of lightest hope and weakest judg- 
ment would presume to indicate any near result, or to shape 
its conditions. The future can be cheered or forecast by 
us only through the positive assurances and facts which the 
present gives as encouragement. 

In looking on into the future, and conceiving and labor- 
ing for any prospect or plan for the solution of the mighty 
result, there are two sources or grounds of our wise reli- 
ance : first, a confident hopefulness of a desirable and a 
rewarding issue for the conflict ; and, second, an intelligent 
and bold acknowledgement of the many practical difficulties, 
embarrassments, complications^ and tangled conditions of the 
struggle. 

We need first and most the strength and leading of an 
unwavering, full-freighted: hope, true confidence, humble, 
thoughtful, chastened, as may be, held under allowances for 
all divine overrulings of our ignorance or our wishes; but 
still a confident hope, a conviction, that the dread struggle 
will repay its cost, and be crowned with a triumphant success. 
Let that hope be seated in our hearts ! It will be to us 
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strength, cheerfulness, solace, and provision under all that 
lies between us and its full fruition. And the past and the 
present will furnish warrants for that hope. We have re- 
traced no step, yielded no resolution, depreciated or distrusted 
no motive, which has thus far guided us. The will and pur- 
pose of the people have been declared by ballot. In face of 
all the known and apprehended exactions of the struggle 
projected into the undefined future, under the burden of an 
increasing drain of men and money, of taxation and personal 
sacrifice, the voice of the people is, that the strife against 
rebellion should be vigorously pursued, and that the same 
mind and will and lead which have thus far directed it shall 
retain the power, skilled by practice, and approved in resolve 
and aim. A strong and reasonable hope in any enterprise 
which engages the energies of men centres in the conscious- 
ness of ability and purpose within themselves. Have not 
most of us thought and felt, all along the course of this awful 
fraternal strife, that, if we have so great a cause to be saved, 
it must have in itself some self-saving power ; a vitality and 
vigor which will re-enforce us while we are serving it ? There 
must be a virtue, an energy, in our national cause, which has 
a potency in itself, using us as instruments for its success, for 
its triumph. This prompting of patriotism as a spirit lying 
behind and -within the inspiration of men and women, not 
only of armies, but of those who fill them and feed them 
and pay them, and minister to their wounded, and honor 
their dead, — this spirit of patriotism is the mightiest weapon 
of war. Like the sun, it feeds its own flames; and men 
do not see or know how its unwasted supplies are secretly 
renewed. We are often reminded in these peaceful, thriving 
regions, that we do not realize the war. No ; nor do we 
know the resources within us on which we have not yet 
drawn. Our hope has power and grace behind it. 

The question of cost in money, the enormous outlay, the 
heaping debt, will not impair or chill that hope. Putting all 
thought of repudiation or national bankruptcy out of view, 
we can contemplate the possibility, if stem necessity should 
require, that the great majority of those who hold the pecu- 
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uiary national obligations should, by voluntary proffer and 
petition to the Government, propose to surrender every 
money-claim for the sake of the country, for the sake of pos- 
terity. And as to men, — men for the camp and field and 
for the ships, — the men stand behind the ballots which rep- 
resent the people's purpose one way, to secure its fulfilment 
in another. 

The second ground of our wise reliance is found in a bold 
and intelligent facing of all the practical difficulties before us. 
They are many and huge ones. It requires courage to face 
them in their dim, bewildering vastness and terror. But it 
would not be wise to attempt to shape them, for they are 
misty at best ; and some of them will never become solid, and 
others of them will vanish. But we must face many of them 
as realities, stern and perilous; and we must say to our- 
selves, as one by one they take shape, this is to be mastered 
and disposed of. Of one thing we may be certain, as illus- 
trated by personal and universal experience of the relations 
between foreboded and actual evils, that no more dismal 
realities can be visited upon us than those which have 
been made familiar to our apprehensions by the dark predic- 
tions of some among us who have opposed the national 
purpose, or the conduct of the war. Many of us, in the 
exercise of our best intelligence, settled in our minds the 
irrevocable decision, that, as failure would be total and 
permanent ruin to us, all inflictions and calamities short of 
that were to be regarded as conditions for averting it, and 
therefore to be submitted to, without halting or even protest. 
The object which we have in view has steadily become more 
definite, more dear, and more sacred, as effort and sacrifice 
have carried us deeper into its vitalities. Our cause has won 
an element of inexpressible potency for appeal and resolution 
in the precious and endeared offerings made to it. Its 
youngest victims stand as our sagest councillors, the purest 
priests at the nation's altar, the most hopeful prophets of 
sure triumph. The Christian conscience of the people, with- 
out the help of cunning casuistry, but with the full, calm, 
earnest conviction of a heart-purpose, assures us that a grand 
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and holy msplratlon of humanity overrules all other motives 
and aims of the war. The majority of our soldiers in 
field and camp, with heads bared^ and faces turned heaven- 
ward, may aflSrm that they are fighting for a cause in which 
their present foes are to have a full share of good with them- 
selves^ and that the sum of blessing to each depends upon 
our success. 

Whether this war shall prove, on the nation's part, to have 
been a crime or a righteous enterprise, depends upon what 
is yet to transpire as the way and the terms of peace, and 
not upon mere reference to. its origin, nor upon L method 
up to this stage of it. If we shall feel bound conscientiously, 
not from necessity, to close it, yielding the point and the 
prize of the Eebellion to those who stirred it, then it is now a 
crime. Our refusal at the first, our delay, our resistance to 
grant what we shall ever be induced to own was a rightful 
demand, have been and are unjustifiable. Measured by 
the scale of loss and woe for which we shall thus be proved 
culpable, our crime will be marked as of daring and awful 
heinousness. 

So far the conscience of the nation is not pricked by re- 
proach or misgiving. Sealizing more profoundly and in- 
tensely, as, to our own amazement, we measure the course of 
the war by years, what horrors of scourge and misery it 
brings with it, the moment has not been known when the 
nation's second judgment has doubted whether it were wise 
or right to have entered upon it. 

The whole issue at stake, as it showed its balanced alterna- 
tive to us, when the match burned down to the powder, 
has remained unchanged. It was then, and is now, the alter- 
native of a wrecked and ruined nationality, embracing the 
world's noblest experiment and hope, or of a country sad- 
dened, lacerated, humiliated^ but purified and re-instated in 
its lofty distinction, by a struggle which develops and assures 
its true life. The great Teacher spoke one of his truths of 
largest compass and of most profound import in the words : 
" No man can serve two masters." No man can divide the 
allegiance of his heart. Nor can a nation do that« We have 
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tried to do it ; and we failed. The snakes of discord were 
hatched in the very cradle of the nation ; and they were not 
strangled there. Whether the human or the reptile antago- 
nist shall retain its life^ is the issue which waits decision in 
our civil war. 

It is the greatest of wars, because for the greatest stake that 
was ever at issue in war. It is, in its conduct on this nation's 
part, the most humane war that was ever waged on the 
earth, engaging in us the least of ferocity, of barbarity, of 
reckless and fiendish cruelty, and the most relieved and chas- 
tened by forbearing mercy and thoughtfulness as to every 
needful measure of severity. Traitors and spies and de- 
serters are leniently dealt with, llie first and the most 
unpitied victims of all other convulsions and wars, they are 
all but tolerated, not to say, unmolested, among us. Editors 
of newspapers, and public plotters and declaimers against 
Government, are allowed a license of free speech and writing ; 
the exceptions to which, in a very few and those not the 
worst cases, are, by the same tolerance of utterance, repre- 
sented as instances of the most tyrannical oppression. The 
prisoners caught from the ranks of the nation's foe are housed 
and fatted, not for the slaughter, but to offset, when the time 
shall come to show them, the cadaverous victims from our 
own households who have been rotting and starving in 
Southern pest-houses. The angels of mercy, laden with alle- 
viating and luxurious gifts gathered from all the household 
cupboards of the land, attend, with equal zeal, upon the 
sufferings of friend and foe. Our people have wrought and 
adorned the largest and richest frame in which the picture of 
the Good Samaritan has been or ever can be set. 

Meanwhile, it is not in human nature to be satisfied under 
such circumstances as are now before us and around us, with- 
out asking questions, and shaping wishes into anticipations, 
about the future. What can we reasonably look for as the 
solution, the method for disposing of the terrible conflict? 
Our efforts and hopes, taken together, ought to fashion out 
something like expectations. We read the edicts of the 
military leaders, the editorial columns of the newspaper- 
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writers, and the official documents of the political schemers 
in the region of rebellion. They are full of resolution, of 
defiance, of boastful assurance, of sworn determination never 
to yield the ground on which they have planted themselves. 
Of course, these utterances will be in tone and purport such 
as we find them to be. For from whom do they come ? 
Many superficial or dismayed readers among us peruse these 
utterances of the instigators and master-spirits of the Rebel- 
lion ; and, hastily inferring that they speak the mind and will 
of a whole people, sadly say, " These tokens do not intimate 
any repentance, any sense of failure or discouragement, any 
readiness for conciliation on the part of our foe.*' Such per- 
sons have merely to put the simple question. From whom 
come these sturdy and defiant boasts and pledges ? They can 
all be traced, as can the first plottings and the dragooning 
initiatives of the Rebellion, to a fellowship of men not exceed- 
ing in number a single score. Of course, they must remain 
committed to a cause, whose disaster is to them absolute 
wreck of all earthly aims, with the blot of eternal infamy on 
their names. So far as human retribution or vengeful pen- 
alty awaits them, the councils and courts of the nation 
will, in all probability, be spared its infliction. It will come 
upon them, in all the severity of which they will be able to 
bear it, from the dupes and victims of their own pitiless am- 
bition and misleading falsehoods. There are those among us 
who say they are waiting for the days of peace, to read what 
they feel most interest in, — the internal secret history of the 
war, in the councils and privacies of the rebels. There will, 
indeed, be startling and confounding disclosures from those 
sources. But beyond all the woes and tragedies which have 
been opened to our knowledge as they transpired, will be 
the harrowing revelations of private, household griefs, of 
dark atrocities, of outrages and brutal inhumanities incident 
to the iron-heeled despotism and barbarous passion by which 
the plotters of the Rebellion have overawed and tyrannized 
over the people whose glorious heritage and birthright they 
have sought to sacrifice. It requires no help from the imagi- 
nation to draw the scenes of agony which have crushed the 
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hearts, and overborne the patriotism, of hundreds of thonsands 
in Southern homes. 

Therefore, the hope of Northern Christian patriots is, 
that the war will find its end in the protest and rising of the 
people in the region of the Kebellion against their own 
leaders. To bring about that righteous result, is the sole 
purpose of the discomfiture, the sufferings, and the defeat 
which we expect our army and navy to inflict on the 
organized forces of the Rebellion. We have assured the 
Southern people that we are their true friends. They will 
believe it when they have stricken their own real enemies. 
That there is, in the heart of our Chief Magistrate, a purpose 
of magnanimous dealing which he evidently finds it hard to 
reserve in announcement till the fit moment for it has come, 
but which will meet the demands of the opportune time, and 
reconcile the strife, who of us doubts ? Shall we not all be 
satisfied at least to have extended the time for the maturing 
of the opportunity for such a peace? 
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DISCOURSE. 



ACTS XX. 24: 

« 

" TbB MINISTRT which I HAVB RRCRXYED OF THB LoRD JrsUS, TO TESTIFY 

THE GOSPEL OF THB GRACE OF GOD." 

Such, in the definition of an bfficial trust, and of the 
standard of duty which it appoints and consecrates, is 
the full commission of a minister of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. In the free, bold speech which floats 
in the air of our modem life, those words of official 
commission may be pronounced antiquated. But they 
are destined to outlive eras and ages of debate and 
dispute about them, and to prolong into undated time 
the imbroken succession of Christian teachers. 

Those words had, I trust, their fuU meaning for 
me, — I know they had a deep and solemn meaning 
for me, — when, twenty-five years ago yesterday, I 
trembled under the burden of undefined obligation 
imposed upon me, in the devotional peut of the ordi- 
nation services which made me the minister of this 
Christian Church and Society. I felt then, as I have 
felt ever since, and never more profoundly than I feel 
to-day, that over and distinct from every honor or 



privilege or office which you, or those whom you 
represent, then intrusted to me, I was receiving a 
commission from Jesus Christ, to be a minister of his 
gospel of grace from God. As to any presumption 
of professional conceit, or any defiance of prelatical 
or ecclesiastical theories on the subject of ministerial 
succession or authority, I was as unconscious as was 
the youngest child who might have been in the pews. 
The source of the commission, not its channels, ab- 
sorbed my thought. I knew that I was undertaking 
an office whose duties and sphere and means and 
purposes were so well defined by Jesus Christ, that 
he alone had the power of appointment to it. I have 
never for a moment been troubled by a misgiving of 
the lack of any credentials or qualifications with which 
prelates or councils could invest me. There is, in- 
deed, a succession in the ministry ; a transmission of 
offices, functions, and means. But it is the gift of the 
grace of God descending through the line, and not 
the line itself, which perpetuates the ministry, and 
which is itself the ministration. Sure I am, that no 
one can pursue the work of the ministry for a period 
of years, without learning, through his heart and 
conscience, whether he is dealing with it as a sacred 
trust received from Christ, or as a mere calling, occu- 
pation, or profession, for employment, position, or a 
livelihood. Certain it is, that no routine work done 
in this world can be more distressingly wearisome in 
the doing, nor more oppressively burdened with re- 
proaches of conscience in what is done, as well as in 



what is left undone, than is the work of the ministry 
without love for it, and the spirit of fidelity in its 
discharge. I know full well that I have lacked some 
of the qualifications which have been the divine en- 
dowments of many other ministers. I know, too, that . 
I have lacked other qualifications which greater per- 
sonal fidelity in the training of my heart and spirit, 
and in the use of my time and faculties, would have 
secured to me. I realize better than you do my 
deficiencies. My own heart makes no boast to me. 
But as to what it plainly speaks, and what it gently 
whispers to me of short-comings and errors, — run- 
ning through all the days since that ordination service, 
— it says to me, and not to you. I trust I am all the 
more sensible of my defects and short^comings, because 
your kindness has forbid my hearing of them from 
you, and has left me to discover them by my own 
self-reckoning. 

This day is the reproduction of that which I recall. 
The same clear sunlight ; the same blustering wind ; 
the same penetrating chill of air, return with the 
season. Some of the fresh and sensitive feelings of 
the occ€ision come back to me to-day, with a deepened 
and hallowed tenderness wrought in them and by them 
through these swiftly numbered years. To the divine 
Source and Guardian of my life, to whom with you I 
have offered so many prayers here and in your houses; 
who has given me so full and large a share of all 
"pleasant earthly allotments, fair privileges, and rich 
opportunities; to him, for all his goodness and for- 



bearance, I offer the gratitude of my heart To you, 
my kind parishioners and friends, for your steady and 
quiet relations of fidelity and responsive sympathy, 
and for all your many single tokens of individual and 
united regard and generosity, I would here express, 
as words may do it, the fulness of my thanks. I 
recall no occasion, through all these years, of variance 
or ill-feeling, or even of disturbed friendliness, be- 
tween myself and a single individual among you. In 
these last years I have heard the echo of a whisper, 
that I preserved so strong a regard for the endeared 
and honored of our circle who are no longer here, as 
to be slow in forming the same ties with all new- 
comers. That is probably true. But they were your 
friends as weU as mine; and indeed some of my 
strongest ties to many of you were knit by those for 
whom we had a common respect and love. We need 
not spend much anxious or constrained effort in trying 
to adjust the measure of our affection or interest for 
the successive companions of our ever-changing fel- 
lowship on the earth. It is enough, if, by degrees of 
acquaintanceship with new features, and of sympathy 
with a new generation of human hearts, we may 
mutually serve, in the great assemblings hereafter, to 
introduce those who, but for our intermediate relation, 
would have been strangers to each other. 

Let me recall, with brevity, the circumstances under 
which my official relation to this parish began. Your 
former minister had resigned his office here, on July 
15, 1839, to assume the duties of a professorship in 



the University. Having been ordained here April 15, 
1818, his connection with you had continued a little 
more than tvrenty-one years. The honor and venera- 
tion which now attach to him, from the discharge of 
later and more pubUc trusts, are the crowning tribute 
of the lofty esteem and the fond regard which clung 
to him when he belonged to you. It must have been, 
it wafi, a grievous trial for a Church to part with such 
a teacher and pastor, in the very maturity of his 
powers. 

Having recently returned from foreign travel, your 
pulpit, with others that needed occasional supplies, 
was offered to my transient occupancy. Beginning 
with September 1, 1839, it was intrusted to me for 
four Sundays, to be filled by myself or by exchanges. 
Again, beginning with October 20, I preached here 
on the whole, or on a part, of seven Sundays, up to 
the close of the year. I had no thought of offering 
myself as a candidate for settlement here. Had that 
trial-position been proposed to me directly, I think I 
should have declined it For I knew well the fame 
and ability of him with whom you had parted; and 
among those who thought they knew, or who were 
interested to know, the repute of this parish, its ele- 
ments, and the conditions of ministerial work in it, it 
was regarded as a very difGicult and exacting place for 
a young man. I was taken by surprise when, on 
January 10, 1840, I received an ofGicial notice that 
you had held a parish-meeting, and extended to me 
an invitation to become your minister. I knew, before 
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I preached here, only two persons who resided in the 
town. While I was exercised m mind and feeling 
over the questions of fitness, duty, and inclination, 
which were pressing upon me, a ministerial friend 
and brother, whose home was among you, privately 
informed me that there was a variance in the parish. 
I had been heard many times in the pulpit Another 
candidate, who had filled the pulpit only three half- 
days, had greatly interested some of the society, who 
felt aggrieved that final action had been pressed by a 
majority before he had had a fair trial I was told, 
that the vote of the parish, as given by one hundred 
and nine of the proprietors, cast eighty-thiee for me, 
and twenty-six against me. That other candidate* 
was my friend, and one whom I esteemed and loved. 
He was my superior in endowments and graces. A 
pure and faithful soul was his. He afterwards had 
other, several, places in which, for brief periods, he 
served in the ministiy which he loved, always to 
the highest appreciation of the best and most re- 
ceptive of those around him. But, on the whole, 
his was a broken and troubled ministry: of unreal- 
ized aims, and of success and estimate far, far below 
the sterling deserts of his character and mind. Ten 
years have passed since his short life closed; one of 
those lives which, because of its unfulfilled promise 
on the earth, not through lack of beauty or of power, 
but through infelicity of conditions and adaptations, 

* Rev. George F. Simmons. 



may excel, in the glory of the celestial home, the 
more successful in earthly rivalries. 

It was because of what I had learned in reference 
to the feeling for that other candidate, that I com- 
municated to the society my hesitation to accept their 
call. I wrote as follows referring to my information, 
that some of the parish insisted that the just claims 
of another candidate had not been regarded: "It 
seems to me, that such a feeling, whether founded 
in a sense of right or in a preference, should be 
respected : otherwise its existence would be an early 
and a disagreeable experience m my ministry. The 
partiality of a majority in such a matter should not 
slight the just wishes of a minority." 

The committee soon afterwards informed me by 
letter, that further canvassing showed, that, of twenty- 
five proprietors who had not been present at the 
voting, only one was in opposition; and that the 
opposition was not personal to myself. The members 
of the Church, connected with the society, voting 
separately, were unanimous in extending to me their 
invitation to this pastorate. So I came here. I have 
never regretted the choice of my life's work ; nor of 
tiie place, the scene, the subjects of it Thrice I 
might have changed these last, for others. • I have 
been employed and contented here, and have had 
a full share of the satisfactions of a sacred and 
pleasant relation, with not a single one of the trials 
or annoyances so often incident to it. 

With uniform vigor and elasticity of bodily health, 
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.fitting me for the hours and duties of continuous 
study, and for all regular and incidental services in 
the pulpit and the parish, twentyrfive years of time 
have made for me their record of providential exi)e- 
rience. These years have fled, and chased each 
other as the tides have ebbed and flowed in the 
rivers which bathe the foundations of our dwellings ; 
as the leaves which have fallen in successive autumns. 
To call back those years again is to call back how 
many other things, — and what are not things beside ! 
— persons, friends, loved and honored forms familiar 
to the eye ; impressions recorded in the heart ; scenes ; 
incidents ; occasions, sad and bright, of festival and 
of lamentation ; providences fearful and benedictive ; 
losses and gains; homes in which the light of do- 
mestic life has gone out, and has been kindled in 
joy again ; caskets, the deposits of infant forms, the 
elect of death, fairer than the summer flowers strewn 
over them; and other caskets, with their treasures 
of maturer love and sorrow, and with the relics of 
those so aged and withered with years that they 
would have seemed to us but the stubble of the 
gleaning, were it not for the grain of the reproduc- 
tive life which had headed in the dry stalks. All — 
all bliss and woe, all opportunities and uses, all peace 
and conflict, all that the ways and will of Grod crowds 
into a period of completed years — comes back with 
them ; and if a devout spirit can review them, and a 
serene hope can crown them, they part with all that 
may have been sad in them. 
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In the exercise of this ministerial office for such a 
period of years, a question rises in my mind which I 
may be supposed able to answer, with some maturity 
of thought and experience, if I can but rid myself 
sufficiently of professional bias to answer it with any 
degree of impartiality. The question is this: Is 
there occasion and need, is there a healthful want, 
is there a useful and exacting range of service, in 
our modem communities, to be filled by ministers 
like myself] Are we wanted? Are we of use? Is 
there something for us to do? Is there something 
which we really do? Do we justify and make good 
our presence and professional calling? Should we 
be missed by an omitted and craving service, if we 
subsided utterly? 

I take into view the widest range of all the activi- 
ties and exigencies of human life. My mind sweeps 
the compass and contents of all the tasks and labors 
given to all human wants and comforts, from the 
reception into life of each new-bom infant, to the 
casting of the earth back into the newly-tenanted 
grave. I see how all around me, mixed of four 
generations, are each adding to the amount of all 
this work, or doing some of it. I take each year 
through, made of days, and a course of years, multi- 
plying the incidents and changes of the same stints 
of labor. I walk the streets and roads, look over 
fields and mills, look into shops and houses, peer 
into cellars and workshops, and mount into the attics 
of mechanic toil. I see the throngs distributing them- 
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selves in the morning to their vocations, — seated, 
standing, running to and fro, — and coming home 
again at evening to pursue other parts of the same 
labor. They are making, preparing human food, 
clothing ; furnishing means of subsistence, medicines, 
appliances, reUefs, trinkets, amusements, luxuries, 
means of folly and vice. A generous view of all 
the occupations, and even of the make-shifts, by 
which the crowds around us obtain employment and 
subsistence, leads us to extend a broadly charitable 
allowance for all employments and ingenious devices, 
even for creating artificial wants. The maker of dolls 
and toys, the ventriloquist, the nu^ician, and the 
singer, and even tiiose who post their attractive 
bills; the caterers for innocent pleasure; the culti- 
vators of flowers in the winter, and the makers of 
artificial flowers, — all stand in a liberal judgment 
as members of the body of the C!ommonwealth, 
sharing the labors needful for the promotion of human 
comfort and happiness. Amid all this variety of 
service, the great, divine test of all relations between 
man and men is a question of use. Have I, through 
my special professional calling, a place anywhere — 
I care not for its relative position on the scale — 
on this roll of workers ; having my hours, following 
the bell, with a right to go here or there without 
obtrusiveness, and with something that I may hon* 
estiy call work and service 'i As I walk your streets, 
either among those who cleanse them, or those who 
pass over them to their various labors, may I say to 
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myself, ^'I, too, have something to do, — something 
which serves others ? " 

And, asking it of myself, I must ask it of my 
brethren ; of those of the same official calling, walk- 
ing these same streets, dividing these homes with me, 
— the Catholic priests, the ministers of all our 
churches. 

My friends, it requires no help from personal or 
professional vanity to allow me to say ^' yes " to that 
question. I have not been an idler. Indeed, my 
great misgiving for years has been, whether a mere 
routine- working ; a method and regularity of tasks ; 
repetition without variation; conformity to a fixed 
course and means, without intermitting, re-adapted, 
and experimental efforts, — has not limited the use of 
my activity. Perhaps so. Probably so. 

When, amid the spheres and forms of service of 
man for man, a place has been found for that repre- 
sented by the ministerial office, the whole further 
interest of the subject concerns that of individual 
ability and fidelity and aptitude. The qualities and 
spirit of the individual make of that office much or 
little, and measure its successful or disappointing 
experiment, for him. The loffier hi. own Lim.te 
of its possibilities and its responsibilities, the more 
sharply he can define, and even isolate, its objects ; 
the greater concentration of purpose and zeal can he 
give to it. The great question is that of the adap- 
tation of a particular individual to one particular 
congregation of persons and families. They have 
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been gathered by his predecessor. If he has magni- 
fied and graced his office, he has set a high standard. 
The words of the maturely wise have been as bolts 
and nails driven straight and firm by the master. 
Those of his successor may be as blows, without bolts 
to be driven by them. The marvel is, that even the 
majority of a mixed congregation can harmonize 
under the circumstances. I have often congratulated 
myself on the good feeling and considerateness and 
tolerance which so kindly adjusted relations between 
us. 

Schemes and devices and projects have suggested 
themselves, or been hinted by others to me, for what 
is called " infusing new life," or " drawing in young 
people," or building up the church communion, or 
calling throngs to listen to lectures on temporary 
excitements, or promoting some transient enthusiasm, 
or advancing some good cause. My self-respect has 
prevented my doing or favoring some of these things : 
I could not carry countenance or confidence into 
them. As to others of them, I confess to a lack in 
my temperament of the enthusiastic element. I dis- 
trust schemes, intriguings, devices, surprises, indirect 
ingenuities, for getting round people in religion. 
Especially do I abhor every thing that looks like 
rehgion "on false pretences;" the cajoling young 
people, or older people, by hiding the pill of piety 
in floral, social, dramatic, rural, or musical blandish- 
ments or fascinations. If there is an interest of 
human beings which may stand on its own positive 
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independence in appeal and power, it is religion. 
When the older members of a Christian society are 
moved to suggest or to rely upon any special device 
of an extraneous character for interesting their young 
people, it will generally be the case that the root of 
any existing difficulty among them, if not manifestly 
chargeable upon the incompetence of the minister, 
will be a lack of interest, of fidelity, or of the in- 
fluence of example and authority among the older 
persons themselves. 

When the time comes for you to have another 
minister, I can easily believe that you may find one 
endowed and trained and influenced quite differently 
&om myself, who will be better adapted to, at least, 
a part of the membership of this society. He will 
freshen and renew the life and activity and interest 
among you; he wUl engage new hands and hearts 
and voices, that are idle or cold or silent now. The 
great reason why a minister, after years of trial, does 
not interest some of his flock, is because he has 
never yet done it, and they have ceased to expect it. 
There is good work to be done here by somebody. 

Yet I have been at work which has employed me, 
and sometimes tried me. The most of it has been 
attractive in itself; easy, too, and grateful. And 
even the most exacting and painful part of it has 
been directiy or indirectly so engaged with human 
sensibUities, needs, and sorrows, as to have yielded 
its reward in some satisfaction. 

This sphere of service is one which makes an 
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equal draught on the resources of mind and heart; 
and yet it fills and renews those resources, furnishing 
within what it afterwards draws out I turn over 
with amazement, with dismay, the masses of written 
paper prepared for the pulpit and the lecture-room, 
covered with what was certainly intended to serve 
for sacred instruction, helps to devotional culture, 
and means of moral and religious improvement. It 
divides itself heneath my eye and memory into two 
distinct portions, -one of information, one of exhor- 
tation. It has been my purpose and effort all through 
my ministry to teach intelligently, and to let the 
whole interest of my themes and method depend 
upon the simplicity and the substantial truth of what 
I have taught. I have tried that every young person 
growing up under any thing more than a merely 
chance relation to this Church and society, should 
receive here the essentials of a religious education. 
Those who have availed themselves of opportunities, 
who have had moderate capacities to receive and 
understand, and whose parents have encouraged and 
exercised their authority, will acquit me of inten- 
tional neglect in this. 

The lineage of our own especial fellowship in the 
great fold of Christendom is drawn through those 
who steadily dropped out of their creed and rever- 
ence, every thing which they could not intelligently 
believe and profoundly venerate ; making up for the 
sacrifice by deeper and more earnest convictions, 
attaching to the loftiest themes of Christian wisdom 
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and piety. If, in the free and bold, but not un- 
chastened or conceited exercise of our reasoning 
powers, we utterly reject the old formularies of a 
dogmatic theology, we trust that it is only to be 
drawn, by living spiritual sympathies of divine truth, 
to the august verities of an instructed and constraining 
piety. We may, indeed, err in the excess of our 
didactic or speculative interest, as proportioned to 
our devotional culture; but we can re-adjust those 
proportions by increasing the latter, without dimin- 
ishing the former. 

In the calm, full estimate of our best wisdom and 
experience, we say, unchallenged, that religion is the 
subject of profoundest concern to all human beings. 
We then take up that mighty and transcendent theme, 
and seek to dispense its truth and influence, that each 
living man and child and woman may receive a fit 
portion from it. The work lies amid the conditions 
which perplex and impede it. The varieties of intel- 
ligence and temperament, of conscious or unconscious 
need, of co-operating or resisting feeling, will, of 
course, qualify its effect on individuals. But, allow- 
ing for this, the most effective appeals and lessons of 
religion are those which it addresses, in the simplest 
language of common life, and through thoughts level 
to the common mind, to just such companies as are 
gathered in our mixed congregations. Human beings 
classed together by affinities of temperament, taste, 
or culture, might need such an adaptation of religious 
instruction or influence to themselves as would be 
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powerless, unintelligible, or even offensive, to any 
other company thus arbitrarily or unnaturally se- 
lected. 

The long and varied trial of what is essential and 
substantial in the office of the Christian Ministry, held 
strictly to the terms defined for it in my text, has 
shown the marvellous adaptation of the religion of 
Jesus Christ to the moral and spiritual wants of all 
classes of human beings. I have avowed my own con- 
viction that a true minister of Jesus Christ is commis- 
sioned by him. Therefore I believe it to be the mani- 
fest duty of the Christian minister to refer back to the 
authority ef Jesus Christ, and to feel an assurance, 
that the truths and the lessons which he teaches will 
work an effect wholly apart from his own eloquence 
or earnestness or ability in teaching them, because of 
the vital power of divine energy that is in them. I 
feel no sense of mental or spiritual thraldom in being 
under the authority of truth, in absolute subjection to 
truth ; or, what is in effect the same, under subjection, 
as a minister, to him whom I believe to be the faith- 
ful and true witness of God. The Christian religion, 
in my own maturest thought of it, is the authorized 
and attested promulgation by Jesus Christ to the 
whole human race of a gospel of grace ; that is, of a 
merciful, redeeming and benedictive dispensation from 
God, to his children on the earth. I make no sum- 
mary here of the truths or doctrines, the primary or 
the subordinate elements and contents of that gospel, 
as a compend of my preaching. I have intended 
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either directly to proclaim them, or to proceed upon 
their acknowledged and accepted sanctions, in every 
sermon which I have preached from this desk. 

Within those terms of absolute subjection to the 
authority of Christian truth, and of allegiance to its 
divine teacher, I recognize a range of freedom wide 
and boundless enough for every longing and capacity 
of my nature. And yet wide as that free range is, I 
am resolute to claim the whole of it. In accepting, 
one Master, I stand clear of all others. I have re- 
joiced, how often and how gratefully I could not teU 
you, that my ministry has been in this our free fel- 
lowship of Congregationalism and Independency, and 
in no other. In no other fellowship could I hold 
such an office without galling constraint, or conscious 
insincerity. Each passing year of my mature life has 
deepened my satisfaction that I fell into the lineage 
and succession of that noble class of Christian men 
and women, who had broken every bond of hierar- 
chical and ecclesiastical tyranny, and had asserted the 
spiritual freedom of each individual against every 
doctrinal system that had in it an iota of human inge- 
nuity or dictation. You know, my friends, how 
boldly and defiantly, in the last score of years, even 
the primary verities and sanctions of religion have 
been dealt with by an unsparing radicalism. Amid 
my readings and inward questionings, I have had to 
meet the struggles, the dismay which all unsettling 
discussions, all restiess speculations, bring with them 
on themes' where certainty is impossible. And in the 
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saddest and darkest of those inward struggles, the 
consciousness of an unimpaired freedom, and an un- 
pledged allegiance to any human system or formula 
of faith, has been my refuge, my comfort. If any 
ecclesiastical, covenanted, or creed obligation, even as 
thin as a spider's thread, had held me, it would have 
galled me as an iron fetter. I have never had to 
preach what I have been told I must believe ; nor 
even what I was myself only trying to believe. 
Blessed be God for these free pulpits, for the use of 
those whom his Son makes free to speak or to be 
silent, according to the abundance or the want of 
thorough, earnest conviction. 

Therefore I have loved the freedom of our own 
modes of devotion, without book or liturgical form. 
How often have I stood here to lead your prayers, 
when God's providence, God's work and way in the 
world, God's discipUne of some of you in your homes, 
some awful catastrophe on land or sea, some sharp 
affliction, or some sweet and holy spell from the soft- 
ened light and the mellow air, as in the balmy spring 
or the Indian Summer, has dictated and toned the 
spontaneous language of devotion, when, if I had had 
to pray from a book, my feelings would have been 
checked and chilled. God gives us changing sensi* 
bilities under the varying aspects of nature and of life. 
Why should not our responsive spirits fall into unison 
in their notes of praise and prayer? I have loved 
thus to greet the Spring-time, with its yielding cold 
passing off in rude blasts, with its gladdening promise. 
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and its fresh exhalations, rising, as that mysterious 
earth-smell congenial to our mortality, to meet the 
odorless and yet fragrant air of heaven. I have loved 
to praise the Summer with its lighter labors, and to 
bring back with the reUef and vigor found on the 
mountain or the sea-shore, some new testimony and 
token of the lavish love of God, even if but in the 
phrasing of a prayer. I have welcomed the Autumn, 
with its gatherings-up of the threads of all work, and 
concentrated toil ; and the Winter with its desolation 
and storms, because it varies the forms of God's care 
for us in comforts and joys, and renews our charities 
and deepens our religious thoughtfulness. I would 
try to interpret, through the same varied symbolism of 
faith and trust, the whole rolling year of God's con- 
stant providence and man's changing life, its piping 
joys to which the heart will dance even if the feet 
are still, and its wails of sorrow which die in the dis- 
tance into a plaintive and holy music. 

And these offices of the pulpit and the altar were 
to find their preparation in a portion of every day, 
given to mental and spiritual renewal. To have sat 
through those hours of many years in the quiet of a 
Ubrary-room, suited for study, thought, and the diges- 
tion of truth, is the scholar's luxury, redeemed from 
selfishness when its fruits are to be shared by others. 
Surrounded there by the choice and certified treasures 
of the wisdom and piety of the selecter spirits, the 
celestial minds of our race, one learns to prize the 
most that truth which has had the longest trial, which 
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has found the gravest or the sweetest utterance, and 
has trained the loftiest virtue. These are the treasures 
of the shelf. A hospitable, but not so hearty an in- 
tercourse may be held with the scattering heaps on 
the table of our ephemeral literature ; especicJly with 
certain productions of our so-called " advanced think- 
ers ; " whose claim to that title will be better certified, 
when, if ever, the world catches up with them. 

The chief deduction which, in the matter of inward 
satisfaction, I experienced in the early years of my 
ministry, as to the need and use of this professional 
work, came from this suggestion. I found myself, 
my time and strength, my interest and sympathy, due 
and given to those around me who were the most 
privileged and prospered portion of this community : 
the educated, the refined, the well-to-do, surrounded 
with good influences, with the resources of friends, 
books, and social opportunities. In the mean while, 
there were those among us and around us, the poor, 
the struggling, the suffering, the neglected, the friend- 
less, and the lowly, — the class especially indicated 
by the Saviour as the especial claimants from his 
gospel, but who yet received from it no congenial 
aid. You responded heartily to my pleading, that we 
might be relieved of this reproach. By building and 
sustaining another attractive place for free Christian 
instruction and worship, and by the voluntary support, 
now for seventeen years, of another minister, the agent 
of your benevolence, you have satisfied, in one direc- 
tion, the law of Christian sympathy and love. And 
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this generous effort of yours for others has been a 
means of highest benefit to the internal vigor of your 
own society. I have heard of a poor man who kept 
himself warm through a winter by the exercise of 
gathering sticks for the fire of some poorer than 
himself. It is one exemplification of a universal law 
in all Christian service. That free ministry among us 
has organized Christian zeal and useful labor in our 
own parish. It has given me a circle of kindly, 
familiar, and eo-operative friends, and a much es- 
teemed colleague : the practical direction of whose 
zeal and service has been a complete security against 
that ofiiciousness and dictation, so often a source of 
discord and trouble in parishes, coming from those 
who undertake to help the minister. Our experience 
has been of unqualified good in that matter. 

And what shall I say of my daily walks through 
these crooked streets, to find always a welcome in 
your homes ? There has been scarce a single week-day 
in all these years that I have not been in them, unless 
absent from the place. Nor can I call up a single 
exception to the summary of a sad statement, that, of 
the homes in which my first years of service began, 
there is not one in which I have not been called to 
repeat the ever varying Utany of mortality. It seems 
to me that a very unusual proportion of our losses by 
death have been of the young, the strong, the middle- 
aged : most of whom would not be called old if they 
were living now. Men in their strength and prime ; 
men of vigor and unimpaired ability, with unchanged 
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hair and unbowed frames ; younger men, and men 
older, too, though not infirm ; maidens in their sweet 
bloom of beauty and joy, the gladness and glory of 
fond hearts and happy homes ; children, the multi- 
tude everywhere that fall before the dread sickle, like 
flowers hid beneath the bearded grain ; mothers and 
fathers, leaving their young orphans, — these imma- 
ture losses have, from year to year, been the burden 
of our hearts. Yet they have not so engrossed our 
grief as to deprive of their due memorial some aged 
and venerated men and women who were monuments 
among us of their earlier generations. These all 
have taken with them to their shadowy homes some 
portion of the love of surviving hearts. With how 
many of them was I first brought into a relation of 
confidence and heart-intercourse in their own most 
solemn hours, as the earth was passing from their 
eyes, and dim visions were taking shape as realities ! 
How many scenes, curtained and shaded within the 
chambers of your homes, are gathered in my memory, 
each as distinct and complete in itself as a picture in 
its frame, with a life-like portrait marking its identity ! 
And how many occasions, too, of pure, simple, and 
serene happiness, such as this life of earth affords, 
have I shared with you in these homes ! 

Those who have gone from us, in the way ap- 
pointed for all the living, would have filled these 
seats. They would be full if re-occupied by those 
amQ^g us who have changed their places of residence. 
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They are filled on a pleasant Sunday morning, by our 
third congregation. 

To one who has been privileged, as is a Christian 
minister among us, after many years of a pastoral 
relationship, to enter even into the inner life of, at 
least, a thousand human families, there must needs 
have been a revealing of the true elements and 
methods of our human existence, such as is opened 
by no other entrance^way to those manifest or secret 
experiences. I take from the blessed Saviour that 
glorious lesson, all radiant and cheerful with the 
illustration of his own example, that he, the only 
sinless being that ever lived in flesh, and knowing as 
no other has known what there is in man, and all that 
there is in him to hate or love, was the gentlest, 
mildest judge, the most hopeful, pitying interpreter 
and helper of humanity. Not in scorn, not in de- 
spair, not in any antipathy of nature or feeling, did 
he view the multitude. At the worst, they were to 
him as sheep without a shepherd. The Master's high 
example is the lead for his disciples; and all who 
have followed it, have certified to its assured effect. 
The closer we come to the inner heart of humanity, 
in the spirit of a discerning and serving sincerity, the 
surer is our confidence that it hides or reveals some- 
thing to be hoped for or loved. Nor is this high and 
cheering verity of Christian experience brought under 
distrust by the equally certified fact, that intimate 
professional converse with humanity, in its animal 
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and physical relations, its poor infirmities of flesh and 
blood, its sensualisms and diseases, its abjectness of 
want and misery and woe, is profoundly crushing to 
all earth-bom pride of our stock and destiny. Below 
all that, — the purple robes, or rags ; the loathsomeness 
of disease, or the hideousness of dissolution, — below 
all of which eye or other sense takes observance, 
penetrate to the heart, — often the poor and wayward 
and erring, and sometimes, even, the poisoned heart, 
— and, if your spirit shares the light which was the 
blessed Saviour's atmosphere of vision, you will pity, 
and then, by pitying, love, the children of God. 

So, I believe, even the true-hearted physician will 
testify. So, I know, that all of the most honored and 
revered of the chief sages of law, civil or criminal, 
the high justices on their benches of wisdom, have 
testified. And so a Christian minister, following his 
Master, if he can, will love to testify, that the farther 
he sees within the doors of dwellings and of hearts, 
the more tender and earnest axe the sympathies which 
draw his own heart, through the yearnings of a com- 
mon humanity. 

Such is my grateful experience and testimony. 
Privileges and opportunities — often a matter for my 
thoughtful and grateful reflection when alone — have 
allowed me to share a familiar intercourse with men 
and women in every grade and rank and position of 
the social, intellectual, and even moral scale. Their 
characters and ways, their virtues and their frailties, 
have so varied to me the unexhausted instruction of 
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life, that I can rest in no doctrinal or philosophical 
view which I have ever met with about it. The 
sternness and the mystery of the processes to which 
humanity is subjected, would, of themselves alone, 
suggest some result analogous to those which, in the 
material world, produce things of highest value by 
the roughest and severest agencies. How are the 
tinted flowers and the luscious fruits of the earth 
generated from things most foul ! What crushings 
and torturings, by blows and fires, separate the metal 
from the dross! What decompositions and distilla- 
tions, with their choky fumes and vapors, are the 
methods for educing the virtues of the chemist's 
laboratory ! If humanity contains a possibility of 
pure good, is not the earthly experimenting with it a 
hopeful process ? the severest, perhaps the best, for 
perfecting it? Do you look to the pulpit and the 
religious teacher to penetrate and open to you this 
mystery of human life? My. friends, his highest, 
holiest office is, not to relieve, but to make you realize 
and feel that mystery; to draw you and keep you 
under its shadow. Explain it! We can explain 
nothing. Listen reverently to that divine Teacher, 
around whom that mystery gathers its thickest, and 
yet its brightest folds, and who alone has spoken from 
within it words which pierce it for our faith. 

Not a few of us within these walls now think we 
can appreciate the alternative to which the intense 
and defiant religious, or, it may be, irreligious, restless- 
ness of our times has brought us. The whole debate 
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of these passing years, in the higher planes of specu* 
lation and scientific inquiry, has opened to us that 
alternative, as it bears upon the interests of religion, — 
of religion, certainly, as a matter which can gather 
and edify congregations, in offices, institutions, and 
ordinances, and can dispense to them simple lessons 
of earnest. Christian piety. 

A few of those who, from their childhood, have 
had the full, and often the selectest training of the 
Christian faith, are asking, if the roomier cradle of 
nature, and its unroofed nursery, will not be as fond 
and safe in their nurture for the infants who are born 
from these days onward ; and if, when they grow up, 
tiiey will feel the need of any Church, save one iden- 
tical with hiunanity, as it now is. Critical and specu- 
lative tests seek to invalidate the historical credentials 
of revelation, and to detach from the personal Christ 
all the traditional and reverential associations of a 
superhuman essence or manifestation ; to make him a 
myth, in order to prove that he was the solid centre 
of many myths. A form or method of science takes 
up the whole opened problem at its own /acile stage 
of it, and proceeds to find, in physical elements, 
properties, and developments, a positive philosophy. 
We ■ see on the diagram the skeleton of a man, ar- 
ranged in a line with those of a gorilla, a chimpanzee, 
and an orang-outang; and the question is, whether 
a bone in the heel, a flexible thumb, or an organic 
distinction in the brain, marks the specific transition. 
The whole problem suggests to us its solution, in the 
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theory that man is the last product of the incubation 
of time, over the single impregnated egg of nature. 

Meanwhile our Christian faith, with its lofty 
spuitual truths, and its own spirit of truth, will 
secure us from all childish fears lest speculation or 
science should deprive the world of religion ; while it 
will give us largeness of mind, tolerance, and curiosity 
to learn all that this roaming exploration of the 
unknowable and the unfindable can haply disclose. 
There is rich material opening for the use of the 
most gifted and the most devout religious teachers 
from the pulpit, to replace all obsolete or discredited 
sanctities. Even the oldest words and phrases of our 
evangelical faith .will be found elastic enough, in their 
symbolic meaning, to be used in the sacred desk as 
the terms for announcing and for consecrating all of 
new truth, which man learns as God reveals it. 

If for you and for me, through these past five and 
twenty years, the gospel of the grace of God has 
furnished lessons and influences which have made 
most of us better and* wiser and happier, we will 
again express our grateful thankfulness for the flow- 
ing spring of healing and of blessing, and renew our 
reverential love to Him who has opened the wells of 
salvation for us on the highways of our earthly life. 



HISTORICAL NOTE. 



There is one distinguishing fact in the origin of the ^' Harvard 
Church Society," (first incorporated as ^'The Second Congrega- 
tional Society") in Charlestown, which gives it interest in our 
local ecclesiastical history. My much esteemed friend, Bev. W. 
I. Budington, D.D., now of Brooklyn, N. Y., was ordained as 
Pastor of the First Church in this town six weeks after the day 
of my own ordination. I shared with his own parishioners and 
nearest friends the deep regret felt at the dissolution of his con- 
nection with them after fifteen years of faithful and highly appre- 
ciated service here. He was beloved by all of us. We began 
our relations to the two parts of the divided fold of the old Con- 
gregational fellowship of Massachusetts, with a firank and kindly 
understanding which was always pleasantly kept between us. He 
could of course regard me only as an heretical encroacher upon a 
field which traditionally seemed to belong to him. I had the start 
of him, however, and his courtesy allowed me to make the most 
of that fact. He had full permission firom me to win back to, 
and to keep in his own ancient fold, any member of my Society 
whose religious wants or welfare he could serve better than 
myself. 

In the winter of 1842-3, Mr. Budington delivered a series of 
discourses on the History of his Church which he afterwards 
published with notes. The volume is of great value, containing 
the results of conscientious labor in research, and many memorials 
of things and persons tenderly and reverentially connected with 
this ancient town and with the hearts of many of its present in- 
habitants. Especially would I commend the volume for the kind- 
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liness of spirit, and the earnest sincerity of conviction which 
give it so high and edifying a tone. 

In the last of his Lectures, Mr. Budington deals with the 
schism which divided the Congregational hodj, and he does it as 
he promised to do, '' in the spirit of a Christian,'' presenting facts 
" as he had been able to obtain them from authorities on each side 
of the question." With all respect for him, I have been led to 
doubt whether he had knowledge of all the facts, and especially of 
some of peculiar weight in relation to one of his predecessors, 
which at the time of the* schism affected its local action here. 
He commends those who seceded from his church to form our 
own, for pursuing a course ^^ obviously marked out by honor and 
integrity ; " and the implication is conveyed, even if gently and 
without bitterness, that, in this respect, the Unitarians of Charles- 
town acted more uprightly than did their brethren in Boston, and 
many other places, ^' who, by help of decisions of the courts, de- 
prived our (the Orthodox) churches of funds bequeathed to them 
for the support of the gospel, and drove them forth from their 
houses of worship, and from communion-tables, spread with sacra- 
mental furniture, &c." The fact which furnishes Mr. Budington 
with the matter of this distinction is, that when his predecessor. Dr. 
Morse, opened and inflamed the controversy which divided the 
Congregationalists, Unitarians, so called, were in a minority in 
the First Church and Society. As a minority, if they wished no 
longer to listen to preaching based on the Westminster, or Cal- 
vinistic doctrines, they were compelled to withdraw, and establish 
another Church. Had they been a majority, as they proved to be 
in all the other then existing Congregational Churches in Boston, 
save one, and in the First Churches of so many neighboring and 
distant towns, as Boxbury, Dorchester, Plymouth, Quincy, Salem, 
Cambridge, Chelsea, Lexington, AValtham, &c. &c, &c., they 
might have modified their church covenants and chosen Unitarian 
pastors. But it would not be to the honor of the first promoters 
of a Unitarian Church in Charlestown to be complimented at the 
expense of their brethren in other places for having, as a minority, 
pursued one course, when, if they had been a majority in the mem- 
bership of the First Church and Society here, they would doubt* 
less have pursued a different course; the same as that of their 
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fellow-belieyers under their circumstances. I should shrink, even 
with disgust, from every purpose of reviving the bitterness of an 
old controversy. But as often as a reflection is cast upon the men 
and women who have been known for two generations in these 
communities, as Unitarians, — a reflection implying dishonesty or 
any meanness, some one ought to be prepared to withstand it. 
The class of Christians who bear that name as a denomination, 
have had the repute of integrity and liberality in secular aflairs. 
May it not be hoped, that sooner or later they will be safe from 
the reiteration of the charge (which is renewed against them in 
the recently published life of Rev. Dr. Beecher) of purloining 
church-edifices, funds, and sacramental vessels ? 

To those among us who fifty years ago held, or who hold now, 
though only in a softened and modified form, the stern creed of the 
fathers of New England, it was, and is, of course, a severe trial to 
see any of the churches reared on their foundations departing from 
the old Calvinistic formulas. As a natural human sorrow, and 
one which took hold of very tender and pious sensibilities, I 
would respect this feeling and never treat it with rudeness. But 
the course of things by which several of our religious edifices 
with their furnishings and endowments, passed through the owner- 
ship and use of those who, after resting in various phases of 
so-called Orthodoxy, finally accepted some phase of so-called Uni- 
tarianism, was one which had been made familiar in all Christian 
history. In previous operations of it, it would not have been 
objected to by the Orthodox themselves. It was by essentially 
the same process that the Jewish Synagogue and the Roman Basi- 
lica, with their furniture and funds, passed into the hands and 
uses of Christian worshippers. By the same process the cathe- 
drals, parish churches, ecclesiastical and charitable funds of the 
Reformation -countries of Europe were made over from their 
Roman Catholic origin and consecration to the uses of Protes- 
tantism. Probably John Calvin and his reformed flock felt no 
compunctions of conscience in removing from the great Cathedral 
Church of Geneva all traces of the ^^ Romish idolatry," and secur- 
ing it for their own worship. Why should the Unitarians of 
Geneva who now hold and worship in that 'edifice be challenged 
for their lawful succession to it? 

5 
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Parish property and " Church " property were, to a great 
extent, confounded from the first settlement of New England, 
especially in Massachusetts. The meeting-houses were built and 
kept in repair, and the ministers were supported by a tax on the 
inhabitants who were assessed in the same way for the highways 
and schools. Lands, money and articles of church'-plate, and 
books, were bequeathed as additions to a common sacred deposit, 
by communicants and non-communicants irrespectively. Indeed 
it may be affirmed as altogether possible, that the larger portion 
of all sacred bequests among us, may have come from non-com- 
municants. The right of " church-members ** exclusively to 
choose and institute the ministers, whom all the non-electors, the 
parishioners generally, were compelled to support, was from the 
first, a vexatious and arbitrary prerogative ; and the attempts to 
relieve its tyrannical exercise have left a whole series of modify- 
ing and repealing statutes on our legislative records. As the old 
Calvinistic formulas gradually became discredited in our churches, 
and various degrees of liberality of sentiment marked their pres- 
ence and influence in our communities, the Calvinistic church 
covenants were toned down, and the terms of admission to full 
communion were made easier for Christian consciences. In most 
cases, the minister, the church-members, and the parishioners all 
yielded to the advancing liberalism. In cases in which the min- 
ister and a small church-fellowship clung to the old formulas, they 
could prevent the accession to the Church of any more liberal 
members. Then, if the communicants chose' to claim the control 
of parish property, and the election of a Calvinistic successor in 
the pulpit, what was to become of the rights of parishioners who 
were to support the minister? The question equally concerned 
their rights in the church as in the highways and schools and the 
burial-ground. 

The Unitarians might be a large majority in the membership of 
the parish. They had no occasion to purloin churches, or the 
communion-plate. But should they abandon their property to 
leave it to the shadow of Calvinism ? Should they surrender the 
pews which they had built, or which their fathers had bequeathed 
to them, and in which they had sat and worshipped from their 
childhood ? 
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Besides, then as now there were in every congregational Church, 
few or many, and sometimes possibly a majority of members in 
full communion, who were not proprietors or pew-holders in the 
parish. Did their acceptance of the covenant invest them with 
proprietary rights above those of the actual owners ? 

The legal decisions, on which Mr. Budiogton reflects, gave the 
right of succession and control, as respects all parish property , 
— and of this, " Church " property was considered an undistin- 
guishable part, — to the majority of those who were, in a legal 
sense, parishioners. The decisions in some few cases operated 
with painful severity, and with a seeming breach of the rule of 
equity. But what a vastly greater amount of injustice and 
oppression would have followed from an opposite decision! 

I had freely expressed my opinion and feeling, as to the effect of 
the legal precedent established by our Supreme Court, in my sketch 
of a " Half - century of the Unitarian Controversy." The late 
honored and revered Chief-Justice Shaw was grieved by the 
guarded admission of regret which I had there made. He wrote 
to me, and held various long conversations with me on the subject. 
I am at liberty now to mention, that the exposition of the legal 
grounds of the decision, given in the Appendix to the volume just 
mentioned, is from his strong and clear pen. After one of his 
busiest days in his court, he employed himself till midnight in 
my study, at the table whenC I am writing, in composing that 
statement. 

It was as the result of that steady progress in liberality of 
sentiment, shared in equally by ministers, church-members, and 
parishioners, that, with two exceptions, — one in Boston, and the 
other in this town, — all the old churches in the vicinity and many 
over the State, passed into the administration of those called Uni- 
tarians, The exception in Boston was that of the Old South 
Church. Even that was in sore peril of sharing in '^ the great 
apostasy," and was saved only by contingencies which for a time 
suspended the issue. Its revered Senior Pastor at the time of the 
opening struggle, the Rev. Dr. Eckley, was well-known to sym- 
pathize with the then liberal party. His funeral sermon was 
preached by Eev. Dr. Lathrop of the North Church, an avowed 
liberal. In this town the Unitarians were in a minority as re- 
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garded their representation in the First Parish. It is to he remem- 
hered, that a Baptist Society had built a meeting-house here in 
1800, and the Universalists another in 1810. 

The Rev. Thomas Belsham, minister of the Essex-street Uni- 
tarian Church, London, had published memoirs of his friend, the 
Rev. Theophilus Lindsej, also a Unitarian (both of them having 
given up their orders and livings in the English Episcopal 
Church), in which was a chapter on Unitarianism in this neigh- 
borhood. Mr. Belsham was indebted for his facts and opinions 
to a correspondence with Dr. Freeman, of King's Chapel, and some 
other Unitarians in Boston, who had written to him freely of the 
progress of liberal sentiments here before the word " Unitarian " 
had come into use, or any public excitement had connected itself 
with the understood change of religious belief. Dr. Morse seized 
upon the contents of this chapter, which he caused to be published 
in several editions, as a pamphlet, entitled *' American Unitari- 
anism,'' and which he reviewed, anonymondy, himself, in the 
'^ Panoplist," a periodical established by the Orthodox party. 
This pamphlet and review, whether so intended or not, had all 
the effect of a startling surprise, an astounding disclosure of 
secret apostasies which the guilty parties had cunningly managed 
to hide from the light, the more surely to work their mischief. 
Thus was opened that bitter controversy, which so long dis- 
tracted our community ; the embers of which, though they have 
so long been cooling, are not extinguished. 

I refer to these facts not as a partisan, but in the use of history. 
Dr. Morse left this neighborhood in the height of the angry strife 
which he had inflamed. Nearly forty years have passed since he 
died. But there are those among the living to whom his memory 
and repute are dear, and to whom the work of his life was honor- 
able and Christian, even in those elements of it which to others 
appeared acrimonious and intolerant. I have no desire even to 
vindicate those whom I think he grievously wronged, by rehears- 
ing the reproaches of which he certainly received a large and 
heavy measure. He had a right to assume the championship 
of a cause which he professed was dearer to him than life. Men 
certainly his superiors in all virtues and saintliness had maintained 
the divine authority and the loveliness of Calvinism. We may 
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allow much to his natural sorrow and the disturbance of the 
equipoise of his temper as he saw his old historic church and 
parish, where Harvard and Shepherd and Morton had ministered, 
wasting away, because the irresistible developments of human 
progress around him had brought his Calvinistic creed into dis- 
credit, not to saj into undisguised contempt, among those whom 
he met in his daily walks. But still we must remember that 
those whom he so severely judged were his peers at least, and 
many of them his superiors in wisdom and in Christian graces. 
He certainly tried to fix upon them the characters of artful', un- 
believing, hypocritical, and uao6nyerted men. Such men as 
Kirkland, Ware, Channing, and Lowell, were not to be traduced 
with impunity in this community by Dr. Morse, who was himself 
not without cold friends, even in his own doctrinal brotherhood. 
There is no occasion for concealing the fact, that his ministerial 
brethren regarded him with a distrust, and with other feelings 
which I will not name, such as they connected with no other of 
the sturdy and unsparing champions of Orthodoxy. They may 
have done him a grievous wrong : indeed it is altogether probable 
that they failed of some measure of charity to him. But it was the 
universal opinion of the Unitarian ministers, that Dr. Morse was 
largely influenced in the personalities of his course toward them by 
their resolute and successful purpose that he should not fill the 
Hollis Plrofessorship of Divinity at Cambridge, nor even dictate 
who should fill it: and by their strong sympathy with Miss Hannah 
Adams in her complaint and charges against him for a gross out- 
rage upon her rights as an author. Dr. Morse had been for years 
the intimate professional and social companion of the Boston 
ministers, meeting them in their semi-monthly gatherings at each 
others' firesides, exchanging pulpits with them, hearing them 
preach, and preaching before them at ordinations and in his turn 
at the weekly Thursday lecture. He knew all the professional 
**' secrets." He was perfectly familiar with the general current of 
opinion and sentiment among them, and could doubtless measure 
the doctrinal temperature of each one of his brethren. Those 
brethren, therefore, could hardly regard it as a magnaminous or 
fraternal act on his part, when he caused the reprint here of an 
English publication which he set before the community as contain- 
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ing matter of painful surprise, and revealing guilty secrets about 
those brethren. He professed, also, to share in the astonishment 
and anxiety which he thus sought to stir up among ^' the friends 
of religion." Though the materials which he thus turned to 
account were private letters, his brethren knew full well that 
there was not a single fact disclosed in them, of which he had not 
been for years as well informed as themselves. 

I have heard from persons in this town who had means for 
forming an intelligent judgment in the case, that, had the pastor 
of the First Church at the time been a man of another spirit, 
though holding the Orthodox creed, it is doubtful whether there 
would have been a secession from the Church and society suffi- 
ciently strong in numbers and means to have formed a Unitarian 
or Liberal parish when our own was established. Elements of 
disaffection previously existing having twice found relief in the 
formation of the Baptist and Universalist Societies, the remnant^ 
none too strong, might have remained undivided. 

But if Dr. Morse could not compromise, neither could he 
pacify nor harmonize differences. His course as a controversialist 
determined the action of those who formed our Society. Some of 
the most influential and prominent members of his Church and 
parish initiated the movement of secession to form a Liberal 
Congregational Church. 

In 1815, the Executor of Mr. Harrison, then recently deceased, 
offered for sale an edifice of which he had become the proprietor, 
and which had been occupied by a Baptist Society as a house of 
worship. Af^er serving our own Society for a brief period, as a 
place for its formation and consolidation, the edifice has till 
recently been occupied as a Methodist Church. Still standing at 
the head of Salem Street, after various re-adaptations, it is di- 
vested of the upper portion of its tower; a tall flag-staff being 
substituted, to mark its use as an armory. Fifty subscribers, — 
only two of whom, Mr. William Hurd and Mr. Reuben Hunt, 
now survive, — united to purchase the edifice, to put it in proper 
order, and to provide for the sale of the pews. Each subscriber 
took a single share at flfly dollars. The subscribers met, Dec. 
28, 1815, to perfect their business arrangements, in ^^ Massachu- 
setts Hall," which occupied the site of our present church. They 
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were incorporated by an set of the Legislature, Feb. 9, 1816, as 
"The Second Congregational Society in Charlestown." Public 
worship was first held by them on May 9, Rev. President Kirk- 
land officiating. The first minister, Rev. Thomas Prentiss, of 
Medfield, — a graduate of Harvard College, of 1811, — was or- 
dained Wednesday, March 26, 1817. The sermon was preached 
by President Kirkland. So prosperously had the affairs of the 
new society been conducted, that the records show a surplus bal- 
ance of funds of about four thousand dollars, to be invested for 
the society, at the settlement of Mr. Prentiss. 

The young minister had an arduous duty before him, which 
would have been lightened by the zeal of kind friends. He was 
highly esteemed for talents and virtues. But his life and work 
were appointed to be but short. Looking forward to his mar- 
riage, he was an inmate in the family of Captain £. T. Holmes 
(in the house now owned and occupied by Paymaster Bates, 
United-States Navy). There, after a brief illness of eleven days, 
by typhus fever, and a ministry of six months and ten days, he 
died on Sunday, Oct. 5, 1817. He was buried from' his church 
on the Wednesday following ; his friend. Rev. Henry Ware, jun., 
of Boston, preaching his funeral discourse, and the society render- 
ing all respect, as a token of their love and sorrow. 



On the day of the ordination, an Ecclesiastical Council, after 
the usages of Congregationalism, was convened to recognize a 
*' Church fellowship," in the new society. It was composed of 
President Kirkland, Moderator ; Professor Ware of Cambridge ; 
Rev. Messrs. Harris of Dorchester, Greene of Maiden, Peirce 
of Brookline ; Channing, Lowell, Frothingham, and Ware, of 
Boston ; Abbot of Salem, Allen of Northboro, and Hurlbut 
of Sudbury, — with the delegates of their respective churches. 
The Pastor elect, dismissed and recommended by the church in 
Medfield, and four brethren and nine sisters, by the same form, 
from the First Church in Charlestown and in Medford, were 
recognized in their new relations. Several other members from 
the First Church in the town were soon admitted to their fellow- 
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ship. Besides many transient residents and members of other 
churches who made no transfer of their relations to us, onr fel- 
lowship received an addition of one hundred and fifty members 
during the ministry of Dr. Walker ; and one hundred and eighty- 
four have joined it since. 

On the institution of the church, Mr. Joseph Hurd, one of its 
most liberal benefactors, and one of its most honored members, 
presented to it a set of silver-plated vessels for the communion- 
table. These, having been in use forty years, and having become 
impaired by service, and not because of forgetfulness of the 
excellent donor who had died at an extreme age, were necessarily 
displaced. The massive silver service now in use, made in Phila- 
delphia, and purchased from the funds of the church, was intro- 
duced in January, 1857. In the same year, Mrs. Louisa Forster, 
wife of the late Mr. Jacob Forster, presented to the church the 
richly furnished chair and table for the communion service. 

In May, 1816, Mr. Joseph Hurd had also given to the society 
an American edition of the Holy Bible in two folio volumes. 
For this copy he requested me to procure a substitute by import- 
ing from England the best printed and bound copy that could be 
procured at his expense. Fulfilling his generous wishes, I had 
the pleasure, in 1842, of introducing into the pulpit, the two noble 
volumes which are lettered with the name of the donor. 

The Hon. Josiah Bartlett presented the basin which is now 
used by us in the service of Baptism. 

Major Timothy Walker presented in 1817 the clock which now 
hangs before the organ gallery. At his death, in 1837, he left a 
bequest of five hundred dollars to be used in recasting and adding 
to the weight of the bell then suspended in the tower. The rich 
tone of the ponderous instrument which now bears his name, and 
calls us together, proves that his intention was fulfilled. 

On Nov. 14, 1821, Mr. John Skinner presented to the society 
an elegant chandelier, suspended from the centre of the ceiling of 
the present church when evening lectures were instituted. It was 
removed on the introduction of gas, and was given by the society 
to the First Church in Lexington, to which town Mr. Skinner 
had removed, and where he died. 

Bequests of about two thousand dollars have been made during 
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the last twenty-five years to the Sunday school of the society, of 
which it now enjoys annually the benefit, by the Rev. Henry A. 
Walker, Mrs. Mary Tufts, and Mr. David Devens. The Sunday 
school itself was instituted, after long deliberation upon its need 
and use, in 1826. 



The Rev. James Walker, of Burlington, a graduate of Hansard 
College in 1814, was ordained as the second pastor of this church 
and society, April 15, 1818. He resigned his office to accept a 
professorship in the College, and preached his farewell discourse 
on July 14, 1839. 

The prosperity which the society enjoyed under his eminently 
able and faithful ministry made it the largest and most flourish- 
ing one in the town. Measures were taken, immediately after 
his settlement, for the erection of a new church-edifice, resulting 
in the building of this in which we are now assembled, at a cost 
of about twenty-eight thousand dollars ; and at least as much 
more has since been expended upon it. The pews were sold on 
Thursday, Feb. 4, 1819 ; the dedication being on the following 
Wednesday, Feb. 10. On the occasion of occupying the new 
edifice, the parish voted to apply to the Legislature to have its cor- 
porate name changed from " The Second Congregational Society," 
to that of " The New Church Society.'-* This latter designation was, 
by petition of the parish, changed by the Legislature, March 16, 
1837, to that of "Harvard Church in Charlestown," in honor of 
the founder of the College, who preached and died in this town. 
In 1833, a new pulpit and organ were introduced, the church was 
painted, and the aisles were carpeted. Boylston Chapel was built 
in 1835, for lectures and the Sunday school, being in part paid for 
by a gift of land made to the society in 1823 by Richard Boylston. 
A new spire was built on the church in 1855. In 1859 the pews 
were taken out of the church, and a new form of seats was 
introduced ; the organ-gallery was lowered for the better accom- 
modation of a new organ ; a recess was made behind the pulpit, 
with a room for the minister, and two entrances at the back of 
the church; the gallery stairways were altered, and the whole 
edifice was refitted. 

6 
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The society first made use of Belknap's Collection of Psalms 
and Hymns. On Sept. 6, 1835, this was displaced for Peabody's 
Springfield Collection ; which, being out of print in 1845, yielded 
to a compilation now in use, made by the pastor.. 

Thus, within the life-time of a generation, parts of the exterior 
as well as the interior arrangements of the church, and all the 
furnishings and appliances of its sacred offices, conform, as by 
sympathetic relations, to the law of change which is visited upon 
the worshippers. 



HARVARD CHAPEL AND THE FREE MINISTRY. 

• 

As is intimated in the preceding discourse, an earnest appeal 
was made from the pulpit to the members of this church and 
society, in reference to our Christian obligations to that large 
class of poor, suffering, and neglected persons among us, who 
received no benefit from our religious institutions, and who, with 
their children, had special claims upon the benevolence and sym- 
pathy of the more privileged. The result of the appeal was a 
full and earnest meeting in Boylston Chapel, April 19, 1846, 
which was continued by adjournments, occupied by a full dis- 
cussion of the subject. It was decided to establish and sup- 
port among ourselves what is known in this neighborhood as 
a " Ministry at Large." The plan involved the obtaining of 
a minister especially qualified for visiting the subjects of such a 
ministry, and for conducting a Simday school, aided by our own 
teachers and others who might join him ; and also the providing 
a suitable place for religious meetings, and the procuring the 
requisite funds by an annual subscription. Two committees were 
appointed ; one for matters of finance, the other to draw out a 
plan and rules for action. 

The object engaged, from the first, the hearty and generous 
interest of the society, which has never failed it. Fi^m the 
evening when it was resolved upon to this day, the enterprise has 
been steadily and faithfully pursued ; and it has had an incalculable 
influence for good on our own society. The Rev. N. S. Folsom, 
then of Haverhill, entered upon the service as minister, Oct. 11, 
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1846 ; and continued in it until feeble health compelled him to 
resign, in April, 1849. Till another suitable minister could be 
obtained, the objects had in view were served, as far as possible, 
b^the continuance of the labors of our teachers in the Sunday 
school of the Chapel, and by religious services there on alternate 
Sunday evenings. On July 8, 1850, the Rev. Oliver C. Everett, 
then of Northfield, being invited to the work, entered upon it in 
the October following, and still discharges its arduous but not 
unrewarding labors, with eminent fidelity. 

Harvard Chapel, in which he preaches, and superintends a 
large Sunday school, takes the place of another smaller edifice in 
which our work was begun, and which was provided for our use 
at the sole expense of the late Hon. H. P. Fairbanks, one of the 
first and most earnest friends of the object. The Chapel, built by 
subscription in our society, at a cost, with its furnishings, of over 
ten thousand dollars, was dedicated Feb. 12, 1856 ; all bills being 
paid, and a balance of three hundred dollars being left in our 
favor in the Treasury. The annual expense for the support of 
the free ministry, including the poor's purse, averages about six- 
teen hundred dollars. 
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DR. ELLIS'S LETTER OF RESIGNATION. 



The foUowing letter was read from the pulpit of Harvard 
Church, on Sunday morning, Feb. 28, 1869, by Rev. Thomas 
Hill, D.D., who was officiating in the absence of the pastor, 
at Baltimore : — 

Chaslbstown, Feb. 22, 1869. 
To THE Members of the Habvabd Church Society. 

My Parishioners and Christian Friends, — When nearlj two years 
since, on the twenty-seyenth anniyersary of my ordination as your minister, I 
shared the exercises of this pulpit with my predecessor, the Rev. Dr. 
Walker, who had been nearly fifty years before ordained to the office, I said 
to you that I was then entertaining the thought of resigning my charge 
here ; and that I should feel at liberty to do so when occasion and circum- 
stances favored. My purpose was prompted, and is now to be put into 
effect, not because of any loss of interest in my professional work, nor 
because of any disaffection or grievance springing up between us. I am 
convinced that a release and a change will be good for myself, and also of 
advantage to you; especially to those who have more recently become 
members of the society. 

I therefore now most respectfully announce to you my resignation of this 
charge, to take effect, with your consent, at the close of the ensuing 
April. 

Death, and removals from the city, and the steady changes in the mem- 
bership of this society, make me painfully sensible of the fact that, with a 
very few exceptions, I resign my office to others than those who invited me 
to assume it. 



I feel assured that the quickened interest which will necessarily be re- 
quired of the society in seeking and instituting another minister, will revive 
its energies and engage the zeal and sympathy of new members of it, who, 
while quietly and sometimes indifferently falling in with the routine estab- 
lished by a long and famib'ar ministry, will throw their full efforts into 
methods and measures in which they have an active part themselves. 

Without any severe self-reckoning, I am conscious of failures in duty, 
and in the use of opportunities, which, better improved, would have made 
my work here more faithful. 

For all the consideration and kindness which I have received, profession- 
ally and personally, shown to myself and to my family ; for the entire and 
unquestioned freedom with which you have allowed me to act by my own 
wishes and judgment; and for the sympathy and co-operation which you 
have given to plans and measures of my suggestion, I now return to you 
my warmest gratitude. 

I realize that in thus severing this long and uniformly peaceful relation, 
I am parting from many most kind and faithful friends with whom I have 
formed strong attachments. To close my walks daily through these 
familiar streets, and to part with my welcome in so many pleasant homes, 
will cause me sadness. Yet I may still be privileged to enjoy your friend- 
ship, and to maintain other agreeable relations with you, till, in the order 
of God's wise appointment, we are taken from this life to renew our inter- 
course in another with those whom we have here known and loved together. 

It is to me a matter of grateful emotion that the same uninterrupted 
good-will and harmony which have always characterized the relations 
between this society and its ministers, and in which I have found such satis- 
faction, may now crown the close of my ministry. 

With respect and gratitude. 

With best wishes and prayers, 

Your Friend and Pastor, 

George E. Eixis. 



The congregation having been asked to remain after the 
reading of this letter, a committee of fifteen members of the 
society was appointed to confer with the pastor, and report at 
their convenience. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY AND CHURCH. 



Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D., Pastor of Harvard Church and 
Society, in Charlestown, IVIass. 

Dear Sir, — The following is an extract from the proceedings of the 
Harvard Church Society at their Annual Meeting, held April 12, 1869 : — 

The fifth Article of the Warrant — viz., **To see what action tlie Society- 
will take in regard to the resignation of our pastor, the Rev. Dr. George E. 
Ellis, as communicated in his letter of 22d February" — was then taken up. 
Hon. G. Washington Warren, chairman of the committee appointed by the 
congregation on Sunday, February 28th, gave a summary of the proceedings 
of that committee thus far ; and, on motion of Mr. H. K. Frothingham, it 
was voted, that the resignation of the pastor be accepted ; to take effect on 
the Ist of July next, with his consent. 

On motion of G. Washington Warren, it was voted, that the gentlemen 
comprising the committee of fifteen appointed by the congregation, be con- 
stituted a committee of the legal voters of Harvard Church Society, to act 
in relation to the resignation of the pastor. 

The committee were then called upon by the Moderator, for any report 
they may have prepared with reference to the matter in question ; where- 
upon a series of resolutions was submitted by Mr. H. K. Frothingham, and 
a letter by Hon. G. Washington Warren, to be addressed to the pastor, in 
response to his letter of February 22d, 1869. 

On motion of Mr. Wm. Raymond, it was voted, that the resolutions 
and letter be adopted on the part of this society, and that they be read to 
the congregation on the Sunday which closes Dr. Ellis^s pastorate with this 
Society. 

A true copy : C. S. Carter, 

Clerk. 

7f MoinjMENT Square, Jane 18th, 1869. 

Mt dear Sir, — I herewith enclose a copy of the resolutions which 
were adopted at the last parish meeting, and also by the congregation, after 
this moming^s service. 

I also transmit the letter which has been read and adopted by the parish, 
the church, and the society, in answer to your letter of resignation. 



Should 70U accede to the wish therein expressed, that 70a should hereafter 

select some of your discourses for publication, the church will gladly assume 

the expense. 

With my best wishes for yourself and family. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. Washtngtomt Warreit. 
Key. Db. Ellis. 

The committee who prepared the enclosed and conferred with you as to 
your letter, are — 



G. Washington Wakrbn. 
James Dana. 
Horace G. Hutchings. 
JuDSON Murdoch. 
Edward Harding. 
Isaac Sweetser. 
Henry Lyon. 
S. E. Studley. 



J. B. Wilson. 

J. W. Bemis. 

E. F. Adams. 

H. K. Frothinoham. 

£ben Sampson. 

Andrew Sawtelle. 

John K. Fuller. 



Charlestown, June 18, 1869. 

Reverend and dear Sir, — Your letter of resignation of Feb. 22, 
which was communicated to the congregation by Rev. Dr. Hill, on the 
morning of the following Sunday, has affected us all with deep sensibility ; 
and this united body of worshippers, composed of the legal society of the 
church and other parishioners, at once took measures to join in a suitable 
response. 

As your letter refexred to the timely notice which you gave to the society 
on the fiftieth anniversary of its formation, and as, through a large com- 
mittee appointed to confer with you, we have more fully ascertained your 
views, we were soon convinced that, however much we might regret it, your 
deliberate purpose was fixed and beyond our power to alter. 

Referring to your letter of Feb. 4, 1840, in which you accepted our invi- 
tation to settle with us, you then expressed the wish that your connection 
should be for no fixed term, but that it should '* cease when either party 
should wish it to be dissolved, ^^ and you suggested that this might occur 
after the lapse of one or two years. But happily the pastoral relation has 
subsisted between us for nearly thirty years. The period of your ministry, 
united to that of your venerable predecessor, covers more than half a cen- 
tury ; and your own term has been more than one-third longer than was his. 

It is needless for us to attempt to express with what satisfaction and 



acceptableness you have held up to us all the glorious promises of revealed 
religion, and the excellencies of the faith we have espoused. It is a pleas- 
ure to us to remember that you have always occupied the sacred desk 
wholly unfettered by us, and that you have uniformly preached to us the 
word of God in the liberty of the gospel wherewith Christ has made u& 
free. Were it not for this, even the vigor, eloquence, and power of your 
manifold exhibitions of divine truth, could not have been sustained so effect- 
ually as they have been, insomuch that the fame thereof has gone through 
all the churches, and our society has, till now, been generally esteemed to be 
singularly fortunate in having been so long under so able a ministry. 

Not only would we pay the deserved tribute to the felicity and excellence 
of your discourses on the Sabbath and on other special occasions, and of 
your more familiar and very instructive lectures in the vestrj^ but we cheer^ 
fully bear witness to your promotion and advocacy in various ways of the 
work of Christian beneficence. More especially do we gratefully acknowl- 
edge the fidelity and devotion with which you have administered spiritual 
consolation and comfort by our firesides in the season of sickness or bereave- 
ment. In the checkered scenes of the past that we have lived together, 
there is scarcely a home that has not tasted the cup of sorrow, and not one 
where your constant visits were not found in those sad and lonesome hours 
most welcome and salutary. 

And as you are about to find other fields of labor and usefulness, we are 
happy to know from you that the separation will not diminish the interest 
you have felt in us as a society and as individuals. You may be assured 
that we, collectively and personally, shall always cherish a grateful remem- 
brance of your earnest labors in our behalf, and shall ardently pray that 
you may be blessed for many years in your family and future lot. We 
would express the wish that the fruits of your wisdom, your learning, and 
research in the study of sacred things, which we have so long enjoyed, may 
be spread for the benefit of a wider sphere, and that, at your convenience, 
a selection of them may be published in a permanent form, to serve as a 
memorial of your ministry, as well as for the instruction of those who shall 
come afler us. 

Trusting that we may all be made the better by your ministrations and 
counsels, and praying that, our earthly labors done, you aiid we may meet 
together in the Eternal Home of our heavenly Father, we subscribe our- 
selves in behalf of the Harvard Church Society, 

Yours in the bonds of Christian s}'mpathy and love. 

The committee of the society, by 

G. Washington Warren, Chairman. 
Rbv. George £. Ellis, D.D. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, the Rey. Dr. George E. Ellis has communicated his desire 
to resign the charge of and to dissolve his pastoral relations with the 
Harvard Church Society, which, by the blessing of Divine Providence, 
has extended over a period of twenty-nine years of uninterrupted friend- 
ship, harmony, and good-will, we, the members of the Harvard Church 
Society, do hereby 

Resolve, — That the resignation of our beloved pastor. Dr. (xeorge E. 
Ellis, fills our hearts with emotions of deep sorrow and regret. 

Resolved, — That, during his long ministry, his faithful discharge of his 
pastoral duties among his people has been unremitting, — full of good 
works, in the love and spirit of the gospel of the blessed Saviour, — impart- 
ing consolation to bereaved and sorrowing hearts, and strengthening the 
hopes and faith of those who were seeking for the '* truth as it is in Jesus,^ 
— meriting from us as a society and as individuals our profound and heart- 
felt acknowledgments. 

Resolved, — That having been for so long a period united with our 
pastor in the bonds of Christian love and fellowship, we feel that the regrets 
of a separation should be somewhat mitigated by the recollection, that this 
society has been permitted for these many years to profit by his ministra- 
tions in unfolding the truths of the Revealed Word, and by his forcible illus- 
tration of their value in all the varied discipline and experience of life, as 
an unfailing source of strength and support to the sincere and confiding 
heart. 

Resolved, — That in dissolving the relations that have so long and so 
pleasantly existed, the "Members of the Harvard Church Society" 
hereby extend to their pastor their united and heartfelt wishes for his future 
peace and happiness, trusting that his years may be many and filled with 
the richest of Heaven^s blessings ; and when, hereafter, he shall be called to 
his record, may he be welcomed with, ** Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 



LETTER FROM THE COMMUNICANTS. 

Charlestowv, June 6, 1869. 
Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis. 

Beloved Pastor and Friend, — By your letter addressed to the 
** Members of the Harvard Church Society," dissolving your relations with 
that society, we realize that your connection with the church must also be 
severed. 



Besides joining in the general letter of all your parishioners, we, the 
members of your church, standing in the nearest and most tender relations 
of Christian fellowship with you, cannot allow your separation from our 
communipn, without an expression of our deepest regrets, that the time has 
come when we must submit to the unwelcomed event. 

We are grateful to the Giver of all our blessings, that we have been so 
long permitted to enjoy your companionship and to profit by yoiir Christian 
ministrations, the fervor and sincerity of which have quickened our hearts 
to a more devout and earnest meditation of the Divine Word, exemplified 
in the life and teachings of the blessed Saviour, and illustrated by you in 
your ministrations from the altar of our affections and interest ; brought 
still nearer to our innermost hearts by the tender appeals and teachings of 
your preparatory lessons, and by the words of encouragement and sweet 
spiritual consolation, Spoken at the commemoration table of our Lord and 
Master, the Saviour of mankind. 

For all these proofs of your interest and love, and for your fidelity to and 
sympathy for the bereaved, — the afHicted and sorrowing hearts that have 
been strengthened and comforted by the precious words of Christian con- 
solation, so kindly and willingly spoken for the relief of broken spirits and 
saddened souls, — we shall ever cherish you in fond and grateful remem- 
brance ; and we here unitedly present to you our respect, our confidence, 
our love, and our earnest prayers for the richest blessings of Divine Provi- 
dence upon you, until you shall bo called to the reward of a faithful dis- 
ciple of our Lord and Saviour, in mansions of the blest, with our Father in 
Heaven. 

In Christian fellowship, we are yours, sincerely and affectionately, in 
behalf of the members of your church. 

Henry K. FrOthingham, v 

G. Washington Warren, ) ^ 

Tj TT XT ( Committee 

Persis H. HURD, ) ^,, ^, , 

T -EC I of the Church. 

judson murdock, v •' 

Catharine Stetson, / 



SCRIPTURE READING. 



T ORD, I have loved the habitation of thy house, and the place 
-" where thy honor dwelleth. 

I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord. 

Our feet shall stand within thy gates, Jerusalem ! They shall 
prosper that love thee. 

For my brethren and companions' sake, I will now say, Peace be 
within thee. 

How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts ! 

My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the courts of the Lord ; my 
heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God. 

Blessed are they that dwell in thy house : they will be still prais- 
ing thee. They go from strength to strength, until they appear before 
God in Zion. 

For the Lord Grod is a sun and shield : the Lord will give grace and 
glory ; no good thing will he withhold from them that walk uprightly. 

We have thought of thy loving-kindness, O God ! in the midst of tliy 
temple. For this God is our God for ever and ever : he will be our 
guide even unto death. 



In that day shall this song be sung in the land of Judah : We have 
a strong city. Salvation will God appoint for walls and bulwarks. 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee : 
because he trusteth in thee. Trust ye in the Lord for ever : for in the 
Lord Jehotah is everlasting strength. The way of the just is up- 
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rightness. Thou, most upright, dost weigh the path of the just. Yea, 
in the way of thy judgments, O Lord ! have we waited for thee. The 
desire of our soul is to thy name, and to the rememhrance of thee. 

For thus saith the Lord God, the holy one of Israel : In returning 
and rest shall ye be saved. In quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength. 



And Jesus came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up. And, 
as his custom was, he went into the Synagogue on the Sabbath day, 
and stood up for to read. And there was delivered unto him the book 
of the Prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he found 
the place where it was written : The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor. He 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind ; to set at liberty them 
that are bruised ; to pi*each the acceptable year of the Lord. And he 
closed the book, and he gave it again to the minister, and sat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were in the Synagogue were fastened on 
him. And he began to say unto them. This day is this Scripture ful- 
filled in your ears. And all bare him witness, and wondered at the 
gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth. 

And we have seen his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. 

Jesjus said, This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. As thou hast sent 
me into the world, even so have I also sent them into the world. That 
they all may be one, as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee ; that 
they also may be one in us ; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me. 

Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel unto every creature. 
And, lo ! I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. 



Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, Jesus Christ. 
And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God. For I 
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determined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified. 

The things that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the 
same commit thou to faithful men, who shall he able to teach others 
also. 

And the servant of the Lord must not strive, but be gentle unto all 
men ; apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves, if God, peradventure, will give them repentance to the 
acknowledging of the truth. 

This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. 

To him that overcometh it shall be given to eat of the tree of life, 
that is in the midst of the paradise of God. 



DISCOURSE. 



Acts xx. 24 : — " The ministry which I hare received of the Lord Jesus, to 

testify the Grospel of the grace of God." 

nnHAT ministry among you I have held, and have now re- 
-*- signed. Our relation as pastor and flock — sweet Chris- 
tian epithets are those — closes to-day. One more of the 
ever-changing relations which make and give character to our 
earthly existence, finds now its limit and its end. 

Since I committed to a cherished friend in the ministry, to be 
read from this pulpit in my absence, the letter in which I fixed 
an early date for my resignation to take effect, all my private 
and public services among you have for me had the tone and 
character which might have been reserved for this special dis- 
course. My thoughts and feelings have been engaged in 
retrospects, in the rehearsals of partings and farewells ; in doing 
for the last time pleasant and tasking duties, familiar, some- 
times exacting, though I hope never irksome, but all gathering 
about them a sober and tender seriousness. 

At any time during these last, almost thirty, years, death, 
disease, incapacity on my part, or any slight intimation of a 
desire on your part, might have closed my relation to you 
abruptly, and otherwise than it closes now. It seems as if 
God, in many ways and about many things, divided with us 
the disposal of ourselves, and the decision of some of the 
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most important crises and circumstances of our lives. It is 
only with misgivings and risks that we can ever make critical 
decisions for ourselves. The thoughtful-minded find comfort 
and repose in the fact, that God gives us only so limited a 
power or range in which we can do so ; and that he makes 
conformity with his will safer for us than much balancing or 
choosing by our own. What full confirmation do we our- 
selves add to the fact, that changes are intended to have so 
large an influence over the method and experience of our 
lives, in that we ourselves are so given to inventing and mak- 
ing changes of our own device and seeking. 

I have expressed but one of the many suggestions, half 
thought and half feeling, which come to me in connection with 
my own voluntary closing of a relation to you, which might 
have been left to terminate by a Providential limitation, or at 
your prompting. I intimated to you substantially the reason for 
my decision. I believe that I have been here long enough for 
the general interests of this religious society as they stand at 
present, and as they shape themselves for the future. For 
those left of the pleasant and kindly fellowship of my first 
friends here, and for others who have grown up before me and 
have joined us in a way to form strong attachments, I should 
but poorly reciprocate the feelings which they have expressed 
to me, if I did not say with strong sincerity, that for their 
sakes, their love, their interest, I should be held here by ties 
that it was not for me to break. But the generation here has 
changed ; and every added year, with that and other changes, 
make expedient a change in the occupancy of the pulpit. 
Though I have had but one pastorate, substantially my third 
congregation is before me. Were those who have died among 
you while I have been here, with you now, they would need 
. all the seats which you occupy. More than as many have 
been and are those who, once here for a considerable period or 
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transiently, have moved away to other places. A larger num- 
ber of families and persons than ever before are now attached 
by strong or slender ties to this parish and place of worship. 
They call it theirs when they wish for the services of a minis- 
ter. True, the proportion of permanent householders, of fixed 
residents, of those who regard this city as their intended abid- 
ing-place for life, does by no means keep its measure in the 
vast increase of the local population and tenements. Individ- 
uals and families here, as in all our large and suburban cities, 
come and go, transient in their stay and purpose, — tenants, 
lodgers, even. 

Another minister may be better suited in taste 'and apti- 
tude for all these new-comers, for all this fresh material, 
than I am. For many of these may bring with them prefer- 
ences and cravings for some of the new methods, agencies, 
and conditions, in the support and conduct of religious institu- 
tions, which are finding favor and advocacy around us. I 
know that for some of the new people, and for some of the 
new ways, I may be either an unsympathizing or an unskilled 
functionary. No one can faithfully and heartily do any spe- 
cial and exacting work for a course of years, with the persons 
and under the conditions of custom and expectation by which 
it came to him, without identifying it with those conditions. 
He was asked and pledged to a certain service, with its duties 
and the means and facilities of their performance. With all 
the freedom and openness, and all the lively, freshness of mind 
and interest in which he may keep himself toward the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age, to what is new and may be true, to 
what is different and may be better ; still, if he lives in his 
heart, and holds his convictions, and trains his conscience to 
face certain defined duties, he will not readily conform to nov- 
cities, or be facile in untried experiments. Oak hardens and 
toughens under the same influences by which iron rusts away. • 
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So there is danger lest the sturdiness and steadfastness of at- 
tachment to a familiar routine and way and jnethod in doing 
faithful work, may of themselves impair the facility and ability 
of adaptation for doing the same or better work under changed 
conditions. Hence it is, that many workers in the higher de- 
partments of service, in statesmanship, in politics, in education, 
and in the professions, are charged with undue or unwise con- 
servatism. It is simply because they have too rigidly identi- 
fied their work with the conditions by which it came to them 
and engaged their love and conscience. Thus one will judge 
his own success and the long results of it, and the prospects 
of their continuance, by a certain standard of his own ; if 
things go on and strengthen as he leaves them, all will be 
well ; if there are signs of prospective changes, and if he de- 
sponds about them, he talks of a falling away. Christian 
ministers are peculiarly subject to this experience. The first 
and greatest of them, St. Paul, for one of his courageous heart 
allowed a foreboding almost to overmaster him. He had so 
loved his own flock, and. had trained them so faithfully in his 
own way, that he feared the worst for them on leaving them. 
He startles them by saying, " I know that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock." Therefore he warns and entreats them with tears, by 
their continued life and growth, to give him the parting com- 
fort of a hope that he had not served them in vain. My re- 
quest and prayer are the same of you. 

I have taken words of the same Christian apostle, as de- 
scribing the office among you which I have resigned and 
closed, — " The ministry which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus." Have I received that ministry according to the will 
and intent of Him whose sacred name it bears, or have I as- 
sumed it? taken it upon myself unadvisedly, unlawfully, so 
• that no degree of faithfulness of purpose, or effort spent in it, 
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could make up for some defect of commission or authority ? 
That certainly is a question which has reason in it, and for 
me personally, if not also for you, it suspends an alternative 
of no trivial import The question answered in one way 
would assure me that, in my ministry, I had taken an orderly 
place in the succession of teachers and pastors through Chris- 
tian generations, whose poor or earnest labors have had the 
guidance and blessing of the one Bishop of the Church. An- 
swered in the other way, I have been an unqualified, because 
an uncommissioned, intruder upon service that has had no 
promise of blessing. I know that there are those of other 
folds who would say that I had assumed this ministry, taken 
it upon myself unwarranted. And they would so judge, not 
at all because they could read my heart's purpose and discern 
in it insincerity, but because of some defect in the outward 
form of introduction to the ministry. 

You may be sure, that, among the studies which have en- 
gaged my life, and within the range of observation before me, 
I have not failed to deal with that question with all possible 
fairness. I attach to the alternative of authority or assump- 
tion which it suspends, all the importance which even the Pope 
of Rome can assign to it I believe in the Christian Church, 
discipleship and ministry, as a continuous succession, whose 
identity, integrity, and full efficiency depend upon the commis- 
sion of Jesus Christ perpetuated through changing genera- 
tions. I feel quite sure, that, for eighteen centuries, men have 
ministered in his name with that commission, and without it. 
It was one of the critical points of inquiry with me, years 
ago, continued under new discussions of it ever since, whether 
Jesus Christ had committed to men any instructions or au- 
thority, by which some outward form or human channel was 
essential for conveying the right to minister in his name. I 

allowed all that could be pleaded for propriety and fitness, and 

4 
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concluded that propriety and fitness were the most that could 
.be claimed in behalf of any particular form ; that any form 
would be sufficient that satisfied these conditions, but that the 
commission itself was in the gift only of the Head of the 
Church. I remembered how St. Paul gloried in the conscious- 
ness of trusting in that commission, and boasted — almost 
defiantly — that no manipulation or testimonials from other 
ministers had been the medium for conveying or confirming 
it. What, then, there was of propriety or fitness in acknowledg- 
ing the orderly succession and recognition of fellowship in the 
Christian ministry, I heartily conformed to, when I bowed my 
head in this pulpit, as elders and revered laborers in the work 
laid hands, not of authority, but of supplication, upon it 
The solemnity of the charge which I then received, from one 
who has been ever since my teacher and friend, conveyed, as 
well as human lips could speak them, or human example illus- 
trate them, the terms of the Christian commission. It would 
have been as easy for me to have complied with any other form 
as with that, and I complied with that simply because it 
claimed to be only a form. I knew — for my heart told me 
— that no form, even when followed through life by wear- 
ing clerical garments, could have the slightest weight in 
deciding whether I had received or assumed the Christian 
ministry. 

The gift of the Spirit is one thing. The laying on of hands, 
not always holy, nor always clean, is quite another thing. The 
history of Christianity has painfully proved that the least ade- 
quate expression of its purity and power, alike in spirit and in 
practice, has been made in those sects and fellowships which 
have assumed an exclusive interpretation or ministration 
of it 

The purpose of my mind, the sincerity of my heart, the 
spirit and substance and sanction of my teaching, the nature 
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and influence of my official work, and the way in which I 
performed it, alone held for me the decision of the question, 
— really a more momentous one for the individual himself 
than any ecclesiastical or prelatical theory can make it. I was 
assured that I must answer to myself whether or no I was a 
Christian minister, and that there was but one way to such 
satisfaction ; namely, by trying faithfully and thoroughly to be 
so. To feel that I depended upon, trusted to, was supplied, 
reinforced, and guided by the spirit and substance of the gos- 
pel of Christ, was the method for assuring myself that 1 was 
a minister of his. Never have I felt for a single week or day, 
in any office or service, -r- in the pulpit or Sunday school ; in 
the sick chamber ; in marriage, baptismal, or funeral rites, — 
never have I felt that I depended upon myself, — upon my 
own knowledge, resources, opinions, convictions, or aspira- 
tions. I had a body of truth, — of high and sacred truth, — 
part of it admitting of positive proof, confirmation, and illus- 
tration, part of it to be received through loving trust and rev- 
erence for the Teacher of it, to furnish themes and sanctions 
for preaching and teaching. I have often spoken unad- 
visedly; often uttered notions and fancies of my own, and 
may have wrought mischief in doing so. But if I have ever 
uttered or done any thing which has benefited, quickened, 
guided, or comforted any, it is from Christ, and not from my 
own resources, that the blessing came. I have felt an inex- 
pressible strength and comfort in having truths, doctrines, les- 
sons, assurances, promises, which I could deal with before you, 
just as I could say to you, the sun gives light, without feel- 
ing bound to prove the saying, or leading you to imagine that 
I claimed any share in making the fact a fact, or in making the 
blessing a blessing. The sermons most unsatisfactory to my- 
self, and of the least service to you, which I have preached, have 
been those that failed to take for granted, and to make posi- 
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tive use of those simple but mighty spiritual truths, which 
rest entirely for our use of them on the authority of Jesus 
Christ 

The manifestation of God in Christ is the august fact, which, 
lying behind all the verities of discourse in the pulpit, yields 
doctrine for preaching, and authority for enforcing it Stead- 
ily, and with a profounder impression, as the result of Chris- 
tian studies and ministrations, has the conviction deepened 
within me, that there is a special and transcendent gift of 
divine wisdom and love to our race in the gospel. Exactly 
parallel with all the seemingly threatening or destructive pro- 
cesses of historical, documentary, and scientific criticism, 
applied to the New Testament, rtins on a more penetrating 
estimate and appreciation of the fulness of grace and truth 
in Jesus Christ. Those who have sought to measure their 
spirituality of thought and word by his, have made us almost 
regardless of their own conceit and presumption, by fixing 
our lifted homage more reveringly upon him in the heights of 
his calm supremacy. The manifold theories, hypotheses, and 
fancies, which, for half a century, have been continuously given 
forth to account for Christianity otherwise than it accounts for 
itself, have been so numerous and so diverse as to furnish the 
best exposure of their respective insufficiencies, extravagan- 
ces, and absurdities, while they have also been self-corrective. 
A few of such ingenious hypotheses, agreeing in their pre- 
mises and accepted criteria, might have done much harm. 
Forming, as they now do, a library which might have been 
appropriately deposited in the tower of Babel, were it stand- 
ing in our day, one who has perused them finds refreshment 
in turning from them to the simplicity that is in Christ We 
are told, in these days, that there are two religions in the New 
Testament, — one the religion of Jesus, the other the religion 
of Christ Happily for us, the alternative for choice is so 
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fairly balanced, that we may be perfectly satisfied with either 
of the two. 

I know that many of the teachers of our time have sought 
to explain the real facts, — the substantial matter of the 
" Christian Problem," so called, by reducing the extraordinary, 
the supernatural materials and quality of the narrative. Hav- 
ing been a curious, and, I trust, a candid reader of their essays, 
I have become thoroughly convinced that the line of truth 
leads in the exactly opposite direction. We understand the 
Christian problem better when we exalt than when we depre- 
ciate it. The loftiest conception of it is the easiest for our 
apprehension, and the most consistent with our reason. The 
evangelical Scriptures seem to me to bear the fullest evidence 
that, instead of exaggerating, decorating, or mystifying the 
personality and manifestation of Jesus Christ, they fall short 
of a full apprehension and presentment of them. The frag- 
mentary character of the Gospels answers to the imperfections 
and limitations of view, the faint and inadequate conceptions 
of the writers ; exhibiting their incompetency, their lack of dis- 
cerning, spiritual ability to grasp the whole august personality 
of their theme. There would have been more of marvel in his 
manifestation to those who were quickened to appreciate it. 
The Gospel of John is certified to me by the very quality in 
it through which it is sought to discredit it; viz., its reaching 
nearer towards an apprehension of the divine in Jesus Christ. 
The more elaborate the polishing, the more apparent and the 
richer is the vein in the agate. There may be something in 
the record about Jesus, which is not true. But what there 
was in him which failed of witness and interpreter, and so is 
omitted from the record, we have to supply from our own re- 
sources, as we fill in the lineaments of a portrait. The sen- 
tence in all the Gospels which communicates to us the most 
information about Christ, is that which recognizes these 
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omissions, telling us that the world would not give room to 
them. The ideal Christ must complete for us the historical 
Christ 

Not then with furnishings of knowledge, or speculations of 
my own, but with this full substance of Christian fact, doc- 
trine, and authority as the staple of preaching, have I done 
here for thirty years a ministerial work, which, without that 
warrant, I should have run out my own resources in the doing 
in less than as many months. I know how, even assuming this 
view of the divine manifestation in Christ, and of the author- 
ity of his teachings. Christian preachers offer incoherent and 
discordant theories and doctrines. But when his leadership 
and lordship are repudiated or dispensed with, and preachers 
set up on their own furnishings and commissions, their erratic, 
eccentric, and incoherent utterances, their extravagant and 
exorbitant fancies do not tend to fascinate us with the results 
of individualism. 

In all the prospective eras intercalating the future before us, 
— to be marked by revivals and reconstructions of faith in 
Him in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, — themes which are now pronounced exhausted and 
obsolete for living interest, will be found fresh and new, and 
crowded with latent truths for quickening the spiritual Teach- 
ings of men and women. I hold no dogmatic views upon 
the highest Christian themes which I can state in formulas, 
or use for tests of Christian discipleship and fellowship. 
Fences seem to me of very little use for setting up in a field 
which is " the world." During the term of my ministry, there 
has been a vast enlargement, broadening, and deepening of 
the range of discussion and speculation about religion. As 
the popular phrase is, many " new isms " have come upon us. 
That one syllable, needing something before it to make an 
intelligible word, may be preceded by the name of a man, of 
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a theory, or of a fact, or of a fancy. In either case, while 
a temporary or superficial excitement may attend it as a 
novelty, it may be that truth and good, in some fresh form, 
will assure for what comes to us under the name of an ism 
a permanent and honored influence. 

We must not confound change with degeneracy. We were 
trained in a religious fellowship which claims perfect freedom 
in the search for religious truth, and our prophets have always 
looked for more light than they had. But we must remember 
that one of the poorest uses of liberty is in exercising it in a 
way to deprive ourselves of what has proved to us a blessing. 
We must consider, likewise, that all those who, up to this 
time, have professed to have outgrown Christianity, have been 
trained by it. The world will look with profound interest, and, 
we may be sure, in the long-run, with perfect tolerance and 
candor, upon any new revealings which are to be made by 
those who see further and more correctly than did He who 
called himself " the Light of the world." 

I have often asked myself, — more sharply and searchingly, 
I know, than any one of you can, as laymen, have asked it 
concerning your minister, — What is the use and purpose of 
the office I have been holding here ? It marks a profession 
which one who belongs to it is known by publicly and pri- 
vately as he walks the streets, as he mingles in society, as he 
discharges a class of functions. Does the office attest and 
vindicate itself as a real form of service, as necessary, as sure 
of appreciation and approbation when faithfully filled? I 
have had the question in my mind, in these recent years, while 
public opinion and its utterance have been steadily diminish- 
ing the respect for and the influence of the merely professional 
class, called the clergy. The profession has been as much 
reduced in dignity within its own ranks by the miscellaneous- 
ness of its membership and the ordinary characters who have 
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come into it, as it has lost of the old traditional regard from 
the community. What remains of respect and appreciation 
for it is withdrawn from the mere office and its functions, to 
be yielded or withheld with sole reference to the personal char- 
acter, the attainments, the ability, and the consistency of con- 
duct of the minister himself. No one could complain of that : 
those whom it slights have no appeal ; those whom it honors 
may well be content. 

There are various forms of occupation and service in a 
community like ours, with sinecures that have profit and 
honor ; and those who, in laborious idleness, or in aiding harm- 
less or dangerous luxuries, the frivolities and follies of life, 
make sure of their own livelihood. It may be, that more than 
half of those who are actively employed around us, are really 
doing nothing, effecting nothing which is actually essential to 
the welfare of the community. We might test the matter by 
the contents of all our stores and warehouses, the materials 
of commerce, the products of manufacture, and the occupa- 
tions, by day and night, of all the people around us. Follow- 
ing those who rush or loiter by us through the streets, and 
attaching to every person or scene or object the searching 
question. What need of humanity do you serve, what good 
do you accomplish, or what evil do you remedy? — we should 
certainly find that those who have any rightfulness of claim 
to the title of Christian ministers may feel that theirs is a 
legitimate and appreciated form of service. I assert for it no 
especial honors or prerogatives, as requiring sainthood, or 
proving self-denial. Let anyone fill the office for a considera- 
ble term of years to a large society like this, and make a rec- 
ord of the calls upon him, and mark how unsafe it will be for 
him to make plans for the disposal of his time, and then re- 
view the past by memory and papers, and he will be relieved 
from accounting himself an idler. 
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It is true, that the test of a minister's work and service de- 
pends largely upon what he leaves behind him for a successor ; 
upon the persons whom he has kept, or drawn around him, as 
a society ; upon their religious condition ; and upon the feel- 
ings, habits, usages, expectations, and spirit which prevail in 
church and congregation. But this test is subject to qualifica- 
tions. For, when a minister has served long enough in one 
place to have impressed his own personality of teaching or 
influence, the subjects of his ministry who would have been 
most likely to have been reached by it have been passing into 
the silence and shadows. Only in the musing of a thought 
or a wish, can I summon back here to-day — as I have said, 
they would need all your seats, if they came — thoSe to whom 
I have tried to do the Christian service which they have asked 
of me. They have gone to judge me where I cannot hear 
their word; but I believe it would be spoken kindly, if they 
were here. Many of you are their children, some their chil- 
dren's children. It would b^ a painful trial of my feelings to 
indulge now in retrospects for deciding, by my own, or by your 
standard, whether I have been faithful to myself, or to you. 
Better will be a word of counsel to those who, henceforward, 
are to be charged with the obligations and interests of this 
soqiety. 

The great question for you is this : Can religious institu- 
tions and Christian observances, public worship, and church 
ordinances, be maintained on the strength of their own un- 
questioned uses and influences of blessing, without the slight- 
est reliance upon any sensational agencies, any tricks or 
cajoleries of pulpit, pews, or choir, so that you can look at 
each other without shamefacedness, and feel that you are 
engaged with solemn realities in love, confidence, and rever- 
ence ? Shall your Christian charities and enterprises of be- 
nevolence be sustained by a spontaneous, hearty, conscientious 

5 
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sympathy, a holy prompting of duty, a cheerful alacrity of 
soul ? Or must your minister, and a self-constituted commits 
tee for subscriptions, engage all sorts of artifices, devices, 
wheedlings, and coaxings, " to draw people together," as the 
phrase is, that they may then draw out grudging gifts ? While 
we look as blindly or as charitably as we can upon every thing 
practised around us, that might be designated as " religion on 
false pretences," all its artificial machinery, all its helps of 
error, all its sectarian zeal, and all its simulated measures, can 
we turn from them all to a higher and purer trust ? Let me 
counsel those whom I leave here to rise above all coldness and 
apathy, and all the enfeebling and demoralizing influences of 
indifference and selfishness. Then believe, and you shall have 
it proved to you, that all the needful and just effects of pure 
religion, in devotion, piety, faith, and . benevolence, can be 
wrought by the holy verities of Christ's gospel, taught with 
fidelity. 

It is worth our while to ask, What are the conditions of per- 
petuity or continuity for an organized religious society ; with 
a place of worship the same or renewed ; with its parish prop- 
erty, its records, a line of ministers, its legal members pledged 
to its support, and its voluntary attendants and friends repre- 
senting altogether a permanent religious institution ? We have 
hospitals, charitable organizations, banks, academies, and other 
incorporated agencies, which provide in themselves for their con- 
tinuous existence and identity, as human generations change. 
The Church of Christ, as a whole, commits itself to faith 
and affection, to reverence and gratitude, to holy memories, 
and the inheritance of piety, for all the future. But what shall 
we say of our distinct religious societies, parishes as they 
were once called, though now there is not really one such, in 
the full original sense, in this Commonwealth? Taking for 
granted that it is desirable to perpetuate and to preserve the 
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identity of our societies as just defined, we ask how the 
end is to be secured. Shall the means be found prompted, 
provided, in the essence and substance, in the spirit and methods, 
of the Christian religion? or shall we seek for them in ingen- 
ious devices, in ecclesiastical theories, or inventions of human 
contrivance ? We may be sure that if the means are not provided 
for and furnished in the substance and spirit of Christianity, they 
will in vain be sought for in ecclesiastical policies, or invented 
expedients. There may be halls and assemblies for specula- 
tive discussions, and to promote benevolent and reformatory 
activities ; and Sunday services there for these objects may 
interest changing attendants and engage able and earnest 
speakers, — the expenses being borne by few or many. Such, 
however, can hardly become institutions ; they will be incon- 
stant and ephemeral, adapted only to classes in a community, 
mainly adults, and steadily tending to secular purposes. Ritual- 
istic and ornate devices, with scenic and artistic musical attrac- 
tions, may attach themselves to some ecclesiastical theory, and 
may help or hinder the ministration of simple Christianity. 
But if we make the interests of devotion, piety, edification, 
and Christian growth and grace, the objects of a religious soci- 
ety, it is not difficult to define, either for theory or for practice, 
the conditions furnished in our faith and in our Scriptures for 
the continuous existence and vitality, of such organizations. 

Jesus Christ is the foundation. A devout, reverential, and 
affectionate faith in him, as the divine medium of new light, 
new truth, and new hope for humanity, is the prime condition 
for the perpetuity and for the effective administration of 
religion through a company met for worship. Through him 
alone the church lives, and each branch of it draws the sap of 
life. The more distinct and emphatic this headship of Christ 
in his especial divine authority and in his mediatorial offices is 
set forth, the greater the assurance of perpetuity for any fellow- 
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ship, large or small, which represents a religious society. No 
gifts of genius or eloquence, no earnestness of zeal or love in 
a public speaker, no consecration of philanthropy or benevo- 
lence in the members of an association, will prove a substitute 
or an equivalent for this Christian basis of organization and 
ministration. 

Then by some act or avowal of Christian discipleship, con- 
fcssion, profession, or virtual expression of faith and love, 
substantially covered by what is called "joining the church," 
there must be found a company of men and women thus 
pledged to Christ, and to each other, who will represent this 
Christian element of faith and vitality in a society. This 
condition is absolute. We should never have heard of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, had there not been an unbroken succes- 
sion of such pledged and avowed disciples of his. Attend- 
ance on preaching, subscriptions to churches, the occupancy 
of pews, and the sharing in the expenses of public worship, will 
not alone perpetuate a religious society, much less a Christian 
organization. With that company of pledged disciples, de- 
manding and making themselves accountable for the Chris- 
tian element in their ministrations, the society may bear to 
have, and may carry on with it, and may receive sympathy and 
help from a considerable fringe of unpledged and uncove- 
nanted attendants, tenants of pews, and legal members. But 
it cannot rely on them for its continuance. Its solid nucleus 
is composed of those who have committed themselves to 
Christ in the ordinances as well as in the commandments of 
God. 

Next, while Christian faith assures life and perpetuity to 
such a society, Christian works of piety and love must engage 
it zealously and actively. The candlestick must bear a lighted 
candle, and every ray from it must be a good work. Sincerity 
of purpose, kindness of heart, sympathetic interest in every 
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effort which will increase human happiness and lessen human 
misery, with generosity in giving, according to one's means, 
must animate the society as a whole, and every member 
of it. 

So much for the absolute and indispensable conditions of 
perpetuity for a society like this. As to methods of adminis- 
tration, there is range for variety, possibly too, if not also 
wisely, for novelty. I remind myself sometimes, that a great 
many experiments had been tried in these matters before we 
were born, and that some methods had been followed, then 
changed, then revived, exhausting the list of methods. Tak- 
ing things, then, as we find them, they certainly will prompt us 
to regard them as methods in which men, after all these ex- 
periments, have rested, as on the whole as good as any we can 
devise, subject only to the steady operation of the law of pro- 
gressive improvement, and readjustment to circumstances. It 
may perhaps be expedient to adopt the system of free churches, 
which, however, was formerly fully and fairly tried and aban- 
doned for our present system of private ownership and taxa- 
tion. Some new devices and artificial and adventitious 
attractions may be enlisted to help worship and popularize it. 
But if we trust to novelties, we must be ready to furnish new 
novelties ; and the supply, if not the demand, will be limited. 

It is my own conviction, deliberately formed, and for which 
I would stand, that all the best interests of pure, healthful, 
and effective religion would be immeasurably advanced among 
us, if all its public oflSces for instruction and worship were 
rigidly restricted to Sunday, and the daylight of Sunday. 
The day being then the special and exclusive occasion for 
such uses, would grow in significance, and be helped in its 
consecration. It would come back to general observance for 
its uses, and its sanctities would plead better for it than did 
authority or superstition. 
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When the Roman Church put itself into rivalry with that 
ordinance of nature, as well as of the Bible, — which allotted 
six days to labor, and one to religious rest and observance, — 
when it calendared the year with feasts and fasts and saints' 
days, it perilled the healthfulness, and confounded the sim- 
plicity, of piety. The shadow of the old usages which some 
Protestant sects have allowed to linger, and have sought in 
vain to substantialize in Christendom, does not commend it, 
even as a fond relic. AU classes of a community, and the 
majority of its population, may hallow a weekly Sabbath, and 
it can serve its highest uses only by a spontaneous and gen- 
eral observance. But all other occasions of holy days and 
penance can engage only the privileged and unemployed. 
When a season of ten or forty days is arj^itrarily chosen out 
of the year for penitential observance, the pampered world- 
lings of fashion, and those who have servants to secure their 
leisure, may daily frequent their saddened altars for prayer 
and humiliation. But the task-work of life must still go on 
outside, and the by-ways of sin and suffering will offer objects 
which might more profitably employ the religious sensibilities 
of those artificial penitents. The duties and sorrows of life 
are its true penances. We need invent none for ourselves. 
If we are faithful, God will provide enough for each of us 
within our term of years. 

I am not satisfied with the workings or the results of the 
Sunday-school system. It has not served its own intended 
purpose ; it drags, it labors, its accomplishings fall below its 
own aims. We have had a permanent and a renewed com- 
pany of devoted and faithful teachers, who have given time 
and heart to a work which they have loved; and we have 
trusted entirely to the severely simple purposes of the Sunday 
school for drawing and keeping its members, without recourse 
to artificial attractions and rewards. Yet I believe that those 
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who have served the longest and the most heartily in it regard 
their success as but partial. The old method of religious in- 
struction for the young, — it would be new, if now revived, — 
was to commit it to parents and the minister. 

On one other of the methods of worship, you know well 
my conviction and my advice. It concerns the service of sa- 
cred song, — the singing in public worship. The satisfaction 
I have myself shared with at least four-fifths of you during 
the last year, in our congregational singing, has been most in- 
tense and delightful. It is to me one of the most helpful and 
elevating influences of devotion. It has brought me to feel 
that if I am henceforward to be an occupant of a pew instead 
of a pulpit, I can easily attend nowhere where the music 
comes from an artistic choir. 

Let me add a word about the legal parish meetings of a re- 
ligious society. They ought to engage the attendance and 
interest of all the members, and be conducted in a serious 
and devout spirit consistent with their purpose. A religious 
society ought to be represented and influenced by the most 
respected and esteemed members of it ; by men and women 
held in the highest regard in the community where they live, 
and able to dispose its business affairs with dignity and wisdom. 

And what do I surrender, from whom or what do I sever 
myself, from what obligations do I relieve myself, what re- 
lease or liberty or privilege do I secure, in resigning this offi- 
cial trust? I have been too long a minister, in routine 
work, in the direction of my studies, and in the exercise and 
expression of my interests, to be any thing else now. I get 
release only from routine work, and from formal professional 
obligations to you. There are left to me the private fruits of 
study and training, the enriched memories of the past, 
and your unalienated friendship, on which I may draw in 
such intercourse as circumstances may admit I have been, 
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for thirty years, subject daily to the call of more than three 
hundred families, for any service that their needs or wishes 
might lead them to ask of me ; and these calls upon me, as 
they crowd or class themselves in my memory, come back to 
me in a strange variety, in all the tints and shadings of life's 
glad or saddening incidents. 

Respect for and real confidence in the old traditional view 
of the pastoral office, and an interest in having an intimate 
acquaintance with my people, as well as a regard for the laws 
of health, which bade me give only half my time to the de- 
lights of the study, have led me to be a regular visitor among 
you. I have not been in my own house a single afternoon of my 
ministry. I have coursed these ancient streets and lanes daily. 
I have been in more of these new and old houses than has 
any other citizen. I could recall, did I try to do so, many 
perplexities, many trivial vexations, and some trials of feeling, 
which, for hours or days, disturbed my equanimity, or caused 
me pain. But they pass into oblivious quietude now. I turn 
over my mass of gathered papers, to which each passing week 
made its addition. They remind me, with a faded regret, of 
labor spent in the preparation of elaborate discourses for Sun- 
day services, and for courses of monthly and weekly lectures, 
to be delivered whatever the aspects of the weather and of the 
attendance might be. But I myself remember so little of what 
is in them, that I have no complaint now against those who 
did not come to hear them, and no reckoning to press upon 
those who did. 

Better, far better, than these mossy trailings of regret and 
melancholy, are the vivid memories of unnumbered kind- 
nesses, from the dead and the living. Who could have a 
friendly entrance to a thousand homes, and see life there in 
all its human and providential aspects, and not gather many 
fond and consecrated memories for thoughtful retrospect ? Of 
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course, these years in which famiUes have grown up, and 
wasted away befo.re me, have written serious and momen- 
tous records for me and for you, and for those whom together 
we have seen for the last time on the earth. 

It has often been said to me, " Write a book, from your 
knowledge and observation of things which lie under the sur- 
face of human life." No : I could not write such a book. 
What would most become that book is the sacred and invio- 
lable matter of heart history, — of griefs and exercises and 
visitations which the divine love compasses within fleeting 
intervals of time, not to be perpetuated on our records, and, 
we trust, not in his own. For we may hope that even God 
forgets. It would have been from insensibility and hardness 
in myself, if what I have seen and known had not taken me 
very deeply in thought and sympathy into the solemnity and 
pathos of human life. The needs and uses, the tests and the 
effects, of a true. Christian quickening of the heart ; of sim- 
ple, earnest piety ; of principle and purpose, rooted in a rever- 
ential spirit, and growing by the aspirations of trust and 
hope, have laid before me their experimental evidences. In- 
deed, I have written largely in a book which is to be contin- 
ued by whoever succeeds me. There is not much in it but 
names and dates, — names of men, women, and children ; of 
those who have accepted the Christian covenant; of the bap- 
tized ; of the married ; of the departed. But no one can or ever 
will read that book as I have penned it, for each name is a part ' 
of an unwritten volume to me. How enriched and holy have 
the sacramental ordinances become to me, through the tendril 
growths which I have seen clustering around them here, through 
the love and conscience and hope, of whose varied workings 
they have been the symbols ! What variations of the tale of life 
would come from following on the openings of it for those who, 

in turn, have here joined ' hands, though not always constant 
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and faithful hearts, in Christian wedlock ! The lengthened 
list of the names of the departed records measurements of life 
from one day, on to nearly a hundred years. What has thus 
been divided of affection, confidence, and grief, in private and 
allotted portions, to all of you, has asked some common an- 
swering sympathy and service from me. From nearly every 
home, with but rare exceptions among you, has been gathered 
the list of those whose life began or closed here. Infant forms 
have been laid beneath the sod, wreathed in the flowers which 
have just grown and bloomed above it I recall, how many, 
too, of the lovely and endeared, who went from us in the bloom 
and sweetness of their youth, — fair girls, ripening towards 
the romance of their years, transfigured, by consumption, into 
such angels as we are allowed to see in this world, in those 
who are so lingeringly and so tenderly led on tg the portals of 
another. Over some of our dead, we have had an added sor- 
row deepened by the tenor of their previous lives. But the 
worthy and the good, the pure and the penitent, shall, for us, 
represent the whole fellowship of the departed, as they are 
enough to hold the shadowy mantle which hides such as, hav- 
ing no hope of the approval of God, may still trust in his 
mercy. 

Many, many, have been the excellent and the faithful, whom 
it has been my privilege to know well, and to honor here. 
And when, after marking the rectitude and fidelity of their 
lives, I have seen them perfected by trial, and calm and patient 
under protracted discipline, I have been grateful, that, having 
lived, they were also permitted to die. 

And now what is there for me, but with a thankful spirit 
for the past, to look with a cheerful spirit into the future, both 
for myself and for you. For the first time since its formation, 
this society is now free from the burden of debt Its meeting- 
house and its chapel with all their furnishings have been 
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renewed. You have around you a prosperous community, 
with favored homes, and children growing up among you to 
meet the temptations and duties of life which you have 
already encountered, and to sustain the high and sacred inter- 
ests which are the traditional glory of our heritage. Do not 
fail of your trust : it concerns all that is good for you in life. 
Let confidence and harmony, as in all your past, characterize 
your present and future. Besides the faithful guardianship of 
your own personal religious interests in connection with this 
place of worship, let me commend to your continued cheer- 
ful and generous support, the free ministry established by 
you in this city. For this you have built a chapel with its 
school-rooms, and you have sustained it with your contribu- 
tions for more than twenty years, furnishing its minister, 
its teachers, ajid its funds for benevolence. That Christian 
work among the objects of it in this city will now be subject 
to a severe trial, by the resignation of his office by Mr. Everett, 
its devoted and faithful minister for more than eighteen years. 
We have lived and counselled and wrought together in pleas- 
ant fellowship, and now we yield our places to be filled by 
others. May you find successors for us both in men whom 
you can approve and encourage, because they are fitted to and 
useful in their work. My own sincerest and deepest attach- 
ments will always hold me in memory and interest to these 
scenes around us, — to you, my friends, and to your children. 

And may the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
keep your hearts and minds, through Jesus Christ. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 



At a meeting of the New York Historical Society, held in its 
Hall, on Tuesday, November i6, 1886, to celebrate the Eighty- 
second Anniversary of the Founding of the Society : 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. Thomas E. 
Vermilye, D.D., Senior Minister of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. 

The President, Benjamin H. Field, Esq., introduced the Rev. 
George £. Ellis, D.D., LL.D., President of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, who then delivered the Anniversary Address, on 
*' The Opening, the Use, and the Future of ,our Domain on this 
Continent." 

Upon the conclusion of the address, the Hon. John Jay rose 
and said : 

** Mr. President, I rise to offer a resolution, which I am sure will be 
cordially responded to by this Society, whose Eighty-second Anniversary 
has been honored by the admirable discourse of our learned and dis- 
tinguished friend from Massachusetts. 

*' During his honorable and useful career as historian and divine, Dr. 
Ellis has done great service to American history by his varied and in- 
valuable contributions on subjects extending from the early colonists to 
our own times. To-night, after his delightful and graphic reminiscences- 
of scenes in the history of this Society, and connected with eminent states- 
men, which some of us well remember, Dr. Ellis has discussed the open- 
ing and uses of our national domain, and has closed his review of four 
hundred years of its past history by glancing at its future. This reminds 
us that the future of our national domain loomed up in the far distance 
before the searching and jealous gaze of European statesmen more than 
a century ago. 

** When the Bourbon courts of Paris and Madrid secretly conspired 
in the plot, so happily discovered and defeated by the American Com- 



missioners, and now so fully developed in the confidential correspondence 
of the French archives, published by M. de Circourt, the plot to confine 
our young Republic to a narrow strip along the Atlantic, which should 
never be enlarged except by the joint consent of the powers of Europe ; 
to restrict our western and northern boundaries ; to deprive us of the 
fisheries and the Mississippi, whose importance was alluded to by Dr. 
Ellis, and which to-day, with its affluents, gives us 35,000 miles of navi- 
gation—during the pendency of that plot, one of those far-sighted diplo- 
mats predicted that the Republic, then an infant, would become a giant. 

** To-day the world recognizes the fulfilment of that prediction, and 
Mr. Gladstone says that we have * a natural basis for the greatest con- 
tinuous empire ever established by man.' Another English author re- 
marks that ten years in the history of America is half a century of 
European progress. The London Times admits that our development 
in the West is the most important fact in contemporary history, and a 
striking exhibit of the magnitude and resources of our national domain 
is given in Dr. Strong's startling work, ** Our Country ; its Possible 
Future and Present Crisis." 

*' The whole subject, and the grave responsibility resting on this gen- 
eration to preserve our American institutions and principles against the 
overwhelming tide of foreign emigration, to teach the new-comers, as Dr. 
Ellis says, to reverence and cherish the institutions by which they are 
protected, are engaging the grave attention of our thoughtful citizens, 
and the discourse of this evening, apart from its historical value, is valu- 
able and timely. I have the honor, Mr. President, to submit the follow- 
ing resolution : 

^^ Resolved, That the thanks of the New York Historical Society be 
presented to the Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis for the able, learned, and 
instructive address which he has delivered this evening, and that he be 
requested to furnish a copy for publication." 

The Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., rose and saicj that it 
gave him great pleasure to second the fitting resolution, offered by 
Mr. Jay, which he was sure would meet a hearty and unanimous re- 
sponse of approval from the members present, who had listened with 
such manifest gratification, appreciative interest, and rapt attention 
to the eloquent and instructive address of the learned President of 
our sister Society. The address embodied the clear-sighted thought 
and admirable historical philosophy to be expected from the schol- 
arly methods, notable ability, and deep research of the speaker in 
the field of learning with which his name and life-long labors have 
been so honorably identified. He hoped that a copy would be se- 
cured for publication under the Society's auspices, as a charming 



and suggestive contribution to our historical literature, which, it 
seemed to him, it was at once the duty and privilege of the Society 
to offer to the student of our country's career. 

General William T. Sherman rose to express his personal grati- 
fication at the address, and called attention to that portion of it 
which referred to the rapidity of the country's progress during the 
present century. He then anecdotically depicted some of the strik- 
ing contrasts and changes which it had been his lot to witness, he 
might say, in nearly all the zones of our national domain. The ex- 
tinction of the buffalo and disappearance of the Indian, which he 
himself had seen in different parts of the spacious West, giving al- 
most immediate place to great cities of commerce and civilization, 
marked the peculiar era of our generation and nation. The liberty- 
loving people of those communities, far and wide, he felt could be 
relied upon, as they already had been, for their unwavering public 
spirit and patriotism in any moment of concern or danger to their 
country, whose institutions they love and cherish as they do their 
homes. He had listened with the deepest appreciation to the con- 
cise philosophical survey of the country's history, and the sagacious 
and patriotic suggestions as to its future, contained in the excellent 
and able address of Dr. Elus, and took especial pleasure in further- 
ing the resolution submitted by Mr. Jay. 

The resolution was then adopted unanimously. 

A benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Robert Collyer, 
D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Messiah. 

The Society then adjourned. 

Extract from the Minutes : 

Andrew Warner, 

Recording Secretary, 



THE OPENING, THE USE, AND THE PUT- 
URE OF OUR DOMAIN ON THIS CON- 
TINENT. 



Mr. President and Members of the New York His- 
torical Society : 

This is the third occasion on which, at long intervals of 
years, I have been privileged to attend your annual meeting. 
Twice, as a silent listener and observer, as then became my 
youth, I was here as a delegate of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society — your elder sister, to which you had sent invita- 
tions for representation at your fortieth and fiftieth anniversary 
observances. I well recall the occasion when, in November, 
1844, then the youngest member of the Massachusetts Soci- 
ety, I was honored by being sent here with such associates 
as John Quincy Adams and Leverett Saltonstall. The occasion 
was one of great interest to you and your guests, who were 
received by your President, Albert Gallatin. The annual 
address was delivered by Mr. Brodhead, who had just returned 
from the European mission on which he was sent to obtain 
documents illustrative of the history of your State. He gave 
an admirable account of his well-rewarded researches. The 
New York Hotel was opened for the first time for a luxurious 
banquet on the occasion. 

Of your guests, the most distinguished and the most 
vivacious of the after-dinner speakers was Mr. Adams, then 
in his seventy-eighth year. The unabated fire and ardor 
of his stern spirit, as you may read in his journal of the 
period, had been just at that time quickened and intensified 
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by a personal challenge of his veracity, made by Andrew 
Jackson and others of his political foes. From such a hateful 
charge, he gloried that he could vindicate himself by his care 
and accuracy in keeping and filing notes, ephemeral papers, 
and records. General Jackson, in failure of memory, had 
asserted, that during a stated period he had had no inter- 
course with Mr. Adams, and would not even recognize him. 
The triumphantly indignant journalizer had shown me, as 
we came on in the cars, an autograph note of General Jackson, 
courteously accepting his invitation to dinner at that very 
time. On the back of the note were the names of the 
guests, Jackson's among them. Mr. Adams being toasted, 
or, as he wrote, ** rather being roasted,'* by a compliment 
from Governor Bradish, calling him up from the table, made 
a keen and incisive speech. I well remember his advice to 
young men looking to public life, to interest themselves in 
historical societies, and to make and preserve important min- 
utes and records of historical and personal matters. *' Then," 
said he, pointing his advice with his stinging finger, twirling 
like the snapper of a six-horse whip-lash, ** if ever the tongue 
of Slander assails you, you can vindicate yourselves." 

In 1854 I was here again as a delegate at your fiftieth 
anniversary, the address being by Mr. Bancroft, while the 
eloquence of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, at the banquet 
at the Astor House, conveyed to you the response from the 
delegation of the Massachusetts Society. 

On this occasion, you have done me the honor of inviting 
me to be the speaker. How shall I use the opportunity ? I 
should not presume to offer you a theme relating to your own 
State history ; nor should I care to deal with any matter 
specially concerning the people or the annals of my own State. 
Allow me, then, to take a theme which includes us both, and 
more. A large and all-comprehensive subject allures me, 
and you may judge it not unmeet for the occasion. It is as 
vast as the territory of our own national domain ; it is free on 
every side, open to the air all around us, grand and rich and 
picturesque, and burdened with momentous lessons — of actors, 
incidents, and results. 
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The Opening, the Use, and the Future of our Do- 
main ON THIS Continent. 

The theme is one in which wild fancy, imagination, ro- 
mantic adventure had the start ; to be displaced in due time 
by stern realities, by sober facts, through toils and tragic in- 
cidents, by enterprise, and by scientific processes of strict 
method and rewarding results. A picturesque past, a mar- 
vellously prosperous present, a shadowy but hopeful future. 
It is the story of the opening of a New World to human 
knowledge and use. It can never be repeated, either in its 
wholeness or in its larger incidents in human experience, un- 
less men can open communication with a neighbor planet. 
The theme is so vast that it must find its attraction and inter- 
est rather in the crowding and shifting of scenes and events 
furnished to musing minds than in any adequate rehearsal 
of it. 

We have to trace a process through nearly four completed 
centuries. Estimated by the life-term of an individual, the 
process has been a long one. It has had its intervals of slow 
and of rapid progress, most vigorous and on the grandest scale 
in the last half-century. It has had its shocks and its surprises. 
All the leading nationalities of the other half of the globe have 
had part in it ; and the diverse characteristics of those nation- 
alities have been signally illustrated in methods and results. 

Two distinct stages are marked in the opening of this con- 
tinent to knowledge and use. The first is that under the 
prompting of curiosity and adventure, quickened by greed, 
fed by unintelligent wonder, passing by enterprise and ex- 
ploration for rational and substantial purposes into the sec- 
ond stage, chiefly within this last century — in which the main 
impulse has been to certify positive facts by actual econom- 
ical and scientific studies of the features and resources of 
the continent, for permanent occupancy and the enriching re- 
sults of development. The process began under the quicken- 
ing but beguiling spur of fancy ; it has passed in our time into 
the gatherings and attestations of sober facts. The change 
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realized in its fulness may be stated thus. In the school 
geographies and maps of the boyhood of many still living, 
the vast and unexplored region lying mostly between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains was set down in dismal 
and forbidding shadow, as the ** Great American Desert," as 
if it were a larger Sahara. That region now, as set forth on 
our railroad maps, divided by the boundaries of magnificent 
States, is strewn with sumptuous cities, whose homes and 
public buildings have extinguished all the features of the 
wilderness. 

Perhaps the one most striking result reached by the open- 
ing of this continent is that which, so wonderful in its method, 
has already lost its surprise for us — by which we have a daily 
prophecy, presented to us on the sea- board, of the weather 
indications, computed and decided for us b}'^ air and storm- 
currents passing through mountains and valleys in the inner 
depths of the continent, reported by the electric wires to a 
central bureau. What pioneers and explorers must have ac- 
complished to render possible and available those atmospheric 
calculations from storm-centres and currents, through moun- 
tain and valley, is a grand illustration of the process by 
which science reaches its highest fruitage through materials 
for the labor of the brain on materials wrought out by brain 
and muscle. Passengers on mid-ocean have said that, in think- 
ing upon the cable that runs under the waves, they have had 
a feeling of a sort of home comfort and security. The feeling 
must be rather undefinable. But those *' talking wires,'' as the 
Indians on the plains call them, which weave our continent, 
as in a loom for home fabrics, have a strange power of neu- 
tralizing the sense of remoteness over vast expanses. 

To the first discoverers and explorers most justly accrued 
the privilege and responsibility of attaching names to objects 
and localities all new to them. These names, titles, epi- 
thets, given as chance or fancy or some subtle working of 
memory, reverence, or the associative instinct might prompt, 
were assigned spontaneously, generally with little thought 
or regard for fitness. The natural features of these novel, 
strange scenes and objects would affect first the senses, and 
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only vaguely and gradually engage the mind. There was a 
double purpose to be kept in view in attaching these names 
and epithets to objects and natural features, as successively 
disclosed to foreign eyes. The first was, to identify a spot 
or scene for subsequent recognition ; and the second, to aid 
in the preparation of maps and charts. Of course, in both 
cases the intent was to establish sovereign and national claims 
to new territories. In this assigning of names and epithets, 
it is not strange that the privilege and responsibility ex- 
ceeded the exercise of judgment and good sense — certainly, 
in many cases, of good taste. The new scenes broke on the 
view of discoverers as surprises, and then received their 
names from the emotions which they excited. 

There are often earnest and perplexed debates in house- 
holds, in which the birth of a child is anxiously awaited, 
as to the name which it shall bear. The contingency of sex 
must be allowed for. When that is decided, choice is free, 
but often embarrassed. Discretion and good sense gener- 
ally confine themselves to familiar household names. There 
are risks involved in the indulgence of eccentric fancies and 
pet preferences. Blanche does not prove a fitting baptis- 
mal name for a girl who grows up with the complexion of 
an Indian ; nor does Grace or Lily become the unlovely or 
the aggressive of their sex. There are many men and women 
around us who fret through their lives under the names they 
are compelled to bear. When this continent was born to the 
light for the eyes of adventurers from the other half of the 
planet, the whole expanse, as one, and every spot and scene 
in it, of land and water awaited a name. Happily the names 
first assigned were not necessarily permanent or unchange- 
able, and many of them very soon had an alias. National 
rivalries, signal events of war or disaster, historic incidents, 
the names of illustrious persons, and lingering memories of 
aborigines have each a share in our territorial vocabulary. 

How did the first navigators and explorers from the Old 
World use this privilege and responsibility of assigning names 
and epithets to the objects which their eyes first beheld here ? 
Very clear and sensible is the statement made by Dionise 
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Settle, the scribe of the account of the second voyage of 
"Master Martin Frobisher" to our north and northwest 
coasts, in 1597, as given in Hakluyt. He writes: " I have 
also left the names of the countries on both shores [of the 
great bays] untouched, for lack of understanding the people's 
language ; as also for sundry respects not needful as yet to 
be declared. Countries new explored, where commodity is 
to be looked for, do better accord with a new name given by 
the explorers than an uncertain name by a doubtful author. 
Our general (Frobisher) named sundry islands, mountains, 
capes, and harbours after the names of divers noblemen, and 
other gentlemen, his friends, as well on the one shore as also 
on the other." 

This last statement reminds us of the fact, that the north- 
ern and northwestern lands and waters of our continent, 
more aptly and faithfully than those of any other part, pre- 
serve the names of the bold adventurers and their patrons. 

The first comers were generally ready to accept, at least 
temporarily, the names of islands, mountains, streams, etc., 
given them by the natives, when they could be caught by the 
ear or spoken by the foreign tongue. The merest chance or 
passing incident often attached the name or epithet. The 
Spaniards and the French had a full repertory for lavish use 
furnished them in the sanctities and calendar of their creed 
and church — their saints and holy days and sacraments. The 
heroic and all-suffering missionaries of the Church are most 
worthily identified with the scenes of their toil. Still the 
sprinkling over this fresh continent of more than one series of 
names presents, on the whole, a curious conglomerate of asso- 
ciations. Most incongruous, even painful — if one pauses to 
think of it — as he traces the historic pathway, of invaders and 
devastators, are the sacred epithets strewn over our isles and 
main-lands, so many of which are associated with some dark 
atrocity. It is a relief in many cases to get back to names 
of native use, and to retain only the fairest and the best. We 
will not grudge to the great Bishop of Hippo his standing 
as god-father to the oldest of our cities, St. Augustine. St. 
Laurence at the north and St. Mary at the south may well 
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keep their guardianship over historic streams. The whimsical 
Hennepin may be left as sponsor for St. Anthony's Falls, and 
St. Louis may endlessly hold the memory of the monarch of 
France. Not without suggestions of gleams of humor are some 
of the designations assigned by the first sight-seers here, and 
the substitutions for them. What is now known as the beau- 
tiful Isle of Orleans, in the St. Lawrence, was first seen by 
Jacques Cartier, richly clad in vines. He being a Breton 
called it He de Bacchus. Next came the Normans, who, hav- 
ing pulled up the vines, chose to call the island Pomona and 
Ceres. New Spain, New France, New Holland, New Eng- 
land, and New Sweden are names by which the whole or 
large expanses of the territory of the United States have suc- 
cessively been known. Most fitting is it that the rushing, 
turbid stream which divides the length of our domain should 
part with its Spanish name as the ** River of the Holy Spirit," 
and resume its Indian title as the Mississippi. 

There is a graver matter concerning the bestowment of 
names for this continent, which involves alike historic and 
poetic justice as touching the rights and the just fanie of the 
great discoverer. Most happy was the anticipation before the 
fact was certified, that immediately assigned to the disclosures 
made on this side of the ocean of the appellation of the " New 
World." Most remarkable, too, was.it, that the epithet was in 
direct contradiction of the belief of the great admiral, his 
companions, and many of his successors. He had no idea that 
he had found a new world. On the contrary, he believed 
that he had found what alone he had been seeking for — a part 
of the Old World, reached by a new route. He died in the 
belief that he had touched an outlying island off the main-land 
of the old Cathay, or India. He had no knowledge or idea 
of the wide-reaching continent and the vast sea which lay be- 
tween. It was only on his third voyage, in 1495, that he had 
touched the narrows of the main-land of the continent at the 
Gulf of Paria. And the Cabots had sighted our northern 
coasts a year earlier than Columbus' view of the southern. 

How was it that Columbus was defrauded of the right 
that his name, as something synonymous with the New 
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World, should be borne by the whole, while the names of a 
host of navigators after him are attached to gulfs and straits 
and bays, to lakes and rivers, to States and mountains ? 
Your own Society, in 1845, initiated and invited the co-oper- 
ation of other societies in the project for considering *' the 
expediency of the adoption by this country of a national 
name." The main intent, doubtless, was to do justice to 
Columbus. Other names suggested, as ** The Republic of 
Allegania," ** The Republic of Washington," did not find 
favor. The project failed. It was in a reply made by John 
Quincy Adams, in behalf of a committee of the Massachu- 
setts Society, to your solicitation, that the venerable pa- 
triot used this strong language: "The name of ' America,' 
irretrievably stamped by uncompromising usage upon both 
continents of the new hemisphere, is a perpetual memorial 
of human injustice, by conferring upon one man a crown 
of glory justly due to another." This *' irretrievable " wrong, 
by which this continent takes its name, not from Colum- 
bus, but from Amerigo Vespucci, is all the more to be re- 
gretted, Because seemingly unaccounted for and accidental. 

Whether Vespucci had really anticipated both the Cabots 
and Columbus in sighting our coasts, is a question which 
seems now to be hopeless of decision. All known authorities 
which bear directly or even indirectly upon it are inconclu- 
sive. For only Vespucci himself, without a shadow of sup- 
port, is the authority for a voyage made in our waters in 
1497 ; though he was not in his lifetime charged with in- 
justice on the score of his claim. His name is not found on 
any map of the country till after his death. The inexplicable 
and seemingly unwarrantable hap by which a name was at- 
' tached to our whole continent has naturally been followed by 
confusion and unfitness in the consequences which have fol- 
lowed it. An Englishman, a Frenchman, German, Italian, 
Scotchman, or Irishman, all the world over, is content to be 
called by his local name, and generally will insist upon it. 
But a citizen of the United States, as if to minister to his 
alleged vanity, is called everywhere, and commonly calls 
himself, an American ; thus taking a name from a whole con- 
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tinent. His contemporaries on the southern half of the con- 
tinent, and even Mexicans and Canadians, are more modest. 
In a convention of one of our religious fellowships held this 
year, a proposition was made for adopting the title of " the 
Church of America " — again a claim by our citizens to the 
whole continent. 

In connection with the names first assigned on the conti- 
nent to places and natural features, there is much that is sig- 
nificant in the terms used by the first explorers for grouping 
objects in the vast panoramas which opened before them as 
they penetrated within the country. These terms are large, 
but vague, suggesting an unknown whole from a fragment of 
knowledge. Many of these terms still linger in use ; others 
have been displaced by more defined and limited substitutes. 
Take, for instance, the term ** head-waters/* as applied to the 
original sources of a mighty river, as one stood midway along 
its flow. When one large stream was perceived to be the 
confluent of many tributaries, it was recognized as a monarch 
sustained by as yet unknown subjects, or at least as a prince 
of the region, a royal magnate. All the untraced tributaries 
which contributed to swell it were called its '* head-waters," 
and the regions through which they flowed became provinces 
of the river-king. These tributaries might- be other mighty 
streams, with their tributaries ; or the outflow of mighty 
lakes ; or the ooze of vast swampy basins, or the drain of 
lofty mountains. '* Head-waters,** indeed, they were. The 
sky had as much to do in contributing to them as had the 
earth. Many great national treaties have been complicated 
and contested by that grandly vague term for j/ast unknown 
water-courses, their beds and springs. The term was easily 
and glibly spoken and written ; but it required long, contin- 
uous, and extended search to verify it. ** A divide" is an- 
other of those vague terms, designating a swelling vertebra 
or ridge in some back-bone of the whole, or of a section of 
the continent, which turned the rain-drops and the flow of its 
springs to the Arctic Sea, or the Southern Gulf, to the East- 
ern or the Western Ocean. What a difference and distance 
of time, progress, and familiarity with stupendous natural feat- 
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ures is marked, when what was once known as a range of 
mountains is all taken apart, distributed into its heights and 
peaks and hills, each of which receives its separate name ! 
And ** The Forks," a term once so familiar, as designating at 
combined streams the spot where two or more rolling rivers 
unite their waters. 

We are struck by the use of the official title of *' pilot," 
as applied to a very important and trusted seaman on each 
of the fleets or vessels, beginning with those of Columbus, 
sailing on these unknown waters. With us the title pilot 
suggests a thoroughly trained expert, who, in'succession to 
and with the help of the experience of others, has been edu- 
cated through eye and ear and hand, by native aptitude and 
by acquired skill, to guide a vessel in familiar waters by 
known signs on sea and land. If the word pilot is from the 
old French, it suggests a ship ; if from the Dutch, it suggests 
a plummet. We associate a pilot with harbor-waters which 
are familiar to him. But for the old navigators, qualities and 
character and skill took the place of knowledge in the re- 
sponsible office. An eye for keen study of color and cur- 
rents of water, an ear alert for the sound of breakers, a ready 
hand at the helm, a watchful gaze at the clouds, aptness in 
casting the lead, and a wise choice of a place of anchorage 
were the credentials of the trusted leader of pioneer seamen. 
Still, these self-relying men occasionally met the experience 
of the Irish pilot, who, on being asked by an anxious pas- 
senger on his vessel if he knew of the sunken rocks around 
him, replied, *'Yes;" and, as the vessel at that moment 
struck, with sharp crash, added, ** and, in faith, that's one of 
them." 

Much the same as to the difference between early and 
modern pilots through our waters may be said of guides and 
pioneers by land in tracking wilderness scenes. Even na- 
tive guides were not always trustworthy, and were often 
innocently, blunderingly, or fraudulently misleading. The 
Indian Tejos led Guzman on a wild-goose chase after the 
Seven Cities of Cibola ; and the lying Vignan entrapped the 
patient and confiding Champlain far up toward the Arctic 
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waters, where he pretended that he had seen a foreign ship, 
that had come in through the coveted ocean pathway. 

In the full view of the disclosure of a new world to the 
earliest visitors from the Old World, we are profoundly im- 
pressed by the range of the alternatives in the realities which 
might present themselves. These alternatives as to possible 
realities and results, balanced, as we shall see, the most mo- 
mentous consequences in the opening and use of the new 
continent, and suspend in deep shadow its future. 

It required more than a century of imagining and of en- 
terprising to assure to positive knowledge whether this 
newly revealed territory was an island, an archipelago, or a 
continent. It was to be tracked and probed and tested, 
point by point, for all its secrets, along its coasts, through its 
bays, and into its recesses. And then, was it peopled or 
unpeopled ? If peopled, how was humanity represented 
here, in condition, development, and resources ? Science, 
through its masters, now assures us that this continent, by 
its geological antecedents and condition, was the earliest 
section of the globe adapted to sustain animal and human 
life. A scientific speculation, in its theories of evolution, 
development, and the survival of the fittest, might, in its ap- 
plication here, have shown a race highly advanced in civili- 
zation, attainments, and power. 

It was for the new comers to test the truth on this wholly 
unknown matter. The members of the human family to be 
met in these strange realms, for anything known or to be im- 
agined to the contrary, might prove to be, in some respects, 
the superiors of their visitors, physically, intellectually, 
socially, and certainly morally — to have reached a higher 
stage in all resources, in civilization, art, refinement, govern- 
ment, wisdom, and power. More than than this : the people 
disclosed to sight and knowledge here might have been 
heroic, warlike, proud, and skilled in prowess and defence. 
They might have been able and disposed successfully to 
withstand and resist the intruders here, driving them into 
the sea, or triumphing over them in every usurping effort. 
They might have exhibited some type of Asiatic civilization, 
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or some of the characteristic qualities of the Indians of the 
East, which it was supposed would be found here. As it 
proved, the inhabitants were found to be but rudimental 
people — .children, lacking physical virility. Their very sim- 
plicity, which might have drawn to them a considerate ten- 
derness, if not humane justice, made them but the subjects 
of a grasping and cruel rapacity from their first invaders. 

Another most serious alternative suspended the value of 
the prize to be won here by invasion and conquest. The 
continent in the whole, or in large portions of it, might have 
shown itself inhospitable, even uninhabitable — blasted and 
scorched by volcanic action, desolate as the surface of the 
moon appears through the peering telescope. Superstition 
was lively at the period of the discovery to imagine all sorts 
of marvels and monsters as keeping guard on the continent, 
and warning off intruders. Had there been a lack of indig- 
enous food, animal or vegetable, or of potable water, only 
the strongest lure of gold and pearls would have encouraged 
a renewal of visits. 

All these alternative conditions, when ignorance should 
yield to knowledge, were suspended in uncertainty for the 
first comers. The process of verifying was slow and tenta- 
tive, quickened by greed and an enormous enthusiasm, in- 
spired by what stood for religious faith. Take into one full 
view the process of this revealing. As already suggested, 
there can be no repetition of it for those living on this earth. 
It may be that this globe is not exhausted of surprises in 
scenes and objects grand and startling, wondrous and sublime, 
for the first human eyes that shall gaze upon them. But when 
and where shall again be revealed to the gazer such an awing 
and gorgeous view as Balbo de Nufiez beheld, when, after 
climbing the ocean-peak, where our continent is nearly severed 
by the isthmus, he looked out upon the Pacific Sea ? Colum- 
bus, Verrazano, the Cabots, Cartier, Gilbert, Raleigh, John 
Smith, Champlain, Cortes, De Soto, La Salle, and a few 
others were first to be admitted to a private view of the 
grand features of the New World. True, Humboldt, in his 
turn as an explorer, saw more, and knew more about what 
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he saw, than did all these first gazers ; but, for the most part, 
he knew what he was to see. It is this mystery of ignorant 
expectation for revealings to human intelligence and effort, 
which gives the inspiration of endeavor and endurance to 
man, kindles his enthusiasm, and revives his hope. There 
was something near akin, in the feelings and longings of the 
first comers to this new world as they waited for its reveal- 
ings, to those which engage the last thoughts of human be- 
ings passing from an earthly life, as they brood upon the 
august and awful problems of the life to come. 

How fascinating and enthralling were the scenes which, 
either in some vast massings and groupings or in some sur- 
prise of nature, burst upon the gaze of the first explorers ! 
Some of them — perhaps they were the few — had the sense, the 
appreciation, to take in the aspects of grandeur and beauty. 
We have many touches of awe, pathos, and graceful descrip- 
tion from their pens. The first impression from all scenes 
and objects would come in the form of contrasts with all to 
which they had been wonted in the Old World. They had 
come from scenes where human life was drear and jaded, 
often dull and spiritless, worn by toil, disappointment, and 
jarring passions ; where everything for sight, use, or value 
was appropriated by an owner ; where bounds and walls and 
fences marked individual rights ; fields and cities that had 
been scarred by war ; fortified and battlemented strongholds, 
castles, palaces, churches, ruins, and cemeteries. Here nature 
was wild, fresh, and exuberant, free from task-work. In the 
view of the first comers the continent had no owners, even if 
it had claimants and occupants. Some adobe walls, without 
grace or proportions, were all that could be called structures. 
Humanity — if any of the creatures roaming here deserved the 
title — were patterned after a strange, poor fashion. 

Rich in its illustration of the energies and resources, the 
heroisms, the vices, and the follies of human nature is the 
progressive rehearsal of the history of the opening of this con- 
tinent. All the motive impulses of every tone and tinge and 
essence which have sway in the human breast have here found 
their field, their quickening, their aliment, and their retribu- 
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tive experiences. We might give an exhaustive inventory 
of all that there is in capacity, in inspiration and constancy of 
aim, in fortitude and recuperative courage, in the range of 
man's endowments or acquisitions, as drawn out here. They 
are all but tamely expressed by such words as enterprise or 
adventure. Passions wrought to a fever heat, longings and 
expectations absolutely unbounded in their scope and inten- 
sity, and visions borrowing more from unrealities than from 
verities became the ordinary diet of the prime agents in these 
achievements. The belief in a fountain here, the bathing in 
whose waters would renew and perpetuate youth for human 
heart and limbs, seemed to be but in harmony with the means 
and delights for renewing here a prolonged and varying feast 
on life's banquets and revels. 

What rich and exhaustless material for art, for the painter 
and the poet, is laid by in the progressive revealings and oc- 
cupancy of this continent ! The scene and subject suggested 
may be of groups of races, strange to each other as they met 
in our inner wildernesses as friends or foes, and furnished the 
beginnings of our history. The occasions were not all hostile 
or tragic. Romance, humor even, are not lacking. The field 
is a rich one for a succession of ** Knickerbockers," in text and 
illustration. The scenes and examples are most suggestive, 
in the cases of solitary pioneers. 

There are two classes of names or epithets by which, as 
alternates or moral distinctions, we may characterize the acts 
and actors standing out in signal prominence among the navi- 
gators, the invaders, the explorers and conquerors of the 
waters and lands of the New World. Shall we allow their 
chivalrous prowess to assure to them a noble name, or shall 
we describe them from their spirits and deeds as pirates, 
marauders, and desperadoes, goaded by cupidity, rapacity, and 
inhumanity ? To extend the empire of their respective sov- 
ereigns over unknown realms ; to enrich old, impoverished 
states ; to convert and humanize heathen and barbarous 
peoples — were the motives assigned in royal licenses and char- 
ters as the commission of those adventurers by land and sea. 
But even those three paramount and noble objects might be 
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found not to run harmoniously in one course, and they were 
subject to complications, interference, and rivalries from many 
personal ends and minor aims, as well as from warring na- 
tional sovereignties. The assumption from the start, that what- 
ever there might be here of people or of goods was to be re- 
garded as spoil, as fair booty, to be appropriated by the new 
comers, gave a hard character to the whole achievement, not 
to be relieved. 

The romance, the glamour, and chivalry of those so-called 
conquests are features of them which they may have for us, 
but which did not show themselves to those children of nature, 
whose gentle welcome received the first comers as heavenly 
visitors, and who never afterward lost their amazement over 
the rapacity and cruelty of their invaders as transcending all 
the passions of their own heathen hearts. The fiendish atro- 
cities which wrought such havoc on the islands were repeated 
on the main in the track of Cortes through Mexico, and the 
raiding, reckless, and tragic coursing through Florida of De 
Soto. 

The slowly progressive stages of the opening of this con- 
tinent, its coasts and its interior, to positive knowledge, as a 
substitute for blank ignorance and fanciful conjecture, have 
left singularly interesting historical illustrations in an almost 
unbroken series of maps, charts, and itineraries. It is less 
than a hundred years — namely, in 1795 — since the first en- 
graved map of the whole American continent was executed. 
The three preceding centuries were all laboriously and in- 
geniously spent in gathering and certifying the materials for 
it. As we look through the series now extant of the draw- 
ings, profiles, sketches, and conjectured localities, from the 
first navigators and explorers who had made sure of one or 
more spots in space, and were free to imagine its relations to 
the unknown around it, we are left to muse over the relations 
which any present moment of time bears to the two eternities 
before and after it. But in the case of these first adventurers, 
as in all other enterprises, a beginning of a process well as- 
sured was the pledge of progress. We have some very early 
maps, which ventured wholly by conjecture to set forth what 
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was supposed to be the whole of this unveiled world, made 
by those who saw only some few miles of its coast from their 
vessels. The first query to dispose of, when they disembarked 
upon firm soil, was whether they were upon a continent or 
an island. The vast bays and estuaries on our coast, which 
are land-locked, though one sailing upon them may see no 
land on either side, baffled many navigators. The assump- 
tion made from the first, and by all of them, that there must 
be some water-passage through this continent to Asia, was a 
lure that was tenaciously followed. Cortereal, in 1500, was 
the first to suggest that Hudson Strait was such a passage. 
There are many early maps which unite Asia and America in 
the north. Lower California was discovered by Cortes in 
1533. This proved that the continents were severed in that 
latitude and longitude. But it was not till 1728 that Behring 
decided the complete severance between them by passing 
from the Pacific to the Arctic. 

But no mere coast-views, no pricking and probing of the 
shores, no entering of bays alone, could solve the problems 
of the New World. The interior must be opened to knowl- 
edge. Ships must be left, or at best exchanged for shal- 
lops, and foot-travel, with weapon and food and courage and 
resources for dealing with wild beasts and men, and all im- 
aginable and unimaginable ventures must pursue the search. 
The cumulative results of exploration, as gathered from ten- 
tative and abortive enterprises, mistakes, corrections, and 
verifications by enthusiasm and heroism, by zeal renewed 
after disaster and thwarted efforts, assured the facts, and 
turned mystery and uncertainty into positive knowledge. 
There is a curious map in the British Museum of the date of 
1560, which gives us Chinamen and elephants in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. We owe more to the prowess of individual ex- 
plorers, who were their own patrons and commissaries, than 
even to government parties. The natives, when in friendly 
relations with explorers, were found to have a marvellous 
skill in delineating from their own tenacious memories, as the 
gathering of their keen observations, the most minute natural 
features of vast regions of territory which they had tramped 
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over, if only once. With a bit of charcoal on a sheet of bark, 
or with tracings by a stick in the sand, they would draw a 
most serviceable outline of a region, its plains and elevations, 
its lakes, water-courses, and its springs. Indicating by the 
sign of sleep the length of a day's journey, they would con- 
vey quite a proximate idea of distances. To climb a hill or 
mountain would satisfy an observer that he was not reaching 
the tumbling-off place of the earth in his endle.ss stretch. 
Each little scrap of paper still extant, or truthfully transcribed, 
which gives the course and the actual surroundings of an ex- 
plorer on his way, is highly prized by the subsequent chroni- 
cler and historian as an item of worth in the making up of 
a whole. An expert learns to discriminate between cthe 
draughts of an honest witness like Champlain and those 
wrought out of the imagination, like Hennepin's. 

These paper-draughts begin about two hundred and 
seventy-five years ago, mainly of our northern lakes and their 
tributaries, extending southward and westward. A com- 
parison of a chronological series of the maps drawn by the 
first explorers in succession, down to the productions of our 
scientific engineers, would in itself be a most instructive 
study. They show the processes by which the wilderness 
was opened. Blank ignorance, keen curiosity, and dazed be- 
wilderment as to what it might contain, yielded slowly and 
grudgingly to patient persistency, till the whole mystery was 
cleared. The records of progress and enlightenment are kept 
by those paper-witnesses as faithfully as if there had been a 
series of surveyors' land-marks set up over the continent. 
But it is not yet complete. Actual surveys have not yet 
tested and verified the allotment, except by latitude and lon- 
gitude, of some of our inner depths. A vast region of the 
Northwest, the abysses of the Black Hills, the spaces of the 
Lava Beds, and even the neighboring Adirondacks, still 
await the exact trigonometrical process with the base-line, 
the theodolite, and the chain. 

The most interesting and graphic method by which the 
successive stages in 'the opening of our national domain could 
be illustrated, especially for the young in their training in his- 
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tory, would be by a series of colored maps, executed by taste 
and skill. The first of this series should show the whole con- 
tinent, without name, boundary, or division of any sort, 
simply with its natural features, land and water, plains, 
mountains, lakes and streams, as what it was for the aborigi- 
nes and their uses ; the water-ways serving them precisely 
as do our railroads the uses of civilized man. The next map 
should show in colors, with vague outlines, the regions re- 
spectively occupied or explored by the different European 
nationalities. The next should indicate, by strips from north 
to south, the original sea-board colonies on the Atlantic, 
planted or held by the English, incorporating the Swedes 
and the Dutch, with another strip for the regions beyond the 
Alleghanies coming to us by treaty, to mark the birth of our 
own nation, or afterward attained by purchase from Spain and 
France. Another map might show the successive lines of 
forts and military posts as our Government pushed westward ; 
another, the series of actual frontier settlements, with forest- 
paths and wagon-roads, till the maps that go with our railroad 
time-tables would complete the story. 

The Use. 

The continent having been opened, especially. that part of 
it which most concerns us — our own national domain upon 
it — by the processes and stages just rehearsed, we turn now 
to the uses, the purposes, which the magnificent field and 
opportunity have been made to serve. Here, again, a broad 
range of critical alternatives, as to what might have been, and 
what is, presents itself. We shall find that the possible and 
the actual uses of our domain before it was appropriated for 
us decided the fundamental contingency as to its ownership, 
its mastery. The prize was to be contested between the 
three leading nationalities of the Old World — Spain, France, 
and England. Italians, Dutchmen, Scotchmen, Swedes, and 
Germans were for the most part later claimants. There was 
an Irishman and an Englishman (William Herries and 
Arthur Lake, IVhisor, II., lO, ii) with Columbus on his first 
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voyage. A noteworthy fact, under the circumstances of the 
opening of the New World, was that the foreign invaders, 
alike of all the nationalities, under their complimentary title 
of ** Christians," very quietly assumed a sort of unchallenged 
right of authority, ownership, and possession over whoever 
and whatever in human shape might be found here, and over 
the whole inventory of nature. They never asked permission 
or said ''by your leave," or even regarded themselves as 
guests, on willing or unwilling hospitality. There might be 
more or less of disputing as to the respective rights among 
the invaders ; but there was no deference whatever to those in 
actual possession. It was an axiom which all the invaders 
assumed as having the sanction of the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion, that the heathen must always be dispossessed, 
whoever might come in for the spoils. It is another curious 
fact that these invading Christians, under the banners of their 
common faith, never formed a holy alliance for rooting out 
the heathen as such, but took them off in detail. More than 
this, the invaders, at each point where they probed the con- 
tinent, finding the native tribes engaged in a vigorous inter- 
necine warfare, used them as allies in their own onslaughts on 
the savages, while rival European nationalities simply trans- 
ferred their own hostilities to these warring tribes. 

What there was of international law, at the period of the 
opening of the continent, assumed that newly discovered 
regions of the earth were to belong to the crown, and to be 
dominated by the European monarch whose subjects first 
sighted the territory. The Pope of Rome, as the sovereign 
of all these sovereigns, without waiting for the eggs, few or 
many, to be hatched, assigned the whole prospective brood 
to Spain. But the disposal was not regarded as satisfactory, 
even if authoritative, by those 'who had an interest in it. 
Rights of discovery soon yielded to rights secured by might. 
It was by no means from the first assured what the issue 
would be. It was decided, as we shall see, by the contin- 
gency of use which the grand prize should be made to serve. 
The great question which hung in suspense was as to the 
final and assured possession, mastery, and peopling of this 
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domain by one or another nationality of the Old World. It 
might seem as if the way in which that question has found its 
solution was decided from the first, as the continent was so 
soon the scene of a deadly rivalry and struggle between the 
subjects of all foreign powers. The solution is, after the wink- 
ing out of sight of all the rights of those who were actually in 
possession here, the native Indians — that all so-called. Christian 
peoples should be admitted to the full, free rights of occu- 
pancy and possession, as representatives of those concerned 
in the earliest struggles here. But this solution was by no 
means anticipated, that our domain should afford an asylum, 
harborage, and homesteads for such a miscellaneous occu- 
pancy. 

The first actual collision between rivals for possession 
was that between the French and Spaniards, in 1565, in 
Florida. The next was between the French and the English 
in the waters of Mount Desert, Maine, in 1607. Here we have 
the representatives of three potent nationalities brought before 
us, raising the pre'ude to the long and bitter strife, the end 
of which was to decide the disposal of the prize. Spain might 
offer its prior claims for discovery, and also for some tentative, 
though mostly abortive, attempts at occupancy by actual colo- 
nization. It is probable that Spaniards had rested at the site 
of Jamestown, Virginia, in 1526. Far better grounded in 
actual rights of possession attained by heroic enterprise, ar- 
duous toil, daring exploration, costly outlay, and the most 
ardent missionary zeal, as well as by conquest of some savage 
tribes, and friendly affiliation with other tribes, were the claims 
of France. No one, I think, of a considerate and generous 
mind can follow the career of Frenchmen, lay and priestly, 
on this continent for two centuries — in its persevering prowess, 
its continuous enterprise, and its splendid achievements in 
first opening the region of the Great Lakes, and tracing from 
its sources to its mouth the mighty stream which divides our 
continent — no one can read thoughtfully the story of New 
France, without wondering at least over the decision of des- 
tiny which has assigned to her here only a little group of fish- 
ing islands in the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. 
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But, after all, it was the best arid wisest USE of the new do- 
main — that is, the securing of it by actual improvement — that 
was to decide its possession and mastership. The fatal flaw 
which very many, not unjust judges, have insisted, impaired 
the absolute rights of possession by the aborigines found on 
this soil, was that they were not owners of it, because they 
merely roamed over it and skimmed its surface, like the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the woods. They did not add to 
its value by improvement or enrichment. So it was not right 
that this wasteful sway of barbarism and savagery should 
appropriate one-half of the globe. The Spaniards and the 
French made little advance, as regards the rightful use of this 
splendid domain, upon the ways of the savages. They also 
were mainly engaged upon spoiling and skimming the conti- 
nent. Gold and pearls were the ends of the Spaniards. 
Peltry and furs were those of the French. Meanwhile, be- 
tween these roamers and skimmers on the southern and the 
northern bounds of the continent, companies of a sturdy 
English race planted themselves and their claims, by strong 
roots, on the Atlantic coast. They took possession in a way 
to hold it. They dug wells, built fences around tilled fields, 
and reared homes. They made sure of a base-line for sup- 
plies by land and water. The safe place on which to stay 
was the fruitful place from which they might swarm. Colo- 
nization settled the use, and that decided the possession of 
this continent. And that was the method of extension and 
advancement. From such a base-line, the series of inner 
mountain ridges and of inviting valleys might be successively 
reached and occupied ; but only for the same purposes of per- 
manency and improvement. And such have ever since been 
and are now the uses to which we have put our domain. The 
raw material of land, like those of iron, cotton, and wool, has 
been manufactured. Labor and enterprise have been its fer- 
tilizers. Before the age of recorded title-deeds, there were 
three symbols of the rights of possession, national or individ- 
ual — the Well, the Altar, and the Tomb. It was by these that 
the Israelites returning from Egypt claimed a heritage in 
Canaan — the Well of Jacob, the Altar of Bethel, and the 
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Tomb of Machpelah. All these implied homes, and homes 
are the tenure of our domain. Nor can we complain that the 
spoils of mines have engaged the most laborious and attrac- 
tive enterprise of so many of our pioneers. For behind them 
must be the uses of all ores, and the producers of food to feed 
the miners. And the railroad bands which cross and bind the 
continent will secure possession and peace within it, however 
weak may be its sea-coast defences. 

Under this heading, of the Use of the great domain, a very 
serious matter presents itself, again coming in the form of an 
alternative of conditions. The first use to which this conti- 
nent was subjected — a use not yet wholly disused — was that 
of a thoughtless, reckless, wasteful draining and spoiling of 
it. The alternative of improvement and enrichment was one 
which was only slowly and gradually recognized. The notion 
assumed by all the early comers to this continent, and, in- 
deed, perpetuated to our time, was that whatever might be 
found here, of resources and products, was practically inex- 
haustible. The scale of natural outgrowths and hidden 
wealth was here so vast, mountains with their treasures were 
so grand, valleys were so exuberant in fertility, lakes and 
rivers were of such volume, forests so deep and sublime, and 
the wild beasts for skins and furs and food were so abound- 
ing and so rapidly .multiplied under a prolific nature, that no 
draughts upon them for use or havoc could even sensibly re- 
duce them. The recklessness of the generations preceding 
our own, in dealing at least with the surface products of this 
territory, so far as it was not the sport of utter thoughtless- 
ness, proceeded upon this assumption, that prudence, fore- 
thought, economy, a regard for posterity had no occasion 
here. Already the veritable records of our early pioneers as 
to the enormous massings of bisons and other gregarious 
beasts, which they had beheld, are getting to sound like 
fables. For two hundred years the regions penetrated by the 
Hudson Bay Company were spoiled by a promiscuous de- 
struction of the fur-bearing animals ; and it was not till the 
Indian servants of the company gave warning, that a pause 
was annually allowed for the breeding season. The camp 
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fires of hunters and strollers have been nightly fed by the 
consumption of a grove of timber, as if under the purpose of 
warming ** all-out-doors ; ** and an unextinguished ember, left 
as the adventurers passed on, has caused many a forest con- 
flagration, or swept an unbounded prairie, and left once well- 
watered territories to the desolation of deserts. It is true 
that we have not as yet had occasion here to institute those 
anxious discussions which annually engage the savans of 
the British Scientific Association as to the computable wealth 
still remaining accessible in mines of coal and the metals. 
But none the less our domain is measurable, and proximately 
calculable and ponderable in its resources. We have already 
reached the stage of experience in the Old World at which 
huge disasters attend upon the embowelling of the earth by 
mining. Better than this, we have the experience and the 
forebodings which have called for the interposition of the Gov- 
ernment for the protection and the recuperation of forests. 
We have reservations for Indians, but none for the buffalo or 
the beaver. Nothing in or on this earth is really inexhausti- 
ble. The primitive mechanical forces used by men were 
such as were not consumed, and in no whit diminished in 
putting them to service. The water and the air were unim- 
paired in volume or in vigor after they had turned the wheels 
of the mill. But the ocean steamer, which consumes daily 
three hundred tons of coal, makes a cavity somewhere, which 
will never be filled. 



The Future. 

And now. we face the question — for us to ask, for others 
to await the answer— as to the Future of our national do- 
main, the Fifth Act of Bishop Berkeley's world-drama to be 
enacted here : 

" Westward^ the Star of Empire takes its way : 
The first four acts already past, 
The Fifth shall close the Drama with the day. 
Time's noblest offspring is the last I '* 
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We have cast back a retrospect through nearly four 
hundred years. Dare we cast the horoscope of four hundred 
years in prospect ? 

Happily I may take counsel here from the example of a 
shrewd, common-sense, sagacious New England minister of 
the old rural times. In opening a very grave subject to his 
attentive flock, he told them he should arrange his remarks 
on it under three heads. The first head would concern 
what he and they alike knew about it. The second head 
would cover what he knew about it, and they did not know. 
The third head would relate to what neither of them knew 
about it. That third head covers a vast amount of preaching. 
The future for our country ! Here, again, our subject comes 
to us under the grave conditions of alternatives. The open- 
ing and the use of this continent alike presented those alter- 
natives as to what would be revealed here, its account and 
its mastership. The reality in both cases proved to be pro- 
pitious for us. Let us take that as the omen of destiny. 
Where all is secret, there is no warrant for prophecy but 
through our wishes and hopes. But there are conceivable 
and, to an extent, reasonable alternatives. There are those 
who fashion dismal and hopeless forebodings for our country, 
and who point to the agencies and elements which are to 
work dismay and catastrophe. On the walls of the precious 
art-galleries of this Society hangs the series of most sug- 
gestive paintings, five in number, by Thomas Cole, called 
"The Course of Empire.*' They open with a fair scene 
of pure pastoral life on the virgin earth, and pass on 
through the stages of culture, wealth, development, struggle, 
and crowning prosperity, on still to scenes of art, splendor, 
and corrupting luxury, with temples and palaces, statues and 
fountains, to the catastrophe of ruin. These dark prophets bid 
us study and mark the lesson from those canvasses and pig- 
ments. There, they tell us, is the veritable history of the rise 
and the decay of the four great empires of the world ; and 
they ask if the catastrophe is not to be repeated here. We 
have reached the stage of enervating, corrupting luxury, 
amid palaces and statues and fountains. The water on which 
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we live comes from polluted streams. Our public and private 
morals are degraded, and anarchy is in the air. The most 
splendid temples, altars, and statues of Greece and Rome were 
raised when all faith in the beings they represented had died 
out of men's minds and hearts. What shall we say to avert 
the omen, and to set forth the bright alternative ? Many 
there are among us — they are the purest, the best, the most 
generous, the noblest in sacrifice, in labor and holy effort 
in all our land — who with a serene confidence will answer 
thus : ** We have a divine religion, as the great conserv- 
ative, benedictive force, which all the preceding great em- 
pires had not. That is our sovereign security." If that were 
the conviction and confidence of all, or even of a large ma- 
jority of our people, and if that conviction and confidence 
were strengthening by trial and experience, it were indeed 
well. But there are those who doubt and deny that belief, and 
among such are those of whom we stand in dread. Others 
there are of such doubters and deniers, of whose purity, sin- 
cerity, and nobleness there is no question, who teach us that we 
must look to human and secular agencies, to attested knowl- 
edge, to certified and illuminating social science for the con- 
servative and benedictive forces of society. Be it so, then, that 
there are these two classes of hopeful prophets of our future ; 
if, however, they differ as to means, they will unite their ef- 
forts and their energies for the same results. Certain it is, that 
no empire or government on this earth ever trusted as we do 
so much to human ability and resources. It is the only gov- 
ernment in this world now that was not founded and is not 
maintained by force, but on the free will of free men. And 
that is why all Europe and Asia look to us with admiration 
and awe and a jealous watchfulness. The darkest shadow that 
now threatens us is that we are beginning to look to force to 
crush, by the vengeful energies of law, the cursed broodings 
of anarchy. The last place on earth where anarchy, the 
outgrowth of despotism, might be expected to show itself, 
is in a democracy ; that where all are free as the very air in 
the making of laws, there should be a defiance of all law ; 
that where all may be engaged in rearing the grandest social 
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fabric, we should have to deal with the desperate frenzy that 
would undermine it. Our confidence, however, is in this, that 
anarchy is not an indigenous product of our Government, but 
an imported, a foreign foe, not to be recognized for citizen- 
ship among us. We may look back to the Roman Horace 
for the first classical statement of the truth that men would be 
happy if they but realized how many means they have for hap- 
piness, and would but manfully use them. It is, indeed, a try- 
ing and a hazardous experiment which is at issue here. Our 
country was safe and hopeful when its citizens were alike the 
product and the makers of its own institutions. But we have 
opened it as a harbor to all people. Luckless, unhappy, ill- 
trained in the lands from which they came, they have been 
most eager to crowd here to enjoy a heritage which others 
have wrought for them. The one condition for peace and for 
happiness for them, and for ourselves, is that they respect and 
honor and uphold the institutions whose privileges and bless 
ings they hsive sought. 
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The following note of invitation will explain the occasion of 
this address : 

Dedham, Mass., July 20, 1888. 
Rev. George E. Ellis, D.D. 

Dear Sir: The 250th anniversary of the "gathering" of the 
First Church in Dedham will be celebrated jointly on the 19th of 
November next, by the two churches which trace their descent 
directly to that historic event. At a joint meeting of the Anni- 
versary Committees it was decided that on Sunday, November 18, 
the event should be commemorated by. each church in its own 
house of worship by such services as it may appoint, and on the 
afternoon of Monday, 19th, by the two churches jointly in a ser- 
vice held in the meeting-house of the First Parish, on the spot 
where the first house of worship was erected, upon which occasion 
some competent person should be invited to deliver an appropriate 
address. Your inheritance in the traditions of the First Church, 
and your familiarity with the period to be commemorated, made 
your name the first to be mentioned for this service. In accord- 
ance with the unanimous vote of the joint committees, I have the 
pleasure of inviting you in their name to give the address pro- 
posed on that occasion. The committee will be glad to hear from 
you, and to receive if possible a favorable response at an early 
day. Respectfully yours, in behalf of the committee, 

S. C. Beach, Chairman, 



The first reply made to this invitation was one of hesitancy as 
to its acceptance, the reason given being a reluctance to deal with 
a subject which, as the tenor of the following address will show, 
was the occasion of not only a local, but an extended and embit- 
tered excitement. A final decision was deferred for two months, 
when the writer accepted the invitation, as so courteously extended 
to him, with the purpose of dealing with the subject in a calm and 
impartial spirit as one of historical review and retrospect. 
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USAGE AND LAW. 



Among the suggestions and reflections which oppressively 
crowd the thoughts of a diligent and well-furnished student 
of Christian history, especially that of the last four centuries, 
there are two of the gravest import The first comes in the 
form of this question : Why was it that at the period of that 
distracting convulsion in the political and religious affairs of 
Europe called the Reformation — ^why was it, that the Roman 
Catholic Church did not in itself, by itself, and for itself, 
institute a thorough and searching process of purification, 
renovation, and even of reconstruction ? It seems as if, within 
the limits of practical possibilities, it might have done so. 
In so doing it might have won reverence, glory, and gratitude 
from its noblest members, and have silenced and discomfited 
its enemies. What deplorable strifes, woes, and tragedies 
might then have been averted from our common humanity ! 

That church stood for and claimed to be representative on 
the earth of the kingdom of God — a divinely constituted 
society, with truth, virtue and piety for its foundation pillars, 
with justice and righteousness for the methods and the ends 
of its rule. That church, as yet unshattered in its august 
fabric, seemed to present the only opportunity and agency 
there had as yet been in history — must we say, also, the only 
one there ever will be.^ — for uniting a family of Christian 
nations, the most advanced and steadily progressive states and 
kingdoms of the civilized world, into one Christian common- 
wealth, ruled in all their highest concerns by an inspired 
super-earthly authority. 

That church then, always, and now, had and has some of 
the noblest and most awing elements and principles for hold- 



ing the love, reverence and obedience of all classes of men 
and women. Its claim and purpose of unity and universality 
gave it grandeur and dignity. Its marvelous organization 
rivals in earthly gradation and order the rankings of a solar 
or planetary system. It improved with aptitude and skill its 
grand opportunity to substitute a unifying spiritual sway over 
the fragments of a wrecked political empire. By conciliation 
and thraldom, by temporizing arts and mediating interventions, 
it established a more than feudal rule over royal vassals. It 
made itself needful and powerful in the balancings of political 
strategies. It had ingenuity in intrigue, and for provoking 
wars, campaigns, and insurrections, from which it gathered in 
the spoils. It was for centuries the only mediator and arbiter 
in all diplomatic intricacies. Its intervention, invited or 
obtruded, decided the smallest and the largest issues. What 
splendid service that church had wrought in rekindling civili- 
zation in Europe ; in restoring, preserving, and extending all 
learning; in turning quarries of stone into cathedrals of 
majestic sublimity and beauty ; in spreading upon the radiant 
canvas the whole Bible and all sacred history, with saints and 
heroes, men and women, in truth and in fond legends, in rich- 
est tints and pigments. What a galaxy of starry witnesses, 
servants, and disciples makes up the church calendar of saint- 
hood, of orders, fraternities, and sisterhoods, of scholars, of 
statesmen, of the wise and valiant, of lonely missionaries in 
all their heroisms ! These were the mighty and splendid pos- 
sessions and achievements of that church, fitting it to guide 
and consecrate the civilization of the world. 

Why, then, did not that august and potent hierarchy, in the 
crisis of peril to its sway and unity, assume the faithful work 
of its own purification and renovation, repudiating and cast- 
ing out of it all that made it hateful and false and insufferable 
among men } It had had solemn remonstrances and warnings 
from wise, sagacious, and holy men within its as yet unbroken 
fold. " Reformers before the Reformation " is the familiar 
and honorable designation of a role of faithful disciples, but 
stern censors, within its yet unsundered fellowship — men. 



some of whom the church has since beatified — who pleaded 
in vain for self-renewal and purification from its enormities 
and scandals. 

The answer to our question, which includes the most of the 
grounds and reasons why the church could not avert the 
assault and rupture and humiliation of the Reformation, is 
expressed in the sentence that it had become entangled, 
diseased, and corrupted by the things of this world. It was 
vitiated through and through by an element of falsity. There 
was not left in it the soundness and energy of wholesome, 
recuperative life. It had lost its coporate sanctity. It had 
entered into leagues, and bargains, and plottings, and rivalries 
with states and princes, espousing their strifes, introducing 
astute churchmen into their cabinet councils and guiding 
their military campaigns. It put to service, for ends of 
worldly ambition, all the trickeries of artifice, policy, intrigue 
and double dealing with an ingenuity which perplexed and 
baffled the most cunning diplomacy. Its greed and grasping 
for land had made it the largest territorial proprietor and 
temporal potentate in all Europe. Internally it was riven 
with dissensions, with popes and anti-popes contesting for the 
sovereignty. Simony, nepotism, sensual vices, and every 
form of unrighteousness and crime made popes, cardinals, and 
ecclesiastics of every grade, the subjects of scandal and 
reprobation. Marriage being forbidden to the clergy, free 
concubinage was the consequence. Fraudulent and fabulous 
pretensions underlay the very foundations of the papacy, and 
groveling and childish superstitions were the most potent 
elements of its sway over its docile and credulous disciples. 

All these fatal and condemnatory verdicts against the 
Church come from accusers and revelations within its own 
fold, from the " Reformers before the Reformation ; " before a 
single word had been uttered or a single line had been written 
by an avowed Protestant It suits the modern champions of 
the Roman Church to ascribe the convulsion of the Reforma- 
tion in our mother England to the resentment of Henry VIII 
of the refusal of successive popes to sanction his divorce from 
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his lawful wife. As if the lustful passion of one man, monarch 
though he was, could have kindled Europe into revolt from 
the papacy. But moral and religious scruples against a sanc- 
tion of divorce were the least of the motives which wrought 
with the pontiffs. Their entanglements with imperial and 
royal policies and rivalries were the obstructions. We can 
hardly assign moral scruples to the pontiffs of that era, when 
we have seen their successor, this very year, granting to a 
ducal applicant permission to commit the sin of incest, for a 
money consideration. 

The alternative is open for those who choose to decide, 
either that the church lacked the will and the resolution for 
its own purification, or that corruption in its very organism 
and vitals would have made the process fatal to its life. But 
this internal reform failing, the consequences were division 
within, assault and protest from without, and an irreconcil- 
able rupture. 

The able and eminent French bishop, .Bossuet, thought he 
had exposed a fatal and irremediable error in Protestantism, 
more than a century after it had been showing its fruits, by 
setting forth with vigorous raillery its " Variations. ' Protest- 
antism was the parent of Discord. Its divisions and sub- 
divisions into fragmentary sects, with their contentions, were 
a scandal upon religion, bringing it into contempt By some 
Protestants these variations have been lamented and con- 
demned as just occasions of reproach. Others, wise and 
serious observers, even in view of all the discord and conten- 
tions of sects, have been reconciled to them as the results of 
sincere and earnest apprehensions of the manifold elements 
of truth. 

At first view it might seem remarkable that the old church 
should have apparently been so wholly free of sectarian divi- 
sions ; but on a keener study of the matter we are brought to 
recognize the sagacious policy of that church in contrast with 
the scattering tendency of Protestantism. However rigid 
may be the rule of doctrine and discipline in a church main- 
taining strict unity, there will always appear from time to 




time, in its fold, men and women of strong individuality of 
opinion, temperament, impulse, or zeal, emphasizing some 
single virtue, habit of life, rule of observance, method of devo- 
tion, or type of piety. These would break off into sects 
under Protestantism. But the Roman Church, with an adroit 
and wise balancing of indulgence and restraint of freedom and 
authority, allowed all these threatening individualisms to 
sp)end their energy and zeal in organizing orders, fraternities, 
sisterhoods, with their rules, statutes, occupations, preferred 
devotions, and special garb — all held, however, to the root of 
unity. They were like little rills, rising and swelling from 
distant and independent springs and hidden fountains, but 
quietly led on in their channels to the one full stream. But 
in Protestantism every eccentricity and individuality in active 
and restless minds has produced a fissure and a fracture, split- 
ting off into a sect. 

This leads us to recognize the second of those gravest 
reflections derived from the study of our Christian history of 
the last four centuries, and which will bring us nearer to our 
special theme. It is a profound impression of the entire lack 
of apprehension and consciousness in the whole reforming 
party of the consequences to themselves and to all who 
should follow them, of their repudiation of a long vested 
authority in religion, and of their utter lack of any adequate 
substitute for it. It was as when part of the company on a 
well-furnished but imperilled ship desert it for the open sea, 
leaving behind them compass and charts, pilot and com- 
mander. Little did those Reformers realize the infinite dis- 
tractions which were to follow, to vex them with discord and 
strife, with endless alienations and divisions, and the bitter- 
ness and iniquity of mutual persecutions. Long wonted to 
the restraints and guidance and forced adhesions of authority, 
they knew not how to use freedom for common ends of 
harmony. Every single step in the inevitable series of pro- 
gressive stages of development, expansion, enlargement, and 
liberalization under Protestantism, which ought to have been 
looked for as the most natural and reasonable consequences 
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of parting from authority, has come even upon the most intel- 
ligent and rightly-intentioned men as a shock or surprise, 
exciting amazement and horror, and prompting them, when it 
was possible and feasible, to call in force, penalties, punish- 
ments, and the terrors of the law for suppression or ven- 
geance. The series of controversies, variances, and quarrels, 
with or without the interference of legal processes through 
which the history of Protestantism leads us, alike in the 
councils of nations and in the feuds of little villages, far 
exceeds in length and in sadness of retrospect the revolutions, 
convulsions, and catastrophes which make up civil and political 
history. 

In leaving the ship of the Church for the open sea, the 
Reformers took with them the Bible. Precious beyond all 
expression or estimate is that sacred volume. Above the 
churcli on earth, with its hierarchy, better than the tubes and 
lenses of the astronomer with which he pierces to the secrets 
of the upper world, is that revealer and witness of things 
divine. That volume serves with inexhaustible and ever- 
opening wealth the uses of piety and edification for men. 
But it is of no more use for preventing or reconciling the 
doctrinal diversities or contentions of its devoutest readers 
within the field of opinion and discipline than would be an 
unabridged dictionary. It furnishes indeed the material and 
provocation, the catch-words and symbols of all the sectarian 
divisions, the controversies, and contentions of centuries in 
the history of religion. 

It is with one of these, a trivial or a serious one, as you may 
regard it, in the infinitely varied series of such successive 
developments, that I am now to deal. This then fair village 
was the scene and the occasion in which a legal tribunal was 
called upon for judgment concerning one of these (shall I 
call them ?) developments and results of Protestantism. 
Many years ago I had come to the resolve — after much 
thought, time, and labor, privately and through the press, 
given to such subjects — that I would never again concern 
myself with, or speak, write, or publish anything connected 
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with our old religious controversies. It is difficult to reach the 
hard-pan through those bogs and underlying quicksands. It 
is doubtful if there is any bottom to those soundings. So, 
when I was invited to the slight service which I am now to 
undertake, my first prompting was gently to release myself. 
But on reflection, the quality, the kindness, and the courtesy 
of the invitation, coming from two representative parties, 
gave to it an urgency for me. Nor was I long in reminding 
myself — indeed, the thought was spontaneous — that time and 
change and charity had so calmed and chastened the once 
embittered feelings of a sharp conflict, that its ashes might 
be analyzed without rekindling the fire. Not a word nor a 
moment would I give to the rehearsal of the alienation 
between townsmen, families, neighbors, and life-long friends 
attendant and consequent upon the variance. I have read the 
documents about it, but they have an ill flavor and odor in 
them which I will not cast upon this pleasant autumn air. 
All those once inflamed grievances are now as absent from 
the living in these scenes as they are stilled in the passionless 
dust of those sleeping in the village burial ground. 

Our subject has interest for us simply as putting before us 
a chapter or incident in the history and religious usages and 
legislation of Massachusetts. A judicial decision reached 
here established a legal precedent for all like cases that did or 
might arise in a period of strong excitement among the old 
Congregational societies of the State. The question which 
was opened was : What were the respective rights and privi- 
leges, as derived alike from history and traditional usage, and 
from constitutional and statute provisions, of two associated 
bodies in one of our old religious societies ; the one, the mem- 
bers and the proprietors in a corporate parish, compelled by 
legal enactments to support a public teacher of religion and 
morality; the other, an unincorporated, voluntary, and self- 
constituted fellowship within the parish, of men and women 
united by a covenant of their own approval, as a church for 
maintaining and enjoying Christian ordinances.? The two 
parties here could not dispose their diflEerence by concession 
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or compromise, and as questions of property were concerned 
the interposition of the judiciary was inevitable. The decision 
was a shock and a surprise to the discomfited party. It was 
received as depriving the members of a church in covenant 
of a supposed inherited and established right. That is the 
point of view from which I approach my subject. 

Let me ask you to withdraw your thoughts for a few 
moments from the local bearings of this subject, to which we 
will return with its special interests, and to engage them on 
its far wider, comprehensive relations. It was not at all 
strange that a church here in the wilderness, in the seven- 
teenth century, in the line of the generations of Christian 
discipleship, should regard itself in its relations to a local 
parish as a privileged body, with distinct and important rights. 
We shall have to look far back into Christian antiquity, even 
to the first promulgation of the religion, to find a full explana- 
tion and reasons for a special church prerogative. This is 
most vitally concerned with the continuity and the transmis- 
sion of the religion of Jesus Christ. All through the cent- 
uries of its course we may trace the existence, the presence, 
and the relations to each other of two distinct classes of 
persons, who gave it degrees of their attention and interest, 
and put themselves into quite different attitudes of disciple- 
ship and duty towards it 

We should have to begin with the gospel narratives. We 
there read of selected, attached, and avowed followers and 
intimate attendants on Jesus, who shared his privacy and 
were favored by his confidence ; and we read also of another 
class, chance and irregular listeners to his teaching, called 
" the multitude," or " the people," pausing near him from 
curiosity or momentary prompting. We trace the presence 
of the same two parties with the same relations to each other 
in the subsequent ministry of the Apostles. In synagogues 
and market places were ready and curious listeners to preach- 
ing and exhortation ; and in private houses, apartments, and 
upper chambers were groups of avowed and earnest adherents 
with Christian convictions, faith, and mutual discipline. The 
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distinction was soon drawn, or rather, drew itself, between 
covenanted and uncovenanted disciples, between those who 
" gladly heard the word " and nothing further, and those who 
were known to each other as pledged, committed to constancy 
in intercourse and observance. Then came in what we know 
as covenants, ordinances, sacraments, recognized by these 
pledged disciples as methods for their mutual recognition, and 
the basis of their fellowship, their reliance on each other for 
sympathy, steadfastness, and support. For this inner fellow- 
ship were reserved confidences and privileges. 

The term " mass," as attached to the most august and 
solemn of the rites of the Church of Rome, carries in its 
definition the whole breadth and depth of the distinction 
drawn between companies and attendants on Christian teach- 
ing and exhortation, and the covenanted fellowship of 
disciples. The word " mass " is from missa or dimissa ; 
pronounced by the officiating minister it was a signal for the 
uninitiated to depart, that the inner fellowship might engage 
in a privileged and reserved service. 

Among the mountain heaps of Christian literature there 
may be — though I do not recall any such — a strong, argu- 
mentative essay which might deal very ably with this theme, 
viz. : that the survival and continuity in living presence of the 
Christian religion were vitally dependent from the very 
earliest age upon a pledged and covenanted body of avowed 
and constant disciples. Would anything be known or extant 
beyond a mere historical tradition of an instituted Christian 
religion had it not been for this original and perpetuated 
covenant-body of pledged disciples, as distinct from a random 
series of assemblies, congregations, listeners to preaching and 
exhortation ? 

« 

If we were to follow up this subject it would lead to a clear, 
emphatic statement of the immeasurable influence which 
covenants, observances, communion rites, and sacraments 
have had in perpetuating Christianity. The old peripatetic 
philosophers were well named — ^traveling, wandering teachers. 
They had hearers, after a sort disciples. But they had no 
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covenants, no sacraments. They founded schools, but not 
churches. Some of the old pagan religions had their " mys- 
teries," but the only quality in them was mystery. The 
distinction between Christian churches and congregations was 
no after device. It was original from the first, drawn between 
listeners to, hearers of preaching, and those who charged 
themselves with assumed and avowed obligations by covenant 
This distinction has reached its extremest — it may be its 
unnatural and objectionable — division in the Church of Rome. 
In view of what we shall, by and by, have to recognize as the 
limited and subordinate relation into which the legal decision 
put our Congregational churches in their connection with 
parishes, we may well take note of the complete inversion of 
the relation of the two parties among the members of the 
Roman Church with which the laws of our State do not inter- 
fere. In that church, now so strongly established by Irish 
immigration into this old Puritan heritage, the existence of 
two parties, representing the church and the congregation, 
presents itself substantially as the distinction between the 
priesthood and the laity. In this respect the Roman dis- 
cipline is in complete antagonism with the rule established by 
the decision of our Supreme Court. 

In the Congregational fold the ministers were the servants, 
at best the equals, of the members of their flocks ; not their 
masters, or in anything their superiors. In all that concerned 
instituted religion, providing edifices and appliances for public 
worship, the collection and use of money, the choice and 
ordination of religious teachers, the establishment of a plat- 
form of faith and discipline, and the recognition of sister 
churches, the laity, the brethren, either took the initiative or 
had a joint participation in all affairs. Titles to land and 
edifices were vested in lay trustees. 

Observe how all this is wholly reversed in the usages of the 
Roman Church here. The priests constitute a fellowship as 
close and reticent and as free from legal visitation and over- 
sight, as are our secret fraternities — to which in all other 
respects but its own the church is so inimical. The laity 
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know of their conferences, methods, and purposes only so far 
as the priests choose to disclose them. The creed, the things to 
be believed in summary and detail, is imposed authoritatively. 
The construction and application of it are made by the priest- 
hood. Docile obedience to discipline is the prime condition 
of discipleship. All ceremonies, rites, and observances are of 
exaction. The laity have no choice in the selection or institu- 
tion of their pastors or teachers. The parish is made up and 
bounded for them. The laity contribute all the funds and 
resources, but have no voice in the allotment or disposal of 
them, and no treasury report of amount or use is ever returned 
to them. 

You pay your money, but you do not take your choice. 
Churches, colleges, schools, parsonages, seminaries, hospitals, 
and cemeteries spring forth like magic all around us, revealing 
to us only the energetic activity of the priesthood, and their 
marvelous success in gathering money. All this property of 
every kind is vested in the bishop of a diocese, and passes by 
an open will to his successor. The church may become the 
largest landholder in our country. Here in the priesthood, 
then, we have the church, infinitely transcending in functions 
and authority the covenanted fellowship among the Puritans. 
And where, meanwhile, is what answers to the congregation 
among them } It is composed of a consenting and docile 
flock, responsive to priestly counsels and requisitions, rev- 
erently kneeling before the altar, receiving the fragment of 
the holy wafer, and passing the ordeal of the confessional as 
the condition of a saving shrift in the solemn parting hour of 
life. 

Certainly, in the old, once dominant, but now shattered 
church, the distinction which I have historically traced between 
church and congregation has reached a most radical and divid- 
ing result. Going back to our own original Puritan usage 
seems like a return to primal simplicity. I have had in view 
merely to indicate that in some way, or by some method, 
through the succession of Christian generations, there has 
prevailed 9omething answering to a distinction between church 
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and congregation, marked by covenants and sacramental 
symbols, for those who, so to speak, avowed discipleship and 
made themselves responsible for maintaining Christian observ- 
ances, while they were associated more or less intimately or 
dependently with chance assemblies of so-called " hearers of 
the Word." The inference has been intimated that the living 
perpetuity and discipleship of the Christian religion has been 
secured, as otherwise it would not have been, by the continuity 
of this pledged and covenanted body with sacramental 
symbols. There have been, as there are today, associations 
and assemblies on Sundays and other days for instruction, 
worship, sympathetic and ethical culture, and benevolent 
activity, which do not call themselves churches, but which are 
more or less under Christian baptism. They dispense with 
pledges and sacramental observances. Some of these have 
ceased after trial. It remains to be proved whether any such 
experiment can attain to Christian continuity. 

My aim has been so far to lead on to the question which 
our Puritan ancestry asked, and in their way answered — 
whether the church which had done such service was not 
entitled to some privilege and prerogative } That was the 
real issue involved in the controversy with which we have to 
deal. 

Before I proceed further, and in view of what is to follow, 
I must here frankly avow that I feel a measure of sympathy 
on the side of those who were deeply aggrieved, as under a 
sense of wrong, by the practical workings and effects of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the casd that is to come 
before us. After considerable study and reading of subjects 
of intensified strife and contention, making up so largely what 
is called Christian history, I have learned the value of candor, 
of constraint upon the indulgence of preferences and pre- 
judices on my own side, and of large allowances for the lights 
and shades of all party conflicts. The decision of the court 
bore heavily and grievously upon religious relations and 
beliefs, associations and fellowships, which had become most 
dear and sacred to many devout hearts. 
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But let me explain that the personal sympathy to which I 
refer is not from preference or approval of the doctrinal 
tenets of either party, nor from any better temper or conduct 
of either party in the strife which followed. I would define 
it rather as an historic sympathy arising from a full view of 
facts, usages, traditions, and recognized methods with which 
the legal decision seemed to deal roughly. 

Let me repeat, the matter for adjudication concerned the 
respective prerogatives, privileges, and legal rights of parishes 
and of churches composed of some of their members gathered 
in the old Congregational societies in this State. The original 
General Court of the colony claimed the right of jurisdiction 
over the whole territory and the inhabitants within the bounds 
of the charter. It soon began to grant parcels of land within 
the wilderness, with valleys and meadows, to companies of 
petitioners for settlement. 

With a healthful dread of allowing bodies and groups of 
strolling, straggling adventurers — such as within our own cent- 
ury penetrated our western frontiers — to plant in lawlessness 
and disorder, the court in all cases made it a primary and requi- 
site condition of its grants, that each company should have with 
them, and should maintain, a competent minister of the gospel. 
This and other municipal provisions constituted our old 
towns parishes. The internal history of these early parishes 
offers matter of interest, including two very different classes 
of occasions and subjects — the one of gracious and edifying 
tenor, the other of variances, feuds, and quarrels. The one 
class presents us with noble and elevating themes, showing 
the origin and transmitted influence of principles and habits 
in religion, morality, and education, in the training of men and 
women and households in domestic fidelity and purity, in 
neighborly virtues, and in all that secures prosperity and good 
government — which has made Massachusetts the most privi- 
leged heritage on the earth. The ministers and the ministers' 
wives were the guardian angels of these wilderness settle- 
ments. 

But while all this excellent work of training and influence 
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went on, one who is curious in such things may trace through 
parish and church records a series of petty strifes and vexa- 
tions, sometimes sharp alienations, even on matters which 
look to us as of very trivial interest. In isolated, torpid, and 
humdrum scenes of laborious life, little things loom largely. 
Each parish had one or several of the following excitements 
to stir it : The choice for life-long settlement of a new min- 
ister, and the apportionment of his salary in beef, pork, corn, 
wood, and silver ; the site for the rebuilding of the meeting- 
house ; the seating of the people in it according to social 
rank; changes in the mode of conducting public service; 
whether the Scriptures should be read with comments or 
without them ; the deaconing of a psalm or hymn, line by 
line, when the people could not afford psalm-books; the 
exchange of one psalm-book for another ; the use of a pitch- 
pipe in starting a tune ; the introduction of instruments, viol 
or organ ; the placing of singers, male and female, together ; 
the piques and discords of choirs, and the innovations in warm- 
ing the house. These and how many more occasions were 
there for parish feuds, before there were yet separation and 
division by sects. 

We must now take another step in dealing with our subject 
I have spoken of each of our early townships as being a 
parish for the compulsory support of public worship and in- 
struction, and of an internal body or fellowship of men and 
women covenanted together and constituting a church in each 
parish for the observance of ordinances. What were the 
relations between these bodies, on which in 1818 a judicial 
decision was found necessary } 

It was in preparation for meeting this question that I began 
with a brief historical reference to a distinction drawn, from 
the first preaching of the gospel, between those ^who listened 
to it and those who were covenanted in discipleship to it. It 
was in full recognition of that distinction that congregations 
and church fellowships were from the first gathered in Mass- 
achusetts. The matter, simple at first, became complicated. 
Usages, allowed or tolerated, methods, asserted claims and 
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rights well-nigh having the force of common law, and then a 
succession of legal statutes, frequently changed and coming 
into direct conflict with each other, had brought in the 
elements of confusion. 

The theory and practice of Congregationalism, by which 
the churches of Massachusetts were planted, as distinguished 
from Episcopacy or Presbyterianism, was the full and perfect 
right, under the New Testament pattern, for each company — 
of convenient size — covenanted together to choose, institute, 
and ordain all officers, pastors, teachers, ruling elders, and 
deacons needed by them in a congregation or church for 
teaching and ordinances. 

It has been often claimed that Congregationalism was 
organically and vitally identified with a certain system of 
doctrines in a formulated creed. The only ground for that 
claim is that, in the revival and restoration of the New Testa- 
ment Congregationalism by the Puritans, a certain formulated 
creed and system of doctrines were then prevailingly accepted. 
But that was no organic element of Congregationalism — 
which may consist with different doctrinal beliefs and usages. 
Democracy is distinguished from monarchy and aristocracy 
in government. But democracy is not identified with one 
special platform of principles or with a set of political usages 
and opinions. We shall have to refer farther on to the 
elements which came in to complicate the main issue in the 
contest, from the changes of doctrinal opinions and beliefs 
where there had once been substantial agreement. 

We must briefly review the methods, usages, and legal 
enactments which, from the first settlement of this colony, 
disposed of the relations between the two parts of a parish — 
the congregation and the covenanted inner fellowship, the 
church. 

We are at once reminded of the lack of uniformity, the 
variety of method adopted in this matter at different times 
and in different places. Sometimes a covenanted body, the 
church, was the original nucleus around which gathered a 
congregation, and the proportion of numbers in the member- 
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ship of each was constantly changing. Sometimes a church 
was formed within a previously assembled congregation that 
had maintained worship. Governor Winthrop, the Deputy 
Governor, "and many others, men and women," formed at 
Charles town, July 30, 1630, the First Church of Boston. 
They had then no minister or other officers, which they 
elected and instituted a month afterwards. They called the 
body which they thus formed " a Congregation or Church." 
They signed a very simple and tender covenant without any 
doctrinal articles, which continues in use unchanged today. 
In other cases, as for example in this First Parish of Dedham, 
there had been worship under a tree and in a rude meeting- 
house by a congregation, within which was afterwards gath- 
ered a church. 

When the famous order of the court was passed, May 18, 
163 1, restricting the civil franchise to church members, the 
whole matter seemed to be decisively disposed of. For if 
church members were to have exclusive authority in all civil 
affairs they might well exercise their prerogative over congre- 
gations in parishes. It seems to me that the tenacity with 
which church bodies afterwards asserted their rights in the 
initiative choice and institution of ministers is to be referred 
to this original exclusive enjoyment of the franchise. This 
restriction upon citizenship was stoutly clung to till the royal 
order of Charles II, in 1665, positively insisted upon the 
enlargement of civil rights. Even then the sturdy court 
rather circumvented than complied with the order, by requir- 
ing that any man seeking a citizen's rights and not a church 
member should present such a certificate of character and 
orthodoxy, as well as property, as might have secured his 
admission to a church, if he had chosen to seek it It was 
not strange, therefore, that when church members were de- 
prived of their exclusive civil rights they should infer that, as 
the king had not interfered with their church affairs, they 
could retain, in entail, their own precedency in the choice of 
their ministers. 

There were, however, four orders passed by the General 
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Court within a space of ten years, 1636-1646, by which con- 
fusion was introduced in the relations between inhabitants of 
a town and the churches in them. In the exercise of its 
authority by the court, first came in a provision that proved 
fatal to harmony and an element of injustice. This furnished 
a rightful and effective plea by which parishioners, not church 
members, could claim to have a voice in the choice of their 
ministers. The first of these orders was a requisition, in 
1636, applying to a single town (Newbury), that as the church 
members in it could not bear all the expenses they had in- 
curred in building a meeting-house and for their minister, the 
cost should be assessed, pro rata, upon all the inhabitants of 
the town. The second court order, 1638, made that same 
exaction for the support of churches and ministers applicable 
to all the towns ; the hint being dropped to reluctant persons 
that they might avail themselves of religious ministrations if 
they chose to do so. 

The third of those orders (1643) provided that the churches 
should be written to to enforce upon their members their 
duty of voting in civil affairs, when for any reason they failed 
to exercise it. The fourth order (1646) imposed upon every 
inhabitant of a town the obligation to attend on public wor- 
ship under a penalty of five shillings fine for each occasion of 
absence. The penalty in England for the offense at that time 
was only sixpence. 

Obvious enough it is, and reasonably enough it appears to 
us, that the court in these exactions — unwittingly, it doubtless 
was — provided the grounds and the materials for the strife 
which subsequently arose between parishes and churches as 
to the management of their joint affairs. The time was to 
come when churches would protest: "We will not have a 
pastor set over us whom we have not ourselves chosen and 
put in office ; " and when members of the parish would plead : 
** If you compel us, it may be against our will, to maintain and 
listen to a minister, we ought to have the privilege of selecting 
him." 

We can understand how, under the circumstances of chang- 
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ing times and opinions, harmony might first exist in the rela- 
tions between parishes and churches, and then how that har- 
mony would be disturbed. A continuance of a general accord 
in doctrinal belief would be one condition ; another would be 
the preponderance in a parish of the number of those who 
were under the church covenant. Where the church embraced 
nearly the whole or a large majority of the male members of 
a parish, any variance between the two bodies in the selection 
of a minister would be ineffective if it showed itself. We 
must remember that the range of choice of ministers in our 
early years was limited. 

The following enactments are found under the head of 
Ecclesiastical Laws, in 1641 : 

The inhabitants of any town, "who are orthodox in judge- 
ment and not scandalous in life," not as yet " in a church 
way," receive full liberty to enter into such in an orderly and 
Christian way, after having notified neighboring magistrates 
and churches of their intention, and receiving approbation. 
Each church so formed was free to exercise all Christian 
ordinances, to elect and ordain all officers — " able, pious, and 
orthodox" — and to admit, discipline, and expel members on 
due cause, "according to the Word;" support of and attend- 
ance on all occasions of public worship are required under a 
penalty, and habitations for and maintenance of ministers are 
to be provided for by a town tax. To make sure of its intent 
in this matter, the court in 1668 declared that the church to 
which it had assigned such powers was to be understood as 
meaning only members in full communion, and the minister 
chosen by them should be such to the whole town. Any one 
not a church member, who presumed either to take part in or 
to dispute the choice, should be proceeded against under civil 
process. This law, it will be observed for further reference, 
made the minister thus chosen both the religious teacher of 
the whole town and the pastor of the church. 

Restlveness and dissatisfaction soon prevailed under this 
le^:^al disposal of some delicate matters. So we find a Prov- 
ince law, thirty years later, vested the choice of a minister in 
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the inhabitants of the town at large, with the singular proviso 
that if a town neglected for six months to choose a minister, 
then the court should provide and settle one. Thus the 
church was cut off with a salvo securing to it "all its privi- 
leges and freedom in worship, church order, and discipline." 
The next change in the law made a concurrent choice of 
parish and church requisite. Finally, another law enjoined 
that the church should initiate the choice, and if the town did 
not concur, then the church should call a council of three or 
five neighbor churches, whose decision should dispose of the 
variance for either party. I know of no case in which this 
reference to a council was used. The Legislature next gave 
the right of choice to the parish, independently of the church. 
This not working well, the church was allowed a concurrent 
vote, and the next year was reinstated in its exclusive privi- 
lege of electing the minister. A statute of 1754, proceeding 
on the fact that churches, as not being coporate bodies politic, 
could not hold property in succession, constituted deacons 
trustees of all church and parish property. Our State consti- 
tution and statutes gave the right of electing a minister to 
the parish from which he derived his support. 

There certainly was occasion enough in these frequent and 
radical changes in the legal interference with the relations of 
parishes and churches for provoking variance and strife. But 
there came in another complication in the case. The law 
rested in the provision that each town should have and main- 
tain "a public teacher of morality and religion." But it was 
contended that while such a minister might serve the use of a 
parish at large, he could not, as a matter of course, be consti- 
tuted by the parish the pastor of the church to officiate in 
ordinances. This sacred official character could not be given 
to him by vote of the town, for the earliest law had made 
covenanted members in communion the electors and ordainers 
of their pastors. So prescription and usage had come to 
require that ordination to a pastorate should be the solemn 
act of the church as such, calling in the presence and approba- 
tion of a council of sister churches. 
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The court was responsible also for all trouble from this 
source. In its natural desire to secure harmonious, sisterly, 
and even unity of methods and discipline among the churches, 
to prevent their becoming eccentric and antagonistic individ- 
ualities, the court had prompted and approved the making of 
a platform of constitution and discipline with rules for neigh- 
boring churches, represented by pastors and delegates, to 
gather in councils to recognize the initiation of a new church 
body, the institution of a new pastorate, and to mediate and 
give advice where there was variance. So far as these coun- 
cils confined themselves to friendly, advisory, and unassuming 
offices they might serve excellent uses. But the moment 
they assumed authority they struck at the very foundation of 
Congregationalism, the full, complete independency of each 
Christian fellowship. Even laymen in the congregation 
might, and often did, ordain their ministers and other officers. 
True, these laymen represented a covenanted body, not the 
mere parish. But the parish had no need of a council except 
as matter of courtesy. Still, this call and intervention of a 
council came by usage to be regarded as an ecclesiastical 
ratification, and solemnity, which added to the teaching of 
morality and religion, the quality of an ordained pastor of a 
church. 

We have now to inform ourselves, as fully as the materials 
in our hands will admit, as to the actual connection and rela- 
tions between a parish and a church formed or existing within 
it, when the matter came up for judicial decision. We have 
seen that these relations had been regulated and disposed both 
by legal orders and by usages. The law had been frequently 
changed. The usages were traditional, embracing alike claims 
of right, reason, and courtesy. 

I am prompted by historic candor, as I have said, to admit 
a strong basis for the claims of prerogative and privilege set 
up by the church in the choice of a pastor. The claims were 
by inheritance. We have traced the origin of them in the 
first Christian age. There had been no break in the succes 
sion in the assertion or the allowance of them down to the 
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date with which we are concerned. A fellowship of cov- 
enanted disciples, when brought into connection with those 
not pledged as they were, assumed special responsibilities. 
A church was the voluntary, spontaneous, earnest agency for 
upholding pious and sacred usages in a community. It 
charged itself with solemn and momentous obligations. By 
many offices and observances, by occasions of fasting, re- 
newals of its covenant, mutual reawakenings of its member- 
ship, and the quickening of zeal and labors, it constantly 
sought to reanimate and edify itself, and to be the medium of 
many benefits to a community. Well, therefore, might a 
church hold itself distinguished in privilege as to Christian 
institutions above the wholly unpledged members of a congre- 
gation or town parish, a proportion of whom might be indiffer- 
ent, chance attendants on preaching when they liked it, and 
often grudging their compulsory support of it. Thus stood 
the case at the crisis which we are reaching. 

In the parishes and churches to which the legal decision, as 
a precedent, was applicable, the relations stood as follows: 
The church had become an imperium in imperio^ and the 
issue came to be raised whether it was supreme or subordi- 
nate. The parish was a body politic with consequent rights 
and obligations. It was compelled by a public proprietary 
tax to support a minister of religion for the inhabitants. The 
church was a self-constituted, self-perpetuating body, of both 
sexes, of minors and adults. It might have members who 
were not proprietors, not taxable in the parish. It might 
include servants transiently in the families. New-comers 
moving in from other towns, who were church members there, 
might commune by sufferance, though by usage expected to 
present a letter transferring relations. The church, not being 
incorporate, as was the parish, could not hold or transmit 
property in perpetuity. Its individual members had no trans- 
fer rights as pew holders or sharers in a fund. The church 
used the parish or the congregation as, so to speak, a feeder 
from which to add to its own membership. It was wholly for 
the members of the church, for the time being, to decide on 
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the terms and conditions for the admission of new members. 
These were an assent to a covenant, a confession of faith, and 
a profession of religious experience. These terms as con- 
cerning doctrinal beliefs might be free or rigid — they might 
from time to time be changed, reduced, relaxed. There might 
be devout and earnest men and women in a parish who were 
ready and even desirous to partake of church ordinances. If 
their consciences or convictions withheld them from assenting 
to certain doctrines or terms of the covenant, they could not 
become church members. If the number and weight of 
character of such persons induced the pastor and covenanted 
members to make the formulas of admission unobjectionable 
to them, they gladly availed of the privilege. 

We come now to the most delicate matter of our subject. 
From our historical review, thus far, we have seen how 
abundant were the occasions and materials for friction, for 
variance and contention in the relations between parishes and 
churches as regulated by law and usage. The choice and 
institution of a new minister might draw heavily upon them 
when there were preferences and partialities between different 
candidates. It was at the discretion of a candidate to keep 
aloof if he could see that there was to be contention about 
him. All that we have been concerned with thus far has 
related to a period in our church history when the congrega- 
tional body had all been in substantial accord with the 
Puritan, Calvinistic, orthodox system of doctrinal faith under 
which all our early churches were gathered and covenanted. 

But radical and very serious changes, modifications, and 
softenings of doctrinal belief had now come into the churches 
and furnished the occasion of division, acrimony, and strife. 
And here it is to be distinctly and emphatically noted that, 
though underlying and prompting the litigation to be referred 
to were doctrinal differences between the parties to it, the 
court did not and could not deal with the case with the 
slightest reference to or recognition of them. They were 
wholly waived and unnoticed. Not a plea nor an argument 
upon the right or the wrong, the truth or the error, the 
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legality or the illegality of religious opinions or beliefs came 
into the case. 

I repeat, the issue turned upon the legal rights — whatever 
might have been the developments of historic-traditional 
usage and prescription — which a body of covenanted church 
members, connected with a parish, had in the call and institu- 
tion of a minister, and in the control and disposal of parish 
and church property, such as the parsonage, ministerial lands, 
funds, plate, etc. 

No reference whatever was made to the mode in which this 
church was constituted, the terms of its covenant, the method 
of admission to it of new members from the congregation, or 
matters of creed or doctrine. It was even admitted in the 
issue opened between parish and church, in the case before us, 
that it was not raised with any reference to matters of doc- 
trinal belief. Yet none the less the prime occasion of the 
discord and dissension which then prevailed in the old Con- 
gregational churches of the State, and which made litigation 
and a judicial decision seemingly inevitable, was furnished in 
the changes and variances of doctrinal belief which had come 
to announce themselves and to find recognition alike among 
ministers, church members, and parishioners. 

These changes had come in gradually, quietly, and for a 
time unchallenged. They were at first undefined and not 
sharply asserted. But they proved, as they advanced, to be 
radical, threatening and burdened with matter of discord and 
strife. We define the issue sharply enough by saying, in the 
phrases of the time, that it was an alarming " defection " in 
the churches from their original basis of Calvinism or ortho- 
doxy, and a " decline " into a relaxed and vague form of so- 
called Liberalism. It is true such a process had been long 
advancing, and that the full recognition of its results could 
not but be attended with amazement, grief, alienation, and 
contention. 

We have seen what materials and occasions for variance 
there were between congregations and churches, as their 
relations were disposed by laws and usages — while as yet 
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there were no questions opened in the communities which 
they represented in matters of doctrine. But when most 
serious and radical changes in doctrinal belief presented 
themselves for assertion and recognition, a wholly new 
element of strife came in with intermingUngs of passion and 
bitterness. 

As I have intimated, ministers, church members, and 
parishioners were found to be divided and classified under 
the two parties, the old and the new, the orthodox and the 
liberal. By friendliness, neighborly regards, and tolerance, 
peace was for a while continued in many parishes. As there 
were known to be, in the congregations, men and women who 
were ready and desirous to share in church ordinances, but 
who shrank from the public relation of their religious 
experience or from the acceptance of the rigid doctrinal 
confession, if the minister and the church consented these 
terms might be relaxed by changing the matter of the 
covenant. If such change were resisted by the minister and a 
majority of the church, those of the congregation thus 
excluded from the ordinances would have their grievance. 
To this cause we must attribute jealousies and unfriendly 
relations between members of the congregation and the 
church in some parishes at that time. 

As ministers then had a life tenure of office, the election 
of a new minister was the occasion of calling out and intensi- 
fying differences which had been repressed. In cases, of 
which there were many, including the strongest old parishes 
in the State, in which minister, congregation, and church had 
shared in the relaxing of the original orthqdox standard, the 
transition of the pastorate was peaceful. Such was the case 
in the First Church of Boston in its passage from Calvinism 
to Liberalism. There is not a word or a trace on its records 
of any shock or variance in the choice of its successive 
ministers in accordance with the views of those whom they 
were to serve. In the contemporary church and congregation 
of Charlestown, in the ferment of the controversy, the major- 
ity of the legal proprietors preferred the old standards. So 
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the minority withdrew and instituted a new church and 
society. In Cambridge the majority of the parish took the 
liberal side in the choice of the minister, while the majority 
of the church dissented and set up another organization. 

The pastor of the First Church in Dedham had resigned 
to assume the presidency of a college, and in 1818 a successor 
was to be chosen. It appears that the changes in doctrinal 
opinion and belief, which had been working for many years in 
the Congregational societies of the State, had manifested 
themselves here. Under the pastorate of the minister pre- 
ceding him who had now retired, and who, in the phrase of 
the time, was classed among the so-called " Moderate," there 
had been modifications in the covenant and terms of admis- 
sion to the church, under which many persons who had 
shrunk from accepting the previous terms had come into 
communion. Among these was that honored patriot states- 
man. Senator Fisher Ames. The succeeding pastor, now 
retiring, had been regarded, by some at least of the parish, as 
of the same " moderate " views and temper on points then so 
sharply contested. But it proved as time went on that his 
convictions and preferences and sympathies were with the old 
beliefs. There was likely then to be a variance in preference 
in the choice of a new pastor. Cambridge and Andover were 
the sources for the supply of candidates. 

The parish here voting as legal proprietors, including of 
course both those who were and those who were not members 
of the church, by a majority of two thirds — representing four 
fifths of the taxable property of the town held by law to the 
support of the ministry — made choice of a Cambridge candi- 
date. The communicants meeting separately, after the par- 
ishioners, dissented from the choice. It was doubted and 
disputed at the time whether the dissentients were a majority 
or a minority of the actual membership of the church. The 
numbers on either side — subject afterwards to readjustment 
— seemed to stand, of male members, fourteen in favor of 
the candidate and eighteen in opposition. 

After the intensity of the variance was passed, a majority 
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of the church members appear to have retained their connec- 
tion with the parish and the new minister. But as the 
dissentients in the church claimed to be a majority, the letter- 
missive, summoning neighbor or sister churches, by pastors 
and delegates, to gather in a council — after the prevailing 
usage of Congregationalism — for the ordination of the pastor- 
elect, could not go forth in the name of the " First Church of 
Dedham/' 

So the invitation went forth from the " First Parish of 
Dedham." Of course the dissentients urged that a minister 
thus instituted to office filled merely the legal requisition of 
" a preacher of morality and religion," and was not thereby 
ordained as pastor of the church. The church, therefore, a 
month afterward called a council of its own, which did little 
more than pronounce the proceedings of the parish council 
irregular, express sympathy with the aggrieved, and advise 
moderation. 

In the litigation which followed between the parties, for the 
sake of defining the legal question, the point was yielded that 
the dissent of the church was the expression of the majority 
of its members. There were at the time three deacons in 
office. One of these soon died; of the others, the junior 
remained with the parish ; the senior one, who by law was the 
trustee of the parish and church property, of considerable 
value, withdrew, carrying his vouchers with him. Of this 
property it is to be said — as of similar funds in other towns 
— that it had long been gathering from various sources and 
donors, gifts from the town and individuals — parsonage, lands, 
wood-lots, money, and church vessels. This deacon with the 
disaffected portion of the church claiming, as before said, to 
be a majority, and therefore entitled to hold the property, 
instituted a new fellowship and society and settled over them 
a pastor. This new pastor gives on his records, as " remon- 
strating " against the recent ordination of the minister of the 
First Parish, the names of ninety-five persons constituting, as 
he says, a majority of the church. Of these names twenty- 
four are of men and seventy-one are of women. The first 
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name is that of the pastor, whose resignation of the First 
Church and removal to another State, preceding the division, 
might seem to have released him from further responsibility 
in the case. How many of these names, men and women, 
were legal members of the parish it might be difficult to 
decide. Still, the allowance before the court was that they 
constituted the majority of the church. 

The portion of the church remaining with the parish 
removed the deacon who had withdrawn from it, and chose 
two new deacons, in whose name a suit was instituted against 
the retiring deacon for the recovery of the parish and church 
property from his trusteeship. 

It is interesting to note with what strict precision of rule 
and method the court, amid the intense excitement of the 
time — a more than local one — rigidly confined itself to the 
single point for adjudication. Not only, as has been said, 
were the underlying elements of contention wholly out of 
view, but there was reserve on other matters. The question 
was not adverted to of the doubtful elements of majority or 
minority between the parties ; nor were the sources of the 
property in contest, as derived from persons in or out of the 
church, referred to. The question recognized by the court 
was simply this : whether the claimants had been lawfully 
appointed deacons of the First Church; that is, whether 
the body which had appointed them was by law the First 
Church. 

The decision of the court was as follows : 

" When the majority of the members of a Congregational church sepa- 
rate from the majority of the parish, the members who remain, although 
a minority, constitute the church in such parish and retain the rights and 
property belonging thereto." 

This legal decision would have been regarded as a .mo- 
mentous one had it applied only to the single case then in 
hearing. But it was the establishment of a precedent which 
would dispose of all like cases then to be expected to present 
themselves in the troubles of the time between parishes and 
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the churches gathered within them. So far as it averted 
further litigation and induced a recourse to other methods of 
disposing of those like cases, it might be welcomed. The full 
purport of tbe decision was that the law did not recognize a 
church independently of its connection with the parish in 
which it was gathered, from which it might sever itself and 
carry property with it Even the withdrawal of all the 
members of the church from the parish would leave free 
opportunity for a new church fellowship to be formed within 
the parish, which would accede to all the rights and property 
of the body that had retired. 

Such was the disposal of a contested issue which was made 
by the supreme legal tribunal of the State. Doubtless, as to 
lawyers all things are possible, there were lawyers then and 
there may be lawyers now who would dispute the decision. 
Those of us who are not lawyers would at least, as I myself 
certainly should, be diffident about any questioning or dis- 
cussing of it. But none the less, the decision caused a shock 
to the feelings and convictions of thousands in this com- 
munity, of the most painful and exasperating character. 
Even were I to offer to you — as I shall not — extended rela- 
tions and quotations from the documents of the time, I should 
fail to reproduce in you the sentiments and passions, the 
dismay and the indignation roused in multitudes then living.' 

After the brief historic reference which I have made to the 
traditions, usages, and statutes concerning the privileges and 
prerogatives of covenanted church bodies as connected with 
miscellaneous congregations, I need not attempt to account 
for the indignation and the deep sense of grievance and w^rong 
excited among those who fondly clung to the old ways of piety 



' Note. I quote but a single one from the many impassioned outbursts from 
those who felt outraged by the decision of the court. It was made by Rev. Dr. 
Enoch Pond, afterwards of the Theological Seminary of Bangor. '* We call the 
proceeding by the hard name oi plunder. And we call upon the courts of Mas- 
sachusetts to revoke these unrighteous decisions, and put the Congregational 
churches of the State upon their original and proper basis." — Half Cen, of the 
Uni, Controv,^ page 415. 
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here. I understand it, I appreciate it. Historically, as I 
have said, I sympathize with it. The sting of that legal de- 
cision was sharp and deep. Had it then come to this ! that 
the old churches of the fathers of the Puritan colony, the 
covenanted bodies, the elect religious fellowship, the pledged 
disciples of faith and piety, were the mere tenants on suffer- 
ance of the meeting-houses, the appanages of parishes, de- 
pendent upon them for roof and shelter, and upon the 
ministrations of teachers that might be set over them as 
pastors perhaps by unconverted tax-payers in the towns f 
There was no disguising the fact that the decision availed 
to the countenance of the liberal or innovating party in the 
churches. 

But more than this, the decision, rightfully or not, was 
believed by very many sincere and earnest persons to be a 
grievous trespass upon vested rights sanctioned by usage, 
allowance, and law in the churches. It may be that we may 
find help towards an appreciation of the sense of wrong felt 
in this matter of religious interest by the aggrieved party by 
illustrating it, not from parallel, but from similar cases by the 
decision of the law in secular affairs. 

Soon after the recuperation following the Revolutionary 
War the Legislature of this State gave an exclusive, favorable, 
and perpetual charter to an incorporated company for what 
was then regarded as a stupendous enterprise. It was the 
building of the first bridge over the Charles, between Boston 
and Charlestown. It proved a safe and vastly profitable 
investment. Faithful trustees and guardians of the property 
of others, the sacred securities of widows and children, com- 
mitted to it their funds, purchasing the stock at a high 
premium, relying upon a pledged legal covenant. Some years 
afterwards, constraining reasons of business and convenience 
induced the Legislature to violate its own covenant and to 
charter a rival parallel bridge. Dismay and indignation for 
the old proprietors naturally followed. The case ran through 
all our courts, and the Supreme Court of the nation gave 
validity to the trespass. 
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A similar case presented itself of complaints of outrage of 
vested rights when the Legislature, by its charter of the 
Eastern Railroad, struck at the value of the property invested 
by a previous charter in the Salem turnpike. These are 
secular affairs. But we know well what intenser wraths 
may stir in heavenly spirits about sacred things. Tanta ne 
irce f 

The difficulty of adjusting vested rights and institutions to 
changes of opinion in religion has been met in every age of 
developing civilization and knowledge. It is the province of 
a special department of civil law. Antiquated designations 
of trust funds have to be readjusted. The old Jewish syna- 
gogues and the Roman basilicas, with or without law, became 
Christian churches. At the Reformation millions of acres of 
land, cathedrals, churches, universities, schools, and uncounted 
sums of endowed benevolences, the monuments of Roman 
Catholic piety, were made over by Parliament to Protestant- 
ism. Hoards of wealth, yielding its proceeds to the English 
Church, were originally consecrated for the saying of 
masses for the repose of departed souls. What a disquieted 
and restless place that purgatory must have been conceived 
to be, when such wealth and intercessioil were needed to 
bring peace to its inmates! 

Calvin found no qualms of conscience in preaching in the 
old Roman Cathedral at Geneva, and I have myself attended 
upon Unitarian ministrations there. But Protestantism, as I 
said at the start, has always been amazed and shocked by 
developments natural and inevitable from its own first princi- 
ples. And so the law took away from our old churches the 
privileges which it had once granted to them. 

We need pursue our subject no further than to take note of 
the fact that the law, as law, may have led the way to what 
has become the most marked characteristic of our time in the 
order and conduct of our religious institutions. The legal 
decision, without any such intent, but none the less effectively, 
did tend to discredit the old historic relation between a cov- 
enanted sacramental body and the congregation within which 
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it was gathered. The law seemed to intimate this : You must 
keep the teaching of religion and morality in a parish distinct, 
as the prior and paramount object, from the concerns of an 
inner fellowship for some special observances of its own. 

Has not this had the effect of throwing into the shadow 
the church bodies in our old congregations ? Certain it is 
that in no one of those congregations, however closely it 
might abide by the old standards of faith, would the church 
for one moment think of inducting a minister without having 
made sure first of the approval of the society. Nor is this 
all. We have in these days of ours, here and around us, 
become wonted to a state of things which may be regarded, 
from one point of view, as a recognition of the noblest 
religious liberalism, independently of all bonds of creed and 
covenant 

Among us especially, here and now, and largely elsewhere, 
religious institutions, methods, and benevolences are sus- 
tained — yes, I will say it — most generously and heartily 
sustained by those who are not committed by any personal 
pledge, creed, or covenant — even by many whose modesty or 
conscience would lead them to shrink from assuming the 
Christian name. Still they may have read or heard the 
words, " Ye are my disciples if ye do the things which I have 
commanded you." 

Political, military, and religious conflicts constitute in 
history the larger and the most exciting portion of its records. 
While they are passing they engage one class of feelings and 
passions. The review of them by wise and calm reflection is 
more favorable to sober judgment. Our minds are capable, 
if we will so train them, of a degree of impartiality. In 
reviewing the local though intense dissension which we have 
sought calmly to apprehend, of course we cannot look for 
harmony and accord of opinion. 

Yet a reasonable candor may prompt the friends and 
sympathizers with the party aggrieved by the legal decision 
to allow for the practical embarrassments with which it had 
to deal. The real root of the difficulty was this : the church 
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had failed to draw in or to retain, as it once did, the majority of 
the legal members of a parish. Indeed, in many cases the 
membership of the church was but a small minority of the 
parish. Certain feelings, prepossessions, prejudices, unsym- 
pathetic and even repelling, had made a connection with it 
unattractive to considerable numbers of persons. The com- 
municants too were disproportionately women, who were not 
voters in business affairs. 

As we have seen, the seceders from this parish were 
seventy-one women and twenty-four men. Had women voted 
there might have been direct antagonism with their husbands. 
Under the circumstances, constituted as a church was, it 
could hardly have been expected that even if all its members 
were of one mind the parish would yield to them the choice 
of a minister. If in this or in any other society the church 
had embraced a majority of the legal members of the parish, 
there would have been no occasion for an appeal to the law. 
It would then have been for dissatisfied communicant and 
non-communicant members to withdraw, as in some cases 
they did. 

But why could not a church seceding by a positive 
majority of its members carry with it church property ? The 
reason for denying that, as of right, seems to have been that 
that property was of a very miscellaneous character, not 
admitting of discrimination in its parts. It might have been 
long accumulating from the town treasury, from individuals, 
and joint contributors. It had always been identified with 
and used in common by the local central place of worship for 
the parish. The funeral bier and pall, the meeting-house, the 
parsonage, the ministerial lands, charity funds, the baptismal 
font and other sacred vessels, had been held and transmitted 
through that parish, and must through it go down to the 
succession. The church members might have the benefit of 
it but could not transfer it 

I have sought with candor and impartially to do justice to 
that feeling of amazement and protest which followed the 
adjudication subordinating an old Congregational church to a 
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parish. The same spirit of candor requires that a word be 
said on the side of those who approved the decision as under 
the circumstances of the time right and reasonable. It was 
judged by them as not just that the a£Fairs and the funds of a 
parish should be controlled by a self-<:onstituted body of 
church members, few or many, formed within it There are 
many evidences in our records that in several old parishes a 
grudge or jealousy was long perpetuated from the restriction 
of the civil franchise to church members. The relative 
numbers of the communicants had been steadily decreasing 
in many parishes. To have retained its power the church 
should have retained its weight of influence. In some cases 
it did not Had there been in a church a steady, strengthen- 
ing growth in numbers and in the character of its members 
to secure the respect and confidence of a community, there 
woidd have been no lack of deference to it 

It would be safe to say, historically, that the church 
members in a town were generally the more exemplary and 
estimable of its people. But all were not such, and the free, 
inquisitorial spirit of our community was critical in such 
matters. Meanwhile it was undeniable that equally estimable 
and exemplary persons in a parish could not or would not 
pass the ordeal of admission to a church. The issue, in the 
view of such persons, then became a plain one; it was 
whether the owning of a covenant and the partaking of an 
ordinance should secure in a parish the same exclusive right 
which it once had in citizenship. Subsequent legislation has 
put it fully within the power of corporate covenanted religious 
bodies to hold their funds securely. 



